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“Bur. AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 





“WOLUME XXV. 


The Sudependent. 


IN THE PINE BARRENS. 
(SUNSET.) 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 











Hank? to the mounful wind, its burden drear 
Borne over seagues of desert, wild and dun, 
Sinks to a weary cadence of despair, 
Beyond the closing gateways of the Sun. 


Yon louds are big with flame, and not with 
roe ‘rain, , 
Massed on the marvelous heaven in splendid 


© (pyres, 
Whereon ethereal Genii, half in pain 
And half in triumph, light their mystic fires ; 


Kindled in funeral majesty.to rise 
Above the perished Day, whose latest. breath, 
Exhaled+a roseate effluence—to the skies, 
Still lingers o’er the pageantry of death. 
4 


One stalwart hill his stern, defiant crest 
against the horizon-line uprears, 
is blasted Pines, smit by the flery West, 
Uptowering rank on rank, liké ‘Titan spears ; 


Fantastic, bodeful, o’er the rock-strewn, ground 
Casting, grim shades beyond the, hill-slope 


Which mock. the loftier shafts, keen, luster- 
. ., crowned, 

And raised as if to storm the courts of 
Heaven! 


As‘sinks the. wind, so wane those wondrous 
i ‘lights ; 
Slowly they; wane from hill and sky and 


, cloud, 
While ‘round the woddland waste and shim- 
mering hights 
The mist of gloaming trails its silvery 
shroud ! 


Through which, uncertain, vague as shifting 
ghosts, s 
The forms of all things touched by mystery 
seem, 
I walk, methinks, on pale Plutonian coasts 
And grope ’mid spectral shadows of a dream. 


Nor doth this gray bewilderment depart 
Till blown aside, by transient breezes kissed— 
The vapors pass, and Heayven’s cerulean heart 
Throbs, warm with stars, above the wavering 
mist ! 





THE NEW KNIGHTHOOD. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





As the agitation consequent upon the 
@Mancipation of women.wears into its more 
ittitating stages, with the slow, sure tight- 


* ting tension of all genuine reforms, we are 


ny to observe two things in connection with 


1, It has. developed new and severe trials 
of those elements in masculine nature 
Which we have been accustomed to call 
chivalrous; and, 2, masculine nature has 
hot, so far, very creditably stood the test. 

is strong. Woman is weak. Man 
ecross.grained and rough. Woman is fine 
amd pure. Wereverence her. She ennobles 


_ him. He protects her. She leans on him. He 


“pports her. She depends on him. He lives 
for her. She lives through him. She refines 
life to & poem in his prosaic soul. He de- 
Drives life of its thorns in her shrinking 
Mature. The creed is asold as the first tour- 


_ ‘BAment and as misty as the Round Table. 


From time to time we have ‘heard a mut- 
Wered threat: “Stay in your sphere, and we 
Leave it, and you shall 
$86 What you shall see! “Mend our stock- 
and we will tip our hatsto you. Cook 
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our:dinners, and we will shawl you for an 
evening party. Vote—and you shall stand 
in the cars. Preach—and you carry your 
own bundles. Rival us in trade—and you 
may get over a mud-puddle as best you can. 

Earnest women have said; We can afford 
to hold our own umbrellas if we may receive 
equal wages for equal service with you 
when forced to support a growing family 
and a sick husband by our own unaided 
hands. We can bear to take the outer edge 
of the sidewalk if we can purchase by that 
sacrifice the right to our own children. 
Earnest men have said: All that is worth sav- 
ing in the faith of chivalry will be saved, at 
all events. The genuine respect felt by genu- 
ine manhood for essential womanhood rests 
upon deeper foundations than any which 
this reform can shake, The larger elements 
of itcan never slip through the sieve of these 
troublous times. Men will, at least, exhibit 
to a weak woman the same consideration 
which they exhibit for a weak man. She 
asks no more. They will be sure to enter- 
tain toward a strong woman the same gen- 
erous, instinct of good comradeship which 
they. eptertain' toward a strong man. She 
will accept no less, 

Meanwhile, in face of our charity and-in de- 
spite of our hopes, I suspect it will be found 
that ‘there is already instituted among a cer- 
tain class of men. a conscivus, determined, 
and deliberate system of conduct by which 
they intend to force women to remain in pri- 
vate life, at the price not alone of those small 
and , peculiar amenities which we call gal- 
lantry (which were an idle threat), but by-a 
deeper system and a darker shrewdness, 
which is as serious'a matter to its victims as 
it is debasing to its organizers. 

I have had: occasion to traverse the city 
of Boston in the street-cars at least twice— 
more often twice that—every day this win- 
ter. I cannot suppose that I have been pe- 
culiarly unfortunate in the selection of my 
roads or my hours; rather the contrary, in- 
deed, having been led by circumstances to 
use one of the “best” lines in the town, 
and to find myself in the company of the 
“ best” classof its.patrons. And Ido de- 
pose and say, at the conclusion of a winter’s 
patient improvement of my opportunities, 
and careful investigation of those phases of 
the subject open to study in such conditions, 
that of that instinctive consideration for the 
weakness or weariness of women, of that 
quick. and delicate desire to promote their 
comfort, of that gentle courtesy which de- 
lights to relieve them of inconvenience in an 
agreeable and unobtrusive way, which we 
have been born and bred to believe in as 
inherent in the large and’ noble-souled 
nature of men, and as clinging desper- 
ately to its birthright until our political or 
other independence of it shall force the 
grieved thing like a wounded dove to perish 
in the desert of the great masculine heart, 
I have seen only enough to remind one that 
such a thing has been, and to impress one 
(in one’s poetical moods) with the sad 


grandeur of a dying dynasty or the pathos 
of a falling rose. 


I affirm that, if women had already ac- 
quired their political rights; if they had 
thereby made intelligent and effective use of 
their numerical superiority in political con- 
tests; if they had driven men from active 
trade; if they had monopolized the:pulpit; 
if they queened it in literature; if they had 
rivaled and defeated the other sex in science 


art, industry ; if, husbands had .long since, 


sewed on their_own_battons, and fathers, as 
a rule, had tended sick children, and broth- 








ers, for the most part, made the preserves 
and went to sewing circles, and Bloomers 
were the mode, and congresswomen in the 
majority, and the rum-shops .closed; and if, 
in short, all the woes which. are prophesied 
as. to follow. upon the woman’s. era were 
already become familiar facts, the treatment 
of women by men in public places could 
scarcely differ from that which they receive 
to-day. 

That one may. have individually little to 
complain of in such.a matter. only stirs one’s 
soul to freer (because. more candid) expres- 
sion. I am,so fortunate as seldom to be 
obliged to stand in a public conveyance. 
Generally I receive the offer ofa seat from a 
woman. Asa rule, I do not accept one from 
& man. 

I do not suggest (be it always understood) 
that any woman has the ghost of a right to 
complain that a man does not sacrifice his 
convenience to, ber because he isa man and 
because she isa woman. She has no such 
right. He is under no such obligation. 
What I ‘‘ rise to explain” is simply that his 
denial that he is under such. obligations is 
no longer a misty threat, but is becoming a 
fixed fact, and this before women have 
acquired that position upon the yielding of 


which he has made the code of his devotion | 


to their womanhood contingent. He cannot 
wait till he may bully-us at the ballot-box. 
He will inaugurate the new-system of sup- 
pression while we are still out. shopping for 
Berlin wools and baby edgings. He will 
don the order of the new knighthood while 
as yet we are taxed to support his colleges 
and compelled to ‘‘ petition” from him as a 
privilege, rather than to vote away from him 
as a right, the repeal of such laws of his 
making as that recent enactment. known as 
the shame of St. Louis. 

Illustrative of some,of these thoughts, my 
note-book offers the following comments on 
the winter’s travel : 

Pretty, healthy school-girls, well. ruffled 
and humped, perfectly able to stand and 
perfectly expecting a seat, receive it. 

I have thought that,after a)), there may be 
a subtle relic of masculine. tenderness for 
genuine need in’ this selection, when one 
pauses to consider the amount of weight 
carried by these suffering creatures in their 
panniers, chignons, and kilt-plaiting. I 
throw this out as a well-intentioned attempt 
to be as candid as the circumstances require. 

Wash-women with bundles stand. Old 
women so frequently as to lead one to say, 
at a venture generally, are seated by the 
courtesy of their own sex. 

A young mother, who always goes down- 
town with three children and a bag, usually 
obtains a seat, and usually by the prompt 
pushing and plotting of another mother, 
who, espies her, a half a dozen car-lengths 


ahead. 
A woman with a very little baby in arms 


is never. allowed to stand by either sex. 

An old and feeble gentleman is more 
likely to yield his right to a seat thana 
young and energetic one. 

Little Irish boys will not allow s little lady 
to stand; but do not offer the courtesy to her 
expressed gratitude, slipping outside shyly 
in the dignity and delicacy of unthanked 
service. 

A deformed dwarf whom I wot. of on 
“ our road” is fond of assisting cripples up 
the steps, and apt to be upon the platform if 
the car is full. 

The regulation number of passengers 
upon aside being nine, ten gentlemen will 
crowd one lady (she being among the earlier 
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arrivals, and there being no more agreeable 
seat for her elsewhere) till, for very decency’s 
sake, she is driven to stand and leave the 
field to them. 

The passengers being divided on the true 
Boston principle of separate education of the 
sexes, nine men will sit and expectorate 
upen the dresses of nine women (for tlie use 
of the straw as aspittoon amounts to that) 
the whole way into town; and either the 
arm of the law nor,.the.soul of the corpora- 
tion will grant,the clean-mouthed side of the 
car redress. I intend no gloomy pun, gen- 
tlemen.. I have had. too many dresses 
spoiled. 

‘‘T wonder what you would think,” saida 
young lady to me, the other day, “of what J 
see every day of my life. .My-sister and I go 
into town,on the,busjness train. (They are 
school-teachers.)... Where we get upon it 
there is no platform. We take ‘“‘the long 
step” from the ground to the car. Every - 
morning the gentlemen of Ginger Hill stand 
in file and push their way before us. When 
the last man is upon the car and seated. we 
can get on; not before,” 

“Why don’t you take your. turn with the 
rest? You are not so physically. weak as to 
be driven to submit to such treatment.” 

“T wouldn’t touch such men. I wouldn’t 
push my way through such a crowd. I'd 
rather wait till Tcan get on without brush- 
ing so much as my dress-hem against 
them.” 

This happens every,morning at a station 
not many minutes out from Boston, on the 
Providence Road. I refrain from giving the 
real name of the place only out of considera- 
tion for the ladies, who object, These are 
not ‘“‘woman’s rights women,” it will be un- 
derstood. They do not go into town to at- 
tend suffrage conventions. They have no 
desire for the ballot. They have left no 
neglected homes behind them. They pur- 
sue their professions as quietly, as modestly 
(and at such a disadvantage) as a woman 
may. They have never petitioned in the 
green-room on a hearing for the cousidera- 
tion of the fact that one-eighth of the teach- 
ers of Massachusetts, being men, average 
half as much again in salary as seven- 
eighths, being women. They do not ask 
for the nomination of female schoo) com- 
mittees, to avenge them of their wrongs. 
They do not strive nor cry, neither is their 
voice heard in the streets. They do not in 
anywise infringe upon those conditions on 
which the gallantry of men is supposed to 
rest. And this is their testimony to it; 

In a New York hospital where women 
have taken advantage of their unquestioned 
legal and moral right to attend the 
Cliniques, does it mean nothing to the non- 
professional public, is ita fact to be light- 
ly glanced at in the news items, and forgot- 
ten by thinking mea and women, that the 
lady students are persistently and defiantly 
treated ina manner too obsceue for descrip- 
tion? Are men bound intu so horrible a 
trades union, determined to thrust women 
from medical attendance on their own sex 
by such means, those whom you will fancy 
calling to treat your wives and daughters, 
gentlemen ? 

Inthe recent defeat of the Womanhood 
Suffrage bill in the Massachusetts House, no 
one thing was so noticeable as the boorishness 
of the opposition. Nothing was so signifi- 
cant as the vulgarity of the resistent force of 
argument. Men and women old in the 
rough experience of struggling for an un- 
popular truth confess themselves aston} 

ished at the character of the remarks which 
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that discussion called out. They shot a 
blush over the cheek of every lady in the 
room, and they were meant to. If nothing 
else will gerve the purpose, one resort is left. 
Man can restrain woman from a given 











course of conduct by an insult, when bolts }; ‘been, seriously 
by men destied eminently pious, men : 
tinguished for their patriotism, gifted in in- 


and bars would fail him. 

A certain class ‘of men, grown s0 Con- 
siderable as to be no longer exempt from the 
notice to which its general character does 
not entitle it, is prepared, in the teeth of the 
present contest, to wound the finer nature 
of women, even at so brutal a cost as this. 

It can only require that women under- 
stand such facts to result in their being in 
some white, still fashion of womanly scorn 
shamed out of existence. 

It can need no more than the lifted finger 
of gentlemen (of whom, after all, the world, 
thank God, is fall) to hush the low clamor 
which is determined, by fair means or foul, 
to make enemies of men and women in the 
struggle to compass their mutual elevation, 
which ‘‘the woman business” impartially 
means. 





THE STRUGGLE FOR IMPARTIAL 
SUFFRAGE. 


BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 





No matter in whose hands unjust power 
1s retained, it is never relinquished without 
a struggle more or less protracted. For its 
further unrestricted exercise, whatever the 
particular issue may be, the same frivolous 
and untenable arguments are urged, such as 
hereditary right, established usage, scrip- 
tural authority, natural subordination on the 
one hand and birthright supremacy on the 
other, popular ignorance, contentment of 
those who are ruled without their consent, 
chaos to follow enfranchisement, abolition 
and fanaticism synonymous terms, conserva- 
tism, order, and security, radicalism, vio- 
lence, and ruin, the evils of class administra- 
tion either imaginary or grossly exaggerated, 
preparation must precede reparation, and 
the like. At every stage of the world’s 
progress these pleas have been oracularly 
enforced as unanswerable; and, though their 
worthlessness has been demonstrated in 
every successful conflict, they will, doubt- 
less, continue to be urged with the same 
assurance until usurpation and tyranny cease 
to curse mankind. 

For example, there was scarcely an ob- 
jection urged against the liberation of the 
Southern bondmen that is not now paraded 
in opposition to the political enfranchise- 
ment of the women of the land. There is 
the same foolish talk about the distinction 
of sex as once about the color of the skin; 
the same cool assumption of the nataral in- 
feriority of the class held in thralldom; the 
same paltry subterfuge that they do not de- 
sire to have their condition altered; the 
same hollow pretense that to grant what is 
claimed will be followed by a disregard of 
all womanly proprieties and all household 
duties, as it was said that negro emancipa- 
tion would be the destruction of the cotton 
and sugar crops; the same specious plea 
that they have not the education or training 
necessary to meet the gave responsibilities 
connected with such altered relations, and 
therefore it would be hszardous to make the 
change; the same dogmatic claim that the 
Bible enjoins the subjection of ‘one class to 
another as a divine ordination, and therefore 
to teach or interpret otherwis«: is graceless 
infidelity. As is the crackling of thorns 
under a pot, so is the violent outcry of 
those perturbed spirits who affect to see in 
every fresh claim for equal rights the over- 
throw of all the safeguards of society. 


In spite of deep-rooted caste prejudices, 
which were boldly declared to be beyond the 
power of Christianity to remove as long as 
black and white remained different colors; 
in spite of political pledges, constitutional 
compromises, and religious sanctions; in 
spite of what the Scriptures were alleged to 
teach respecting the servile doom of Canaan 
and his descendants and the rendition of a 
fugitive slave to his master by the Apostle 
Paul; in spite of the injunction, ‘‘ Servants, 
obey your masters,” of the declaration, 
“The powers that be are ordained of God,” 
and of the command, ‘‘ Both thy bondmen 
and thy bondmaids, which thou shalt have, 
shall be of the heathen that are round about 
you,” the system of negro slavery was 
swept out of the land, and who is there now 
so poor as to do it reverence? Of all its 











defenders or apologists, who shows any dis- 
position to demand its restoration? Of the 
countless objections made to its overthrow, 
‘what one is not now regarded. as. puerile in 


tellect, versed in philosophy, skilled: in met- 
aphysics, and adepts in'ratiocination will be 
increasingly a matter of astonishment to all 
posterity. Yet for along period, covering 
generations, they exerted absolute Bway over 
the understandings and consciences of the 
people, who regarded all attempts to refute 
them as absurd, as would be any denial of 
the accuracy of the multiplication table! 
The struggle for the equal distribution of 
political power without regard to sex is in 


‘principle the same and as unreasonably de- 


cried. The same marshaling of foolish, in- 
consequential, and baseless objections to its 
triumph is made as in the instance of the 
anti-slavery movement; and these will 
assuredly be regarded with equal wonder 
and derision in the final settlement of this 
question. No matter what may be the na- 
ture or extent of the opposition; no matter 
what hostile combinations may be formed 
or cunning devices resorted to in order to 
insure defeat; no matter how many wise, 
learned, devout, influential there may be in- 
sisting that the claim should not be allowed; 
no matter how many times the petitioners 
to legislative assemblies for constitutional 
amendments have “ leave to withdraw”; no 
matter what number of rebuffs may be en- 
countered, in public or in private, on the 
right hand or on the left, this movement is 
bound to succeed. Based as it is on the 
rights of human nature, it cannot be safely 
treated with levity or voted down with im- 
punity. 

“The right of representation in the legis- 
lature,” said the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, ‘‘is a right DVESTIMABLE, 
and formidable to tyrants only.” When that 
right is denied to one-half of the entire popu- 
lation of the country, what is it but an ex- 
ercise of tyranny? And, if it is a right 
‘* formidable to tyrants only,” are they not 
plainly designated who insist on trampling 
it under foot? The inconsistency of those 
signers in allowing only male representation 
alters nothing. Some of them were slave- 
holders all their lives, notwithstanding they 
held it to be among self-evident truths that 
all men are created equal and endowed by 
their Creator with an inalienable right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Their principles were fundamental and all- 
embracing; their practices, in these particu- 
lars, selfish and proscriptive. It is for us 
who are living to carry out those principles 
to the full extent, so that al) may enjoy 
equal rights and privileges, to the glory of 
the land in which we live and the advance- 
ment of the cause of liberty throughout the 
world. 

Though the objections to giving women 
the right to vote,and to be represented as 
well as taxed, are multifarious, on being 
tested they are seen to beonly one—namely, 
sex. Not one of them is allowed any con- 
sideration in respect to male voters; menu 
would deem its application in their case an 
insult. By no rule that can be laid down, 
excepting arbitrarily that of sex, can women 
be excluded from the polls; for, if it relate 
to intelligence, education, property, or 
recognized citizenship, they are as well en- 
titled to vote as men. It is sex, then, that is 
under ban; and, if justly so, then no other 
argument is needed. The condition is one of 
attainder; init there is no hope, from it 
there is no escape. Women must continue 
to be at the disposal of men in the future, us 
they have been in the past. They may en- 
joy privileges, but claim no rights) How- 
ever wise in knowledge, exalted in purity, 
capable in ability, gifted in eloquence, 
learned in the arts and sciences, opulent in 
wealth, these endowments and possessions 
bring her no nearer the ballot-box than 
though they were among the ignorant and 
vile. Nay, the ignorant and vile may and 
do vote, if of the masculine order; while 
such women as Mrs, Child, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. 
Howe, Mrs. Livermore, and Mrs. Stone are 
ouly political ciphers! A discrimination 
like this admitsof no defense and must be 
an offense to Heaven. 

Nothing daunted by preceding refusals to 
grant their claim, the most earnest and in- 












THE INDEPENDENT. 





telligent women of Massachusetts have 
again petitioned the legiglature for redress ; 
and, though a large majomity of the joint 
committee to whom their petitions were 
referred made a fayorable report, it was re- 
ted:in the House by. a vote of 142 nays to 
88 yeas. The result is certaiply a. disgrace 











tion, at Worcester, adopted the following 
resolution without a dissenting voice: 

“* Resolved, That we heartily approve of the 
recognition of the rights of women con- 
tained in the fourteenth clause of the Na- 
tional Republican Platform; that the Re- 
publican party of Massachusetts, as the 
representative of liberty and progress, is in 
favor of extending on equal terms 
to all American citizens, irrespective of sex, 
and will hail the day when the educated in- 
tellect and enlightened conscience of women 
will find direct expression at the ballot-box.” 

Such political perfidy has no parallel in 
the annals of American parties. It is all 
the more dishonorable inasmuch as the 
| active co-operation of the leading female 
suffragists was sought and secured by the 
Republican party to make its victory sig- 
nally triumphant. But it will only serve to 
advance the cause, though designed other- 
wise, as another trial will prove. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


BY JOHN BOYLE O’RILLY. 











O seavTeovs Southland ! land of yellow air, 
* a above thee slumbering, and does 
0 


The moveless foliage of thy valleys fair 
And wooded hills, like aureole of gold ! 


O thou, discovered ere the fitting time, 
Ere Nature in completion turned thee forth ! 
Ere aught was finished but thy peerless clime 
Thy virgin breath allured the amorous North. 


O land, God made thee wondrous to the eye ; 
But his sweet singers thou hast never heard. 
He left thee, meaning to come by and by, 
nL ve sweet voice to every bright-winged 


He painted with fresh hues thy myriad flowers, 


them scentless. Ah! their woeful 
ole, 


Like sad reproach of their Creator’s powers— 
To make so sweet, fair bodies, void of soul! 


He gave thee trees of odorous precious wood, 
But midst them all bloomed not one tree of 


’ 
He looked, but said not that his work was 


go 
When leaving thee all perfumeless and mute. 


He blessed thy flowers with honey. Every bell 
entre sunward, with a yearning 


’ 
But no bee-lover ever notes the swell 
Of hearts, like lips, ahungering to be kissed. 


O strange land, thou art Virgin! Thou art not 
A fig-tree barren. Would that I could paint 
For other’s eyes the glory of the spot 
aa wahciemmnir scarce but the senses 


In soft, delicious dreaming when they drain 
Thy wine of color. Virgin fair, thou art 

All sweetly fruitful, waiting with soft pain 
The seener who comes to wake thy sleeping 





EPICUREAN FASTING. 


BY THE REV. LYMAN ABBOTT. - 








I REMEMBER to have read a story of two 
Roman Catholic girls who were discussing 
indirectly the doctrine of penances. Bridget 
was bitterly complaining. The priest bade 
her, she said, wear peas in her shoe for a 
week as a penance; and the sole of her foot 
was sore and almost raw in spots in conse- 
quence. 

“Bless you,” said her more intelligent 
but less devoted companion, with touching 
simplicity, ‘‘did you put in raw peas? I 
boiled mine.” 

If anything could reconcile me to the 
doctrine of penances, it would be boiling 
the peas; and, if anything could make me 
accept the doctrine and practice of fasting 
during Lent, it would be Mons. Blot, who, in 
an article in Harper's Bazar for March 15th, 
shows how that season, which an ignorant 
world has heretofore supposed to be devoted 
to self-sacrifice, can be religiously observed 
without crossing one’s vatural inclination or 
doing aught to deny one’s appetite. In the 
first century, after the fast of forty days 
by our Lord, an angel, it is said by the 
Evangelists, came and ministered unto him. 
His modern disciples have improved on 
their Master, and the angel comes at the be- 
ginning and ministers throughout the fast. 











[April 8, 1878, 


He is a wingleas angel, “‘which the same jt 
is”.a Fren¢h cook, and his nanie Pierre 
Biot. Of all apostles of aorta 


‘tianity he fs entitled to the first rank. jy 


there. be a primacy in that very large de 
nomination of modern Christendom which 
is composed of self-indulgent Christi; 
Mons. Blot is certainly entitled to be’ pri. 
mate. Z 
Mons. Blot opens his sermon on “ Lenten 
Fare” by hinting that there are other than 
ecclesiastical reagons for ‘‘ spring fasting”, 
“Tt may be useful’at the opening of the 
pevitential season—which is, doubtless, ob. 
served with more or less strictness by many 
of our readers—to give directions for ng 
the regulated food in a manner that shall be 
both healthful and palatable. There are 
many sanitary reasons, indeed, in favor of 9 
meager diet and partial abstinence from 


meat at the approach of sprin en 
system needs to be prepared fate ‘alge 


of season.” 

We had not supposed that the “ meager 
diet ” at the approach of warm weather Was 
confined to the observers of Lent. And, 
writing after the Lenten season has com. 


. menced, and while as yet~the loaded teams 


are crossing the Hudson River om the ice, 
and the snow is a foot or two deep, and the 
thermometer ranges from twenty degrees 
above zero to eight or ten below, we are in- 
clined to think that as yet. the “sanitary” 
reasons” for a ‘‘ meager diet” are few. But, 
as the preacher gets from his introduction’ 
into his subject, and begins to show how the 
‘regulated, food” may be. made both . 
“healthful and palatable,” we find ourselves 
perplexed at every step of the way by the 
wonder, If this be a meager diet, what iss 
generous one? ' 

‘Nor is it ne 
change. The aeaaemne om vartety aoe 
vegetables, fruits, etc., will suffice to please’ 
the most fastidious epicure. As we shall 
hereafter show, Lenten dinners of several ‘ 
courses, with soups and sauces, as well ag 
entrées and rétes, can be readily arranged.” 

In our innocence, we had always supposed 
that the very object of fasting was to purify 
the soul by denying the body. A system of 
fasting which ‘will suffice to please the 
most fastidious epicure” is certainly as nov: ' 
el as its discovery is gratifying; and the 
thanks, not only of our Episcopal and’ Ro- 
man Catholic brethren, but of the entire 
Christian community, are due, surely, to this 
gentleman for pointing out a way by which 
we can gratify at once our most conscien- 
tious scruples and our most epicurean appé’ 
tites. Only one cannot help thinking that 
Mons. Blot should not stop at Lenten fare, 
It would be well to add, for example, the 
manufacture of hair-shirts adapted to peni- 
tential uses, composed of tissues so soft and 
silky as to be luxurious to the most sensitive 
skin; and scourges which the more zealous 
ofour Roman Catholic penitents might ap- 
ply to their ‘backs and shoulders with the 
greatest zeal and with no other effect than to 
produce a pleasant tickling sensation. 

But Mons. Blot is nothing if not practical; 
and he proceeds to show, by giving a series 
of courses, what can be done with fish and 
vegetables by way of ‘‘ varying the regulated 
food” and making a ‘‘ meager diet” such a8 
“ will suffice to please the most fastidious 
epicure.” 

We quote one of these Lenten pro 
grammes. It is enough to make us wish 
that we too were ourselves of tne ‘‘ Apostol- 


ic Church.” 
BILL OF FARE, 
BREAKFAST. 
Pickled Onions, Olives, Omelet, fines-herbes, Smoked 
Salmon, Potatoes Lyonnaise, Cheese, Compote of Grapes, 


Bananas. 
LUNCH, 


Sardines, Pickled Oranges, Fried Oysters, Stewed 
Prunes, Strawberries. 
DINNER. : 
Green Turtle Soup, Pickled Carrots, Piccalilll, Places , 
au Beurre Noir, Perch, Tomato Sauce, Fried Mullets 
Mashed’ Potatoes, Sweet Corn, Omelet Souffiée, Chees® 
Savarin Cake, Compote of Oranges, Pine-apples, Nate. 


SUPPER. 

Pickled Oitrons, Broiled White Fish, Caper Saves 

Cranberry Jelly, Oranges. ’ 
Shades of the fathers! if this be Lenten 

fasting, what is Easter feasting? If this be 
the bread that Mons, Pierre Blot makes out 
of the stones of the wilderness, what could, 
he not do if not confined to a ‘‘meager diet”? 
If this be Daniel’s pulse and water, what are, 
the viands of those that feed at the king’s 
table ?* ‘ial 
TBince the shove was written Mons, Blot has iaqued ® 
escing artists eo }aabe fare in the Bazar for March 
224, in which lie ré¢ominends as a part of the “ regulated 
feod,” and. at ‘once “ healthful and palatable, 
rareblt, which he says, with a charming disregard of BY:, 
giene, “ makes an excellent dish for suppét." 
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sive meat eating on the youth of this coun- 

are well-known. It is fortunate that 
there are forty days out of the three hundred 
and sixty-five when this deadly, carnivorous 
appetite is restrained among a goodly num- 
ber of our citizens. But no such effects fol- 
Jow from the use of ardent spirits; and so, 
according to Mons. Blot, free indulgence in 
wives knows no Lent—et least, so we judge 
from his recipe for an “Epicurean Salad 
for Lent” : 

«This is a most excellent dish for break- 
fastor lunch, or even for an early supper. 
It.is composed of ten or twelve potatoes, 
two white onions, half a pint of claret, one 

int of Maderia, two or three truffles, two 
jemons, parsley, oil, vinegar, and other sea- 
sonings. 

We are conscious that we have not done 
Mons. Blot’s admirable essay justice in these 
brief paragraphs concerning it. It must, 
indeed; be read to be appreciated. Nor do 
we ever remember to have seen a finer illus- 
tration of the progress which Christianity 
has made in refinement, culture, and the art 
of.selfindulgence since the days when fast- 
ing meant real denial of the appetite than it 
receives in this extraordinary disclosure of 
the manner in which we can observe all the 
regulations of the fast season without doing 
sught to disturb a self-indulgent life or to 
crogs an epicurean appetite. 

Let me not be’ misunderstood. Though I 
donot keep Lent myself, I honor those that 
do. Though I never fast myself—for, to my 
thought, the bridegroom is ever with us, and 
the children of the bride-chamber have no 
need to fast—I honor those that hold a dif- 
ferent opinion and maintain a different 
practice. But epicurean Lent, fasting that 
involves no self-sacrifice, what value. can it 
possess? Is it not characteristic of an age 
that is ambitious for the crown but eschews 
the cross, that would sit on the right hand 
of Jesus in his coronation hour, but that 
stands afar off or openly denies him in his 
crucifixion, that a professor of epicureanism 
can seriously propose a fasting without self- 
denial, a Lent: that shall not incommode 
even the most fastidious epicure? 

What is a Christianity witbout self-sacri- 
fice- worth? ‘‘ if the salt have lost its savor, 
wherewith shall it be salted? It is thence- 
forth good for nothing but to be cast out 
and to be trodden under foot of men.” 





HOW TO EDUCATE THE NEGRO 
RACE. 


BY GEN. SAMUEL C. ARMSTRONG, 
Pamcira, or tras Hampton Noemat Insrirore, Va. 





Justice and the welfare of our country 
demand that means be supplied adequate to 
lift the illiterate masses of the South toa 
degree of intelligence suited to their needs. 
The tendency’ of such elevation will be to 
prevent those social and political combina- 
tions of ignorant men which are the most 
threatening danger of our future. The 
negro, with the chains of centuries just 
fallen from Lis limbs, stretches out his hands 
in passionate entreaty for a little help, for 
light to see. Without force, in mental dark- 
hess, emancipation isso far but a physical, 
nota moral fact. 

He doesnot cry for food and clothes; four 
millions of ex-slaves have thrown scarcely 
& pauper upon the country. The old slave's 
dream of forty acres and a mule is of the 
past. He is meeting his fate manfully, and 
only asks for work and schools. Give him 
fair wages and gvod instruction, and the 
negro question will be settled; this genera- 
tion will have done the duty assigned.to it 
by God who gave us the victory, and the 
greatest moral triumph of the century will 
be.accomplished. 

The negro-has falsified the predictions of 
hisenemies, and dispelled the fears of bis 
friends. They said he would give himself 
Yo riot and plunder; but he earned the grat- 
itude of the South by his fidelity to the 
family and the plantation, while bis master 
Was fighting against his. freedom. They 
sid the freedman would not work ; but he 
taised in one yeat nearly four million bales 
of cotton, They ridiculed ‘‘Sambo” in 
Uniform; but the steady lines at Petersburg 
and the charge at Fort Wagner attest bis 


What grander enterprise could there be 

than to take up the cause of a race like this, 
7 their old guides and suspecting 
‘Oeesent leaders, and prepare for them 
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The pernicious and deadly effects of exces- 
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with timely zeal and by wise methods an 
army of educators, who shall give tone to 
their character, direction to their ideas, and, 
by molding the now plastic material, 
secure 8 well-laid and solid foundation, upon 
which. the workmen of the future sball 
build to the honor of the race and of the 
nation and to the glory of God ? 


Some share in this work is attempted by 
the Hampton Normal and Agricultural In- 
stitute. It is located in the town of Hamp- 
ton, Va, near Fortress Monroe, at the 
mouth of the Chesapeake Bay. It is one of 
the curious facts of history that near this 
spot the first slaves were landed in America. 
And here, in the providence of God, is now 
established the first school for freedmen. It 
begun under the auspices of the American 
Missionary Association and Freedmen’s 
Bureau, from which this normal school for 
training colored teachers for their own 
people has grown. It was opened with only 
20 pupils and 2 teachers, in 1868, while its 
present. roll numbers 213 students. It has 
10 teachers in the academic and 6 in the in- 
dustrial department. We have a farm of 
about 175 acres, upon which each of the 
five squads of the male pupils (for they 
are thus divided) work one day in the 
week, and all on‘ Saturdays, under the 
tuition of a thoroughly trained New En- 
gland farmer and mechanic, and are paid, 
according to their skill, from four to twelve 
cents per hour. Thus they work one- 
fifth and study, with even greater succeas 
for the labor, four-fifths of the time. In 
this process they unite an agricultural edu- 
cation with mental training for teachers, and 
so are prepared to fill up their long vaca- 
tions as teachers in farming and cultivators 
of the soil wherever located. 

The females are divided, in like manner, 
into industrial squads, and are taught the 
use of the sewing machine, to cut and make 
garments, and to do all kinds of domestic 
and household work, receiving the same 
payment, as a partof the support. Wehave 
a printing office and a skilled printer, under 
whom the more tractable learn all the work 
of the office. They issue a monthly paper, 
called the Southern Workman, which already 
circulates about 1,200 copies in all the 
Southern States. This is edited by two of 
the lady teachers, and is not only a stimulus, 
but a source of great mental pleasure and 
profit to the colored people. The Messrs. 
Hoe & Co. have been so strongly impressed 
with this method of educating and elevating 
the race that they have just donated to the 
printing office of the school one of their first- 
class cylinder presses. The course of train- 
ing is limited to three years,in which is taught, 
besides these industria) arts, all the element- 
ary branches of an. English education; an 
oral course in moral science, such as has 
been outlined in President Mark Hopkins’s 
twelve lectures ; the best methods of teach- 
ing, as taught in our best normal schools for 
whites; and the elements of music and sing- 
ing of household and sacred songs. 

The Hampton Normal School went into 
operation under a charter from the State of 
Virginia, in 1870. We have called to our 
aid the best teachers which could be found 
in our Eastern normal schools and higher 
seminaries. The enthusiasm and esprit du 
corps of the majority of these colored stu- 
: dents in their studies and in this institution 
would astonish the professors and students 
of the best New England colleges. Already 
we have sent out fifty to sixty colored téach- 
ers, who are having the best success in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. There is a press- 
ing demand for more from ex-slaveholders 
and ex-rebel officers and citizens, who prom- 
ise protection and aid. Three hundred 
would not supply. the demand. 

One edifice has been already erected, with 
chapel and recitation-rooms to accommodate 
800; but in this there are dormitories for 
forty only. We have barracks and out- 
buildings; but, for wantof room, many of our 
male students have willingly occupied tents 
only during this inclement winter. So 
ardent is their desire for an education, they 
will sacrifice anything and everything for it. 
They will work day and night and under- 
go any toil or privation. Virginia to-day 
should have 800 good colored teachers, and 
North Carolina requires as many more. 

We have imperative need of buildings, 
which.-will cost $125,000. We have already 
| laid the foundation of one, to cost $75,000. 





To complete this and to provide for these 








wants, we have come North with ‘a band of 
singers to raise the needed funds—or, at 
least, a part—through a series of concerts 
given in the Northern cities. 

The past of our colored population has 
been such that an institution devoted espe- 
cially to them must provide-a training more 
than usually comprehensive, must include 
both sexes: and a variety of occupations, 
must produce moral as well as mental 
strength, and, while making its students the 
best mechanical laborers, must make them 
good men and women. Power, character, 
manhood is the ultimate end of education, 
of experience, and of life; and the best, 
most practical training is that of the facul- 
ties, which should guide and direct all the 
others. The South needs men and women 
trained to labor, both general and special; 
but even more it needs men and women 
trained in their duties as citizens, powerful 
for good by the moral force of their charac- 
ters and the neyer-failing example of their 
lives: The negroes, who are to form. the 
working classes of the South, must be taught 
not only to do their work well, but to know 
what their work means; and, while at Hamp- 
ton the discipline of hurd work keeps away 
the indolent, it attracts the determined and 
deserving, endows the graduates with a spirit 
of self-reliance and of manliness, and re- 
turns them to the world at the end of our 
three years’ course something more than 
mere pedagogues and farmers—civilizers, 
able not only to encourage the young idea, 
but to work to advantage the exhausted 
lands about them, and by example and pre- 
cept to teach right ideas of life and duty. 
Such men are needed by the the state; but 
above all are they needed by the colored 
race, whose: greatest danger is in the bad 
leadership of demagogues, whose destiny is 
not yet assured, and whose future honorable 
position is to be secured only by toil. To 
this end also the training of the women 
is a valuable adjunct, their work in the in- 
dustrial school which is connected with the 
Institute and their manual Jabor in the In- 
stitute itself fitting them to meet the de- 
mands which are likely to be made upon 
them in after life, either as teachers of young 
children or as wives and mothers. 

The State of Virginia has not only granted 
the school a charter, but endowed it with a 
land scrip of $100,000. But the present de- 
mands of the institution are far beyond its 
capacity or means. The philanthropists of 
the North will find in the education of 
colored teachers for the South one of the 
most powerful and effective means of re- 
storing the better feeling and the business 
enterprise of all the states lately in rebellion. 





EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN 
FRANCE. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM WELLS. 


Juxes Smion, minister of -public instruc- 
tion in France, to his credit be it said, is one 
of the few French statesmen who are will- 
ing to see something worthy of imitation in 
their enemies,:and to profit by the stern ex- 
perience of humiliation. He has been wise 
enough to present to the National Assembly 
and to press upon its attention some very 
radical reforms in the system of popular and 
higher education, based mainly on that of 
their German foes. And in this effort he has 
been well sustained by Bréal, professor in 
the College de France, who studied for some 
time in Berlin, and by the leading editors of 
the Journal des Debats. y 

Simon’s reforms, however, relate mainly 
to the system of instruction, properly so 
called, and not to the general discipline, 
which he was: apparently afraid or not in- 
clined to touch. In the French colleges, or 
lyceums as they are called, the ancient lan- 
guages form the ‘basis of: instruction, with 
history, modern languages, and the exact 
sciences as adjuncts. Their weakest point is 
evidently their mode of. ‘discipline. The 
most of them are what is called: “ internes,” 
requiring the students all to be under the 
close control of overseers and to live to- 
gether under a sort of military discipline, 
like a scholastic barracks. -There are five 
colleges of this kind in Paris, while there 
are only two known as “‘ ezternes”—that is, 
exclusively for city scholars. And besides 
these there are great boarding schools, cou- 
taining as many as 400 pupils, who are 
marched twice daily in rank and: file to the 
college for special instruction. Some years 
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“> <a 
ago there was a mammoth institution, com- 


posed of the lower classes of one of the 
most popular colleges, erected just outside 
of the walls, in which about $00 children, 
from the ages of seven to twelve years, were 
crowded together in great dormitories. 

The French people willingly send their 
children away from their homes to be, at 
least, for five or six day: of the week in 
these barracks, in which they give four or 
five hours daily to recitations and from 
eight to ten hours are under the oversight of 
tutors, whose police-like business is 30 dis- 
agreeable that only inferior men, who cau 
obtain little else to do, are willing to under- 
take it. Many of these tutors are socially 
and not unfrequently intellectually beneath 
the students of the higher collegiate cfasses; 
and thus there is early instilled a distaste and 
a want of respect for authority, which follow 
them through life, and which in the army 
are continued by a system of adjunct sub- 
ordinate officers, who are little better than 
spies over the cadets and are cordially hated 
by them. 

The admirable discipline of the Prussian 
army, in counterdistinction to the insubor- 
dination of the French soldiers, in the late 
war may be traced to this difference in 
early training. The Germans managed 
everywhere to cause their disciplinary 
officers to be respected as well as feared. 
The moral and hygienic disadvantages of 
taking so many children from their homes 
and massing them together, with but very 
little recreation or exercise, are too patent 
to need demonstration. 

French colleges have eight regular classes, 
which are divided into three groups. The 
first two are known as elementary, the next 
three are called the grammar classes, and 
the remainder the rhetorical or literary. 
We refer to these mainly to say that, so far 
as the teachers are concerned; there is very 
little promotion from one to the other, and 
the teaching is, therefore, quite likely to 
become dry and destitute of freshness and 
enthusiasm. Within a few years, especially 
under the Iate Minister Duruy, quite an 
effort has been made to attach scientific de- 
partments to the colleges, with a view to 
practical education, in imitation of the so- 
called “real schools” of Germany. But 
these have had no marked success, because 
of the tendency of the classical collegiates 
to look down upon them, and dub their 
students as “‘epiciers’’ (grocers) in con- 
tempt; and, as the Frenchman has 8 mortal 
fear of ridicule, he will let it kill a good 
cause, and thus lets these scientific schools 
be filled with very inferior students. 

And again a great evil in ils ‘results is the 
system of competition, as they practically 
use it—not among the scholars of one class 
or institution, but among those of different 
colleges. At the close of the year the eight 
colleges of Paris and Versailles send a cer- 
tain number of students, about six or eight, 
in each division toa general competition of 
prizes, over which the minister presides 
with great solemnity. The result’ is that 
during the whole year the teachers are train- 
ing their best students for this rivalry, be- 
causc a great part of the bonor of success 
accrues to them, and, of course, the poorer 
scholars are neglected. The successful 
student is relieved from military duty, while 
the teacher is likely to be promoted or to 
receive the ‘‘ Red Ribbon”—as the say, the 
cross of honor. ‘This is all done with such 
pomp and: publicity that it greatly aids in 
cultivating the Frencliman’s national weak- 
ness—that of sacrificing everything to an in- 
ordinate love of glory. 

But, while cultivating this, they have been 
practically neglecting those necessary ac- 
quirements the absence of which became:so 
patent to them in collision with their recent 
foes: In the very beginning of the war intel- 
ligent French officers were strack with the 
facility with which the German officers 
spoke the French, and especiaily with their 
geographical familiarity with the strange 
country. This is the real impulse. to the re- 
forms suggested by Jules'Simon. And ha 
therefore, recommends a much more thor- 
ough geographical training and an increased 
attention to the study of the modern lan- 
guages, especially the German; while he at 
the same time emphasises the necessity of 
making these also tend to practical resulta, 











But the students have hitherto been crowded ~ 
with work, and any addition to it is impossi- , 
ble, and cannot be effected without 4 re . 
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trenchment from some of thé normal studies; 
and this he recommends.. He,would reduce 
the hours. given to the oxcient languages, 
with a view of gaining some for the modern; 
and ia all his suggestions for reform he fol- 
lows the German model for the schools, as 
his. military colleagues have done for reor- 
ganization of the army. - 

Simon says in his,programme that one 
learns the ancient Janguages to read them, 
and the modern to speak them also ; and 
this is the substance of bis very modest re- 
forms, for he evidently would go much fur- 
ther if he were sure of success. He abolishes 
Latin verses, and the translation from French 
into Latin he confines to the lower classes. 
He has not had the courage to attack the 
Latin Qration, which is the great prize of 
honor. But even these trifling innovations 
have raised a violent storm about his ears. 
Archbishop Dupanloup has led the attack 
against him, assisted by a portion of the 
University, led by. one of the famous Aca- 
demicians, who declares that under such a 
régime all wholesome intellectual diet is 
abolished, and that the system is destroyed 
under which the three greatest epochs of 
French literature have r'sen to glory. Had 
there not been atruce between Thiers and 
the members of the Right, it is probable that 
Simon would have fallen, because he has 
suppressed Latin verses. 

Under the Empire Jules Simon was the 
popular idol of the poor and toiling masses; 
and,though power has made him much more 
conservative and politic—perhaps to preserve 
his ministerial chair in a-conservative min- 
istry—he is certainly doing a good work 
even to start a reform in some of. the time- 
honored abuses of the French schools, A 
Frenchman’s ignorance of geography and 
history is proverbial; and as to modern lan- 
guages, he affects a. supreme contempt for 
any but his own, which,being the diplomatic 
and polite language of the world and refined 

ety, he expects and assumes to meet 
everywhere. But this assumption has led 
him into the grave error of despising the 
rest of the world, and especially his German 
rival for the primacy of power in Europe. 
Stunned by an unexpected blow, he was for 
a time staggered and benumbed; but now, 
while recovering his sober senses, he is be- 
ginning to inquire what it was that thus 
struck him, 

He finds it was German thoroughness in 
education.and discipline, German self-denial 
and loyalty to duty, and even German de- 
velopment in physical organization—for the 
German troops were sometimes as giants by 
the side of pigmies. {t is, as the old Latin 
proverb . asserts, rather unfortunate to be 
taught by one’s. enemies; but we think the 
experience is perhaps so.much the more 
valuable, and so seems to think Jules Simon. 
For, in addition to the more thorough teach- 
ing of the practical studies, he even enforces 
physica] education, which he declares bas 
been greatly neglected. He, perceives that 
the German schools make physical training 
®@ matter of prime importance, and notices 
their very extensive apparatus and skilled 
teachers in this line. 

He, therefore, declares that. every college 
should have its.‘‘ gymnasium,” properly so 
called, and the necessary appurtenances to 
a full development of the. physical. powers 
of, the students. He even goes further, and 
declares that among these there should be a 
goodly number of ‘‘chassepots,” and de- 
mands that the student who leaves the 
college should' be able.to. handle the musket 


like the practiced and experienced soldier. . 


He would also institute a gymnasium in the 
Parisian Normal School for the training of 
professors, that these might become aware of 
the value of this discipline. And he has 
gone even a step further in this line, by ap- 
pointing a captain. and a corps of subor- 
dinate officers to have the oversight. of the 
pupils of one of the largest colleges of Paris. 
Simon cannot forget French military glory, 
and on this rock, with all his reforms, we fear 
he will split. 
S$ 

Tue otherSunday morning a stranger entered 
Christ church, at Indianapolis, and, there being 
no usher just at hand, was ‘permitted to occupy 
astanding position fora moment or two. At 
length he was approached by one of the breth- 
ren, when he inquired: “What church is 
this?” “Christ church, sir.” “Is he in?’ 


The stranger was led to conclude that he was 
from the fact that he was’ immediately shown 
to a seat. : ' 
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THE DYING WORDS OF DR, 
GUTHRIE. 


‘BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL. 








1 Am sitting at an open window in the row 
of heuses stretching along the shore, from 
one of which. three weeks ago .the soul of 
my beloved and: honored friend took its 
flight. ‘The ocean stretches before me, re- 
flecting ‘the blue sky and making sweet 
music on the pebbles just below me. It was 
just such a day when from this. place, a 
little more than & year ago, my sainted 
mother left us. I love to link them together 
in my thoughts as I look on that ocean, in 
its depth and fullness and brightness and 
calm, though happily not in its uncertainty, 
a fitting emblem of the: ‘‘saint’s everlasting 
rest.” 

Dr. Guthrie was distinguished by his per- 
fect simplicity. He-~wasa child of Nature. 
He never did or said anything for the sake 
of appearances. He would talkas freely 
and ‘unconsciously and spontaneously in the 
drawing-room of a duchess as in the cottage 
of a peasant. So his last sayings are per- 
fectly natural. He was a true bit of human- 
ity in death, asin life. There was no pre- 
tending to be superior to bodily frailty. The 
giant form is prostrated by weakness. The 
magnanimous heart confesses infirmity. 
The strong one bows in the presence of 
death. He said: “The days have come 
when If have-no pleasure in them.” 

A smiling countrywoman tripping «past 
the window from which he could look 
across the ‘road, which alone: divides the 
house from the beach, he said: ‘“ Vaniias 
vanitatum. I would gladly give all my 
money and fame for that: poor body’s. vigor 
and cheerfulness.” He suffered at last from 
difficulty: of respiration. ‘‘I have often 
seen death-beds and often described them; 
but had no conception till now what hard 
work dying really is.” His sympathy for 
others was beautifully expressed when he 
said: “ Had I known this years ago as I 
know it now, I would have felt far more for 
others in sithilar circumstances than I ever 
did.” Yes, he often was called to comfort 
and help the dying. But he had not then 
died. What a consolation it is that He on 
whom we chiefly rely for dying help has 
died himself, felt death in all its bodily and 
mental aggravations, can sympathize with 
us fully, and, moreover, sbows us in himself 
how death is the door into life. 

Dr. Guthrie’s mental power, love of Nature, 
and gentle‘sympathies were manifested to 
the last., ‘Fhe following remark was so like 


| him. ‘In reference‘tothe Queen’s telegraphic 


message of inquiry he said: ‘‘It is very 
kind.” And then of a humble Scotch maid, 
who waited on him with respectful and sym- 
pathizing love: ‘‘ Affection is very sweet, 
and it is all one from whatever quarter— 
whether from this Highland lassie or from a 
peeress; just as to a thirsty man cold water 
is equally grateful from a spring bubbling on 
the hillside as froma richly ornamented 
fountain.” He was always fond of children; 
and a little child. was lifted up:on the bed to 
kiss him and for him to kiss—fitting feature 
of the close of a child-loving and of a child- 
like life. Appealing to God, he said: “ O, 
most mighty and most merciful! pity me— 
once 4 great sinner and now a great sufferer.” 
; Expressing his faith, he said,as he looked 


know what a father’s heart is; but my love 
to my children is no more to God’s infinite 
love as a father than one drop of water to 
that boundless ocean out there.” 

Then, again, blending his human sympa- 
thies with his divine aspirations, he asked 
for some of ‘‘ the bairnie’s hymns,” as he 
called them; and so, for his special solace, 
“There is a happy land” and ‘0, that will 
be: joyful” were sung to him. In a former 
letter I think I mentioned how he asked for 
a mieror, and said that, as thesailor climbs 
the masthead to. look out for land, so he 
wanted, by his change of features, to see if 
he was nearing home. As he approached 
the better land, he seemed to see the shining 
ones awaiting his passage, and as his cheer- 
ing adieu to the dear wife and children 
round him he exclaimed, ‘“‘ Happy! happy!” 
and péacefully passed away. 

Can the “ death of the righteous” be the 

‘end of the righteous? What! a successful 
warrior against self ‘and sin perish when he 
wins ‘the victory? The minister of mental 





) and spiritual life to the souls of others himself 


° 


out over the sea: ‘‘I am a father, and I |, 





lose all life through weakness of the valves of 
the heart? One who had for years been reg- 
ulating this life by the hope of a future life 
find nothing but annihilation beyond? One 
who had been for years walking with God, 
trusting, loving, serving God, whom God 
must have known as one. who was thus faith- 
fully striving to be his servant and friend, 
and God be willing to lose such a friend and 
let him perish as a dog? Would not God 
‘“be ashamed to be cailed the God” of such 
servants if he had not ‘“prepared for them a 
city”? Would he not deserve tobe ashamed 
of having such servants if he did not secure 
to them another and a better life beyond the 
present? The life and death of such a man 
as Guthrie fling scorn on materialism. How 
much more, then, the life and death of 
Jesus? How righteous was he! And by 
what an aggravated death he died! Yet 
how triumphantly he lived again! Pre- 
eminently righteous! Pre-cminently illus- 
trating the death of ‘the righteous! Pre- 
eminently living and triumphing after death, 
we are sure that to Guthrie, and to all who 
serve the same Lord, to die is gain. “I know 
that I shall live because I know that my 
Redeemer liveth.” 





MOODS. 





BY RACHEL POMEROY. 





ALL dull the day, all mute and sad the muse? . 
Yet pluck the hour, nor cayil nor refuse, 

Its drop of sap is not quite dry, mayhap ; 
Aceept the chance thou canst not choose. 


Was’t yester morning, or a night before 

The cheery god came knocking at thy door? 
Likely to-day he only stays away 

To make thee prize his calls the more. 


Thee found he then snarling for something 
new ? 
Nay, rather planning thy plain work’ to do; 
Thou couldst not guess that he had cared to 
bless, 
Before his weleome smote thee through. 


No need with fearsome breath to ask his name. 
Swifter than light, subtler than thought he 
came. 
The cabined room put off its somber gloom, 
And flowered into rosy flame. 


I warrant thee that day thou wouldst not 
spare 
To bribe his stay with entertainment rare! 
Setting thy best before the seldom guest, 
Tempting thy king with noble fare ! 


If long or short he bode, not thine to mark. 
From star to sun, from dewy morn to dark, 

Each instant flew, as freighted instants do ; 
For teasing Time thou didst not hark. 


So comforting the fashion of his grace, 
So kind the radiant promise of his face, 

It seemed as though he nevef meant to go, 
But find with thee a dwelling-place. 


At last thou saidst : My starving cry is stilled. 
Life hath on me its benediction spilled. 

I will not mind what lot may lurk behind ; 
My cup, my empty cup is filled ! 


Or how or whence it fell thou mindest not, 

The doom that turned thy daytime to a blot. 
The latch alas ! lifted to let him pass! 

He went. All else thou hast forgot, 


Now, left to go thy disenchanted ways, 
Before the ashes of last evening’s blaze 
Thou crouchest wan, the genial stranger 
gone— 
Undone, amid thy weary days. 


Art, then, so loath to sit awhile alone? 
Be thou and solitude such haters grown ? 
What hast thou done this coward Thee to 
shun ? 
Wherefore afraid of what’s thine own ? 


Prithee, beg wit enough to be 
Unto thyself wholesome seciety. 

Let the god go, so but his going show 
Thine infinite resource to thee ! 


‘No longer ’mid those haunting splendors grope, 
‘ Nor sullen o’er the festive embers mope ; 


Brush from thy day this filmy web away 
And train thy ken to wider scope. 


Haply, this moment, cowering at thy side 
In homely garb, the deity may bide; 

Tame duty’s task his unsuspected mask— 
Rough husk wherein he loves te hide. . 


Oh! try to think thy Muse is always near; 
Dare to count common-place occasion dear.’ 
No realer bliss expect to find than this, 

And take thine inspiration here } 


[April 3, 1873, 


THE GODLESS PHYSICAL ‘ 
ENCY OF THE DAY. eed 


BY TAYLER LEWIS, LL.D, 





THE two great divisions of the ancient 
philosopby were, both of them, grave and 
reverential. They were religious, too, in. 
asmuch as they showed the incompleteness 
of_all knowledge that did not rise above ex. 
perience. They both acknowledged some 
thing higher. With Plato it was the world 
above sense, the sphere of what he called 
‘*ideas.” With Aristotle it was the world 
above Nature, to which he first gave’ the 
name metaphysica, the supernatural, or the 
powers beyond the physical. They were sub. 
stantially the same—at least, as Tegards the 
sense-transcending sphere, however variant 
their mode of expression. ‘‘ Theology, the 
queen of the sciences,” was the dictum of the 
one; “God and soul, the only true being,” 
was the thought that pervaded every page of 
the other. These supersensual, ideas, of both 
philosophers ‘are in harmony with ‘Reyela- 
tion, They modulate easily into. that upper 
strain of the apostle: The things unseen and 
eternal, in distinction from the things seen and 
temporal,” or ‘‘the things invisible, from 
which came the things that do appear,” In 
other words, they offered a direct transition 
to that higber world of truth to which the 
school of Spencer and Tyndall affords 
no entrance ; from which, in fact, it directly 
bars out every one who knowingly takes the 
first step with them in this realm of dark 
ness. Hence it is that the works of Aristotle 
and Plato were ever both regarded as fayor- 
able to Christianity, and studied by religious 
men according as: intellectual temperament 
determined them to one or the. other. 

But high philosophy always . declines 
when left to itself in this fallen and falling 
world. It was so with ‘these oldcr forms, 
An easy and pretentious Eclecticism first 
prepared the way, :by tending to. a sheer 
nominalism; and then there came in the 
Epicurean herd—-noisy, boasting, shallow, 
materializing, intensely irreligious, It was 
not calm, like theold philosophy. It-could 
not stand indifferent even. As it could not 
favor religion, so neither could it let it alone, 
It was possessed by a diabolical spirit of at- 
tack. Its outcry against Hades and all ideas 
of future retribution was like that of the de- 
mons in later times: ‘‘ What have we to.do 
with thee, Jesus of Nazafeth? Hast thou 
come to torment us?’ How far, sometimes, 
they went out of their way to assail every 
serious form of thought may be seen by any 
one who studies Lucretius. Besides being 
shallow and pretentious, it was, moreover, 
terribly afraid. They could not disguise it, 
or the grudge they felt. They seem to be 
ever seeing ‘‘the wrathful face of Religio,” 
as the Latin poet describes it, “ scowling 
upon them from the Heavens.” There was 
the thought of something above sense which 
seemed to be ever haunting them, in spite of 
all their protestations of philosophic cool- 
ness; and for them there was terror in that 
idea. It was not the superstitions of the 
old religion that alarmed them, with them 
they had no quarrel; but the conviction 
coming home, at times. with tremendous 
force, that there was something in the 
human soul, and in the human destiny, even 
as seen upon the earth, far more solemn and 
momentous than their poor atomic philoso- 
phy could explain. Hence their contioual 
assaults. They could not be calm. They 
had what Socrates calls “a horror of the 
spiritual.” They could not let Religioslone, 
because the thought of her would never let 
them alone. 

A similar cycle repeats itself in modern 
times. We have had again these two old 
forms of philosophizing. Aristotle revives 
in Bacon—the real Bacon, we mean, in dis- 
tinction from the stale authority of the Del- 
monico orators; whilst Plato comes again in 
Cudworth, Hooker, and other noble think- 
ers of the Anglican and Puritan Church. 
Eclecticism, too, shows itself in the later 
Scotch and Hamiltonian schools; and now, 
as of old, there is flooding us the shallow 
yet everywhere prevailing current of the 
materializing and the etheistical philosophy. 
The science of the times is almost wholly 
characterized by it. Ifany one wishes to see 
the difference between it and former man- 
ifestations, let him spend a few hours in 
converse with such great religious m:nds 98 
Newton and Leibnitz, and then turn him to 
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tifie declamation which seeks to make an 
addience wonder by talking of “Shakes- 
‘seare. Newton, Raphael (together, doubt- 
‘jess, with. the distinguished lecturer him- 
self) as all potential in the fires of the sun,” 

gp al once ‘“‘members of the nebular 

““gloud,” when ‘‘not alone vegetable and 

_ mineral forms, but the buman mind itself, 
emotion, intellect, will, conscience, and con- 

~ geiousness all had their origin,” in the same 
manner as the fungus and the gas, Why 
not complete this sounding climax by 
assigning their makeweight, their Deus ex 
machina, their ‘‘ impersonal and unconscious 
God,”.a3 another of the school has lately 
characterized him, to the same exhaustless 
pangenesis—thus giving him his due place 
in the scheme as the last product, instead of 
the First Author of Nature? 


The ‘same moral phenomena, too, are 
coming round again. There is the same 
boasting. that characterized the Epicurean 

“-gchool, and which 1s ever most rare where 
thought and conviction are most profound. 
There is the same affectation of calmness, 
ever betraying itself by- the same unerring 
symjtons of dislike and uneasiness, the 
game show of superiority to what are styled 
“narrow religious ideas,” the same immense 
talk about what science is going to do for the 
world in some future period, whilst so 
utterly impotent to relieve the least of those 
near calamities now, as ever of old, passing 
us in countless throngs through the thick-set 
trap-doors of the broken hedge of life. 
They tell us about the cosmos, about the 
origin of worlds, the dispositions of the 
nebular fluid, the ‘‘fiery cloud,” and how 
all forms of life and mind come out of it; 
but we point them to this mécrocosmvs that 
lies so near us, this poor dying body that 
they have been dissecting and peering into 
with their microscopes, and’ experimenting 
upon in-every way since the days of the 
Egyptian pbysicians—we ask them for 
knowledge here, we implore them to 
help tis here, and medical science stands 
aghast—all science stands aghast. It can- 
pot respond toourcry. There could be no 
bitterer satire upon these enormous preten- 
sions, so loudly put forth at Delmonico din- 
ners, in respect to what science has done 
and is going todo for us, than this confes- 
sion of ignorance, of uncertainty, and even 
of despair, that has lately been put forth by 
the highest medical authorities. And yet 
where we most want help the utter heart- 
lessness, the extreme inhumanity of this 
scientific humanitarianism most conspicu- 
ously shows itself. 1t tells us we must not 
pray. The physicians give us up; but we 
may not say, God help us. That would be 
unscientific. It was a physician, it is said, 
who first suggested to Prof. Tyndall that 
wonderful conception, the so-called “ physi- 
cal test of prayer” in hospitals of the sick. 
In view of the undeniable facts stated above, 
it would surely seem that of all men the phy- 
tician should be the last one to utter such an 
insult to Christianity and its Author, however 
skeptical he might be as to the efficacy of 
such a remedy. The confessed uncertainty 
of his own science should have taught him 
alittle modesty, It was for this, doubtless, 
that the chief promulgator of the new idea 
received the honors conferred upon him at 
Delmonico’s. The clerical orator does not 
specially dwell upon it in his laudation ; but, 
surely, itis that for which Prof. Tyndall has 
been most distinguished, and for which he 
willbe best remembered, if remembered at 
all, by posterity. All the antecedents, too, 
of thé affair, as well as many of its accom- 
paniments, go to show that this open insult 
to religion and Christianity, the greatest that 


has been offered since the days of Celous,_ 


gave him with very many his chief éc/at on 
that occasion, It was sufficient to give any 
man notoriety. A scientific test of prayer! 
A physical experiment to determine whether 
the only Light of this dark world was in 
earnest, or mistaken, or was under some 
funatical hallucination when he said that 
"men ought always to pray, and not to 
faint.” The boldness and absurdity of the 
Proposition find their equal only in another 
utterance, recorded a3 having come‘from that 
strange gathering—namely, that “ religion 

and manhood are simply identical ideas.” 
This modern materialism resembles the 
Sicient, moreover, in that strange feeling 
JDefore ndverted to. It is the aggressive 
making it impossible for them to let 
alene, although ever crying out 
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Galileo, or to’ refrain from meddling with a 
department of ideas for which they profess 
such # philosophic indifference, and of which 
they are, in general, 80 densely ignorant. 
We see the same thing, too, imits effect upon 
the more vulgar mind. It reveals the secret 
of much of that apparent fonduess for a cer- 
tain kind of lecturing as exhibited by great 
numbers whose scientific attainments are 
about on a par with their theology. The ap- 
plauding crowd may not be always conscious 
of the feeling that lies“deepest. Could 
they ‘analyze it, it;would ‘be seen, perhaps, 
that'this philosophy gives comfort to men 
by enabling them’ to hide from ideas 
they cannot steadily contemplate with- 
out spiritual pain. The physical is loved 
not because it is understood, not be- 
cause such science has any peculiar charm 
for them in ‘itself; but because it helps to 
deaden and obscure certain spiritual convic- 
tions, unwelcome on account of their asso- 
ciations—such as those of ‘Providence, 
prayer, and, above all, the feeling of entire 
dependence upon a higher personal Power. 
An illustration may give our meaning better 
than any amount of abstract reasoning, 
The cry of pestilence is heard. We all 
know what immediate and universal alarm 
such an announcement occasions. The 
language of Scripture is no hyperbole: “All 
faces gather paleness.” It comes so stealth- 
ily, sometimes so rapidly. It is so mys- 
terious in its movements ; it baffles all pre- 
dictions, all remedies. It assails those who 
were thought most safe; it passes by many 
who were deemed most exposed. Medical 
science stands confounded; allscience stands 
confounded. We are terribly afraid. The 
trepidation is more universal than men ‘are 
willing to confess even to themselves. Now, 
the mere mathematical probabilities of be- 
coming its victims, as compared with 
other dangers, are too slight to account for 
this. Thereis another element in the case— 
amoral element. It is the sense of human 
helplessness, brought out by the suddenness 
and mystery of such visitations. And with 
this comes another thought. It is that of 
God not as a far-off power in Nature, or 
away back of Nature, but as coming very 
nigh. We judge of distance by intervening 
or’supposed intervening objects. But these 
seem suddenly removed. There seems noth- 
ing between us and him, no screen to that 
burning conviction of a near personal Deity 
which human. nature, in its unregenerate 
state, whether of the vulgar or the refined, 
the scientific or the ignorant, can never 
calmly bear. 

But here comes our scientific comforter. 
Though perhaps himself shivering with 
dread, as we have known men of that class 
to do, he undertakes to quiet the vulgar 
mind. Be not afraid, he says; it is only 
something in Nature. Something is the 
matter with the water or the air. And then 
there is the usual babble about “ natural laws,” 
as though it were some very profound idea, 
never entertained until this nineteenih ‘cen- 
tury. Now, all this abates neither the 
danger nor the mystery; but for the mo- 
ment it soothes, like an opiate. Something 
is interposed. The painful presence seems 
removed a little further off We breathe 
easier. It is Nature, then; perhaps we can 
do something. Nature. Soothing thought! 
Nature, though so fearful in some of the 
facts she reveals, is not so terrible as the idea 
of lying helpless in the hands of *‘ the Living 
God.” It is enough to allude to this feeling. 
Let the reader trace it out, and see if he can 
discover any other reason, either in himself 
or others, for that strange comfort men find 
in the mere idea of Nature, even when it 
adds nothing to their real knowledge or 
their real safety. What the Scripture rep- 
resents as coming out in the great day of re- 
tribution—dies ire, dies illa—lies ever slum- 
béring in the fallen human soul: “ Moun- 
tains fall on us, rocks hide us.” Nature, cover 
us “from the face of One who sitteth upon 
the throne” of the universe—from the pres- 
ence of a true divine personality, having 
moral and retributive ends, to which Nature 
is subordinate; as only one of his omnipotent 
and exhaustless means. These are matters 
of human experience, and they should te 
sometimes appealed to., They are jfacts.of 


“startling import. ‘They belong to a deeper 


world than Nature; but no experiniental 
philosophy is more sure than that which 
testifies to them: 

The train of retmafk ‘lndulged may “be 





deemed harsh’ and uncharitable; but the 
writer can only say that he has felt a press- 
ing conviction that there should be some 
plain speaking in this matter. Perhaps the 
fact that he is not a clergyman (never dared, 
in truth, to assume the holy office which 
some take upon themselves so easily) may 
give the more weight to such an expression, 
though so irregularly and so inadequately 
made. It is certainly time that some one 
should speak, and speak loudly, when such 
open insults as Prof. Tyndall has offered to 
the Christian feeling of ‘the land is met by 
laudation and a pitiful begging of scientific 
favor .on the part of men the whole worth 
of whose office is reduced to nothing, even 
by the bare entertaining of the anti-Christian 
proposition he has made. If he is right, then 
such. clergymen are totally wrong in 
the positions they occupy, and from 
which other men—at least, as thought- 
ful as themselves—shrink a with sense 
of unfitness they can never overcome. 
The matter is capable of the plainest and 
most unanswerable statement. These are 
Prof. Tyndall’s writings, his propositions, 
his challenges. Any man may be defied to 
point to an essential difference between his 
views of those vital matters, Providence and 
prayer, and those of the avowed atheist, 
Biichner. No man can lay his finger: be- 
tween the premises of the one and the con- 
clusions of the other. What a wretched 
cheat, then, is it to get up a cry that science 
is attacked, and to seek occasion for telling 
over, for the thousandth time, that old, 
stale, worn-out story of Galileo.” If Prof. 
Tyndall is right, then the clerical profession 
is an absurdity. The man who undertakes 
it, whether from his own or his father’s 
choice, is in an utterly false position. He 
cannot intelligently laud Prof. Tyndall, and 
then bow his head in prayer, either for him- 
self or for his people, with the least expecta- 
tion of there coming from it any objective 
effect, either physical or spiritual. For 
nothing -is clearer than that Prof. Tyndall 
holds both departments of body and soul (if 
the latter can be called an independent entity 
at all) as alike coming under the adamantine, 
never-interfered-with chain of physical law. 
If, then, he be right, his-laudator, we say 
again, is totally wrong. All his preaching 
and all his praying; whether it be for rain or 
for grace, is the merest mockery. - The most 
cruel mockery, it may be said, that was ever 
practiced on our long-deluded race. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


Mr. CALDWELL resigned his seat ‘in the 
Senate on Monday, nothwithstanding the 
morning papers were full ‘of assertions that 
he had not the slightest intention of doing 
so. One morning journal said: “ The rumor 
that Senator Caldwell has agreed to tender 
his resignation, and thus end the debate 
regarding his case, is not true. Several in- 
terested parties have lately busied themselves 
with the manufacture of such tales, in the 
hope that their publication will prejudice the 
Senate against Mr. Caldwell. The discussion 
will be resumed_ to-day, and it is now be- 
lieved that. a vote will be reached on 
Wednesiay.” In ‘spite of these oracular 
utterances and thé point-blank denial au- 
thorized by Mr. Caldwell late Sabbath even- 
ing, the first business the Vice-President pre- 
sented on the assembling of the Senate was 
to present Mr. Caldwell’s letter of resig- 
nation. Thus unexpectedly Senator Morton 
found that his two hours’ summing up of 
evidence, every sentence of which was 
a thirty-pounder, was all superfluous ammu- 
nition. The enemy had surrendered, and 
he could save his bombs for future use and 
another sinner. Meanwhile Carl Schurz’s 
extra torpedo was compelled to lie all un- 
exploded in his pocket, and the crowd in the 
gallery who had rushed up to behold it burst 
in Roscoe Conkling’s contemptuous face, they 
declared that they were “sold” by the dec- 
larations of the Morning Republican, and it 
was ‘' 80 provoking” that Caldwell should 
resign, without waitiig to be turned out. 
That unforeseen prospect of being expelied 
changed Mr. Caldwell’s mind: He had not 
the slightest intention of resigning till after 


he went to the Senate that: morning. But 


when even his friends told him that he-was 
in danger of expulsion he wrote his letter of 
tegiznation, It was costly scat, Seventy. 
five thousand dollars was not all its price. 





st 


All else that it cost I make no -attempt 
to say. ‘Mr. Caldwell deciares that he 
does“ not believe that the resolution 
for his expulsion could ‘have obtained a 
two-thirds ‘vote; but, with a majority vote 
for bis expulsidn, he was not willing to te- 
main in his seat without a reaffirmance of 
his right to it by the people of Kansas, 
Thus he is again a candidate for ‘it; so else is 
ex-Senator Pomeroy, Representative Lowe, 
and Gov. Osborne. ; 

The land shouid ask one supreme favor of 
Kansas: Whoever you send, try to send him 
without dishonor and without scandal. 
Try and make a new name for decency in 
politics; for you surely are witbout one now. 
The Caldwell debate, nearly two weeks in 
length, possessed very little superficial in- 
terest. It was so impersonal the idle gal- 
leries were gratified but once by an indi- 
vidual outburst. Then the prime Teuton and 
Norman of the Senate thrust rapiers into 
each other for the first time this winter. 
The Teuton: was decidedly worsted; and it 
would have been better for him, at least for 
once—as good ‘Thomas 4 Kempis said it a/- 
ways was for him—to have remained at 
home or to have remained silent. 

The three aspects of the Caldwell case 
called forth the best legal ability of the Sen- 
ate in its full strength. First, waa Caldwell 
legally elected to the Senate, and, therefore, 
only liable ‘to expulsion for-bribery? Or, 
was he illegally chosen, and’ his seat, there- 
fore, liable to be declared vacant? And the 
last added proposition declaring that Alex- 
ander Caldwell was legally elected senator 
of the United States by the legislature of 
Kansas, which was to be the prelude to 
his final vote of expulsion. 

These different aspects of a constitutional 
question called out the strongest speeches ‘of 
the year, from such men as Morton, Thur- 
man, Schurz, Conkling, Ferry, of Connecti- 
cut, and others. Mr. Conkling’s argumént 
was, perhaps, the most powerful ever de- 
livered by him in the Senate. Mr. Ferry 
afterward declared that the doctrine of this 
argument was dangerous enough to stievert 
all political morality, indeed, to subvert the 
foundations of republican government. It 
was this: that, under our Constitution, in the 
election of a senator of the United States by 
the legislature of a state, even though every 
member of that legislature were bribed ‘to 
cast his vote for the member returned to the 
Senate, yet that election, by force of the 
Constitution of the United States, is a valid 
election, and the Senate of the United States 
is incapable of declaring it void. In oppo- 
sition to this, Mr. Ferry maintained that 
there is a common law governing parliament- 
ary bodies in the administration of their 
duties’ as judges of election, as well 
as there is’ a“ common law of judicial 
tribunals, and that common law is as old as 
the period when it became desirable for 
men to obtain seats in Parliament. And, as 
a result of this common law of kgislative 
bodies, that bribed votes are void and must 
be thrown out. Mr. Thurman uttered scath- 
ing and convincing arguments in tlie same 
direction. He said that he had gone through 
every. word of the testimony, pencil in 
hand, ‘in the silence of his stady, and found 
in the evidence the most damning proof’ of 
corruption; and déclared that, if a senator 
could not be turned out for bribery in a 
case where the proof was such as this, then 
the Senate might as well give up all its 
power over the acts of its members. Mr. 
Conkling, while he denied the right of the 
Senate, constitutionally, to put the members 
of a legislature on trial, acknowledged no 
less that the testimony in the Caldwell 
case showed a horrible condition of 
affairs in Kansas, a degeneracy in morals 
and politics, in‘ which the senator from 
Kansas wasinvolved. It showed a unity of 
guilt unparalleled anywhere. He condemned 
as grossly pernicious and indefensible Cald- 
wells payment of $15,000 to Corney to 
withdraw in his favor; but said that this dis- 
cussion would serve to fix the burning focus 
of public attention on the lax and culpable 
agencies which aré set at work to influence 
elections; dud the result will be that Con- 
gress and the legislatures will enact suth 
laws as will punish bribery and improper in- 
fluences inelections. Roscoe Conkling can 
hit a nail of trath on the head and hammer 
it into a fact if ever mau could, and be never 
did it more effectually than in this sentence, 
Lehadewed this uth in my last ietier » that 
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tions or in legislation is in law. Virtue—é.¢., 
integrity—is its own exceeding great and rich 
reward tosome people; but not to others, 
They would rather have money and place 
as a recompense for villainy, a vast 
sight. The ideal statesman will con- 
tinue to love truth and righteousness 
for their own sake; but the political trick- 
ster and trader, who is so rapidly taking pos- 
session of our Government, can be held back 
from dragging it down to disgrace and. ruin 
only by a penalty that he fears and a law 
that be must obey. 

**T would.as soon think of taking pay for 
crying at a funeral as money for my polit- 
ical campaign services,” declared Roscoe, 
that haughty pundit. Whereat Carl, the 
Teuton, seized his small sword, and, rising 
up, his red-brown eyes gleaming like coals 
through his glasses, and cried aloud to Ros- 
coe: “ Did you mean me?” 

‘‘No, I. did not,” slowly and solemnly 
declares Roscoe; ‘‘ but, if the senator applies 
my remarks, it isnot my fault.” Whereupon 
the lordly Norman held out a little olive 
branch of a sentence in the most unexpected 
and lovely manner. But lo! the exasper- 
ated Teuton flung it back into his face. 

“ ] have never given the senator any cause 
to feel. unkiudly toward me,” he exclaimed. 
** Never.” Then the Norman arose in his 
wrath, and flatly told the Teuton that he 
had—he had covered him, the Norman, all 
over with inuendoes and _ insinuations, 
Alas! they tried to be friends; but the bar in 
each nature smote the other, and hurt him 
mightily, and they parted more foes, more 
irate than ever. 

Roscoe Conkling is an aggravating man; 
but he is a strong one, one of the very 
strongest in the Senate. If I can’t praise his 
meekness, I can his. power, and am proud 
that he represents my native city and my 
mative state. His reasoning faculty, his 
mastery of language as a weapon of satire 
and s medium of sustained and fervid elo- 
quence is unsurpassed by any man in the 
Senate. He is a very provoking man (I 


stick to that) when engaged in any mere. 


personal dispute. With his pride, his 
inborn contemptuousness and _ sponta- 
neous command of sarcasm and scorn 
he could hardly be otherwise; but 
when, in debate or oratory, he rises above 
petty personal irritation into the. impersonal 
realm of ideas, to propound propositions, 
to defend principles, in speech as cogent as 
it is copious and impassioned, he proves 
himself one of. the most richly endowed of 
all Americans in public life. Then in these 
days one is proud to some purpose if he is 
too proud to be dishonorable. That Roscoe 
Conkling could use his senatorial office to 
serve ignoble, much less dishonest ends I 
believe to be impossible. Were the con- 
trary proven, my faith in human nature 
would receive an added wrench, for which, 
after its awful winter dislocations, it is not 
prepared. Senator Patterson’s old seat is 
occupied by another rising senator. Among 
all our new Southern brethren no other com- 
pares with him in pure nervous and intel- 
lectual acumen. This is Senator West, of 
New Orleans. He was born in New Orleans, 
in 1322; served in the war agaiust Mexico; 
entered the Union army from California; 
saw arduous service in New Mexico, Ar- 
kansas, and the Southwest; came back 
to his native city, to be sent from 
thence to the Senate, March 4th, 1871. He is 
a slight, pale man, giving one the impres- 
sion that his body is scarcely equal to carry- 
ing its superabundant freight of nerve and 
brain. His head spreads at the top like a 
tree whose crown is too heavy for its trunk. 
He is eager, earnest, at times to impetuosity; 
but always clear, acute, and large in mental 
vision, forcible and convincing in utterance. 
The new Senate has a strange face. The 
seats of Sumner aud Trumbull are conspic- 
uously vacant. Lyman Trumbull should 
have staid with his friends .and died 
in the Senate of the United States, 
His place is here, not in Illinoia If 
his friends did not come up to his standard, 
the more they needed him—the example 
of his singleheartedness and unflinching 
honor, Surely, the adventurers to whom he 
went did not gain much by either; whereas 
he lost, while he should have won. Charles 
Sumner, wounding his friends and wounded 
by them, still ledves no peer behind bim in 
lofty ides] statesmanship. His infirmities 
will pess with him; but his memery wii 


the only safeguard against bribery in elec- 





pas 

“‘the battle-flags.” The Senate is not the 

Senate without him. M.C. A, 
Wasainaton, D, 0., March 27th, 1878. 





MY BROTHER. 


BY THOMAS D. JAMES, 








DWELLER in station low, 
Whether the stream beneath thy pulses beating 
And a beneath my own claim kindred greet- 
4) 
Or whether in us flow 
Dissevered currents that at distance glide 
And only mingle in a far-off tide, 


Fraternal tie I claim : 

I claim thee as a common life-blood sharing ; 

I claim thee as a common Image bearing ; 
Whate’er thy tribe or name, 

My brother thou, though severing paths we 

tread, 

As widening rays from common center spread. 
I care not that the brand 

Be set on thee of weary, restless tofling ; 

Of aspect mean from penury’s despoiling ; 
That thy extended hand 

Be rough and flinty in its uncouth clasp— 

It is my brother’s, and that hand I grasp. 


I care not if thy voice 
Be raised in prayer, the Infinite One addressing, 
Or words of naught to senseless gods express- 
ing ; 
Or whether taught thy choice 
To list devoutly the muezzin’s call, 
Or vainly to deny the All-in-all. 
Thou hast a human soul : 
Thou bearest still His image in thy being ; 
Art still regarded by the great All-Seeing ; 
To the same solemn goal 
Thy feet and mine in speedy motion stride ; 
Tn life’s great struggle strive we side by side. 


Beareth thy face the glow 
Of light from Presence holy, Love supernal, 
From high communion and from hopes eternal ; 
” Or gathers on thy brow 
The scowl of passions vile, of dark intent, 
The gloom of soul on fiendish purpose bent, 


Brothers no less we are : 
Bloodwashed, thou art to me a sacred treasure ; 
Bloodstained, thou needest love in greatest 
measure 
To seek thee wandering far ; 
The nine and ninety all were left behind 
When the kind Shepherd would the lost one 
find. 


Brother of low degree, 

I may not pause too narrowly divining 

Thy inmost heart, or cause on cause assigning 
Of grief and sin in thee; 

But I may seek, in all-fraternal love, 

The veil of sin and sorrow to remove. 


And my full faith may soar 

Afar to see of that blest day the shining 

When war and wail, oppressing and repining 
Shall fill the earth no more; 

When all the hills shall shout with gladsome 

voice, 

And all the valleys with the hfs rejoice. 
Father of infinite grace, 

Loving thy sinful ones with love parental, 

Guide my far footsteps, as by star-beams gentle, 
Thy Image still to trace; . 

Help me my duty in thy fear ta scan, 

To see my brother in my fellow-man. 

A 


PRISON REFORM IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


Now that our state legislature has settled 
the senatorial question; by electing the Hon. 
Geo. 8. Boutwell to succeed the Hon. Henry 
Wilson, the way is open for it to attend to 
the rest of the business before it, one of the 
important items of which is the somewhat 
broad and difficult matter of prison reform. 
Definite recommendations are now awaiting 
its consideration, and are of such general in- 
terest as to deserve national attention. 

The present Board of Commissioners of 
Prisons for Massachusetts was organized in 
1870, for the purpose of devising methods 
for the improvement of the county pris- 
ons of the state. That some prac- 
tical results were intended to be accom- 
plished by its organization is shown by the 
fact that an advisory board of three emi- 
nently well qualified women was appointed 
in connection with it, the two boards meet- 
ing together weekly. And that the members 
of these boards undertook their duties as 
no sinecure, but in good faith, is shown by 
the fact. that, when it became desirable for 
their secretary, Rev. Joshua Coit, to visit 
Burope, last summer, on a tour of inspection, 
several of them joined him im the payment 
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of his own expenses, It isa part of the 
duties of the Commissioners of Prisons to 
classify, so far as practicable, prisoners held 
under sentence in jails and houses of correc- 
tion; and to this end they have power of 
removal from one jail or house of correction 
to another, also to prepare rules and regu- 
lations for the direction of officers of jails 
and houses of correction, subject to the gov- 
ernor and council, and to visit all jails and 
houses of correction once in six. months, 
with full powers of inspection. The advisory 
board are expected to visit prisons used for 
the imprisonment of women once a month, 


and they also have full powers of inspection, 
Under the present prison system in Mas- 


sachusetts, each county, except Suffolk, in 
which the duty ws assigned to the city of 
Boston, is required by statute to provide 
suitable jails and houses of correction. The 
jails are used for the detention of persons 
committed for trial, for the detention of 
witnesses in the trial. of criminal cases, and 
for confinement of persons en sentence upon 
conviction of an offense, and of all other 
persons committed for any cause authorized 
by law. The houses of correction are 
prisons, with convenient yards, workshops, 
and other accommodatiors for the confine- 
ment and employment of offenders commit- 
ted thereto. In several instances the county 
jail and house of correction are in the same 
building. But there is little uniformity in 
the management of the institutions of 
the different counties. There are almost no 
efforts for the reformation of prisoners, 
There are great inequalities in discipline and 
in privileges. Some of the prisons are gen- 
erally overcrowded, othera,are. often nearly 
or quite empty. The expense is thus very 
unevenly distributed; so that, for instance, 
in the larger prisons it costs $1.18 a week to 
maintain the prisoner, and in the smaller 
$6.27. The sheriff is himself frequently the 
jailor or the master of the house of correc- 
tion—a union of responsibilities, not the 
wisest. And the proper classification of 
prisoners according to sex, age, crime, char- 
acter, and deportment is rendered well-nigh 
impossible. 

After a careful study of the situation, the 
Prison Commissioners have recommended @ 
thorough reconstruction of the system, the 
main points proposed being as follows: 

1, The state to be redivided for prison 
purposes (the State Prison at Charlestown 
lies entirely outside the field here contem- 
plated) into seven districts. Several of these 
districts will comprise two or more counties; 
each district to have a house of correction 
for the grave offenders and a workhouse for 
drunkards and vagrants; each house of cor- 
rection and each workhouse to be also a jail. 

2. In each prison district to be a prison 
master, to be appointed by the governor, 
who shall himself keep either the house of 
correction or the workhouse, and appoint a 
deputy master, by whom he shall keep the 
other and for whom he shall be held respons- 
ible. 

8. No more short sentences of vagrants 
and habitual drunkards, running one, two, 
or three months; but sentences of all such to 
be extended to from six. months to two 
years, soas to give some fair opportunity 
for reformatory influences to work. 

4. A reformatory prison for women, to 
which all female convicts shall be sent; 
the institution to be under the personal con- 
trol of women “ who have faith in the pos- 
sibility of reformation long enough for re- 
formatory treatment to take effect.” 

As an illustration of the spirit which it is 
desirable to see imitated in the management 
of our American penal institutions, the 
reader is commended to the following out- 
line of the Irish prison system, as furnished 
by Mr. Secretary Coit to the Massachusetts 
Commission : 


“A male convict goes first to Mountjoy. 
where he spends eight months, and, if il 
behaved, he may spend twelve in a cell, 
working, eating, and sleeping there, going 
out once a day for an hour’s exercise in the 
open air, and on Sundays to religious serv- 
ice. 


“From io he is sent to Spike 
Island, and with him a record covering his 
register, number, name, age On conviction, 
particulars relative to former convictions, 
crime, sentence, and date of conviction, 
information received relative to character in 
jail and before conviction, eonduct and char- 
acter, and period passed in te confine- 


ment, misconduct and punishments at 


me cy sr 
** At Spike Island he has better food; and 
is in hie eell only at night, wething by day 









at hard labor in fonship. a 
marked regularly in cone Here he ia 


school, industry ; and by his marks ad. 
bh gn bey Ma to class is i Some 
on his arm he wears a badge wing 
class and condition. 

‘* There are four classes here. A con: 
rising from one to another on good behay 
gains additional privileges, 

“The length of time spent in this prison 
depends upon the behavior of the 
With a five-years’ sentence the shortest 
sible stay on good behavior is two years ang 
nine months; with a ten-years’ sentence, six 
years and eight months. But upon bad be. 
havior the whole sentence may be exacted 
in this prison. 

“When a prisoner has gained the neces. 
sary number of good marks, he is transferred 
to the intermediate prison at Lusk, Ang 
this is really not a prison, but a farm, 
convict isin a condition intermediate be. 
tween confinement and freedom. He is not 
locked up, night or day; he works with 
his fellows during the day-time on ap 
open farm. He may run away, if 
he choose; but, if he runs away, in al] 
human probability he will be retg! 
and, if retaken, he goes back to Mountjoy. 
There are no punishments at Lusk. Mis. 
behavior, violation of the few rules that 
regulate his conduct result in his going back 
to Mountjoy. His privileges here are, for g 
convict, very great. He is allowed a small 
sum for wages, which he may spend ag he 
pleases. At Spike Island a convict is 
ished for stooping down to pick up apiece of 
tobacco; at Lusk he is allowed to buy 
tobacco. ' 

“ Besides the farm work, there is at Lusk 
a school, and for religious service the con- 
victs attend the parish church of the village, 
From Lusk the convict, after a stay of from 
six months to a year and four month, is dis. 
charged on license, and until the expiration 
of his whole sentence he is under special 
police supervision. 

“The longest period of remission on 
license is, for a five-years’ sentence, one year 
and one month, leaving three years and 
eleven months in prison. For a fifteen 
years’ sentence the longest period of re 
mission on license is three years and seven 
months, leaving eleven years and five 
months in prison, 

‘During the whole period of his impris- 
onment the convict knOws that advance to 
the next higher class is. hastened by good 
behavior and retarded by misconduct. He 
has not only an interest in, but a power 
cver the length of his imprisonment. And, 
while there is an undoubted tendency in this 
system to make good prisoners, in distinc 
tion from good men, yet the establish- 
ment at Lusk, which can hardly be calleda 
prison, bears perpetual witness that these 
convicts have learned to centrol themselves, 
And the long and severe prison-life they 
have led gives security to society that, hav- 
ing power to control themselves, they will 
in the future, for their own sake.” 


This picture ought to have some effect on 
our legislators, as I doubt not it will It * 
now looks as if the State Workhouse at 
Bridgewater would be made into a prison 
for women, by way of trying the experi- 
ment. As for the State Prison, it is well- 
nigh settled that the old and outgrown 
building at Charlestown is to be abandoned, 
and a new one erected elsewhere, on a site 
hereafter to be determined. For this pur- 
pose an appropriation of one million dollar 
is proposed. CHANNING. 





amt. 
THE BROOKLYN EXHIBITION. 


Tue evening reception of the Artists’ Asso- 
ciation of Brooklyn, on Monday, the 17th, was 
one of their largest and most brilliant. The 
pictures, as well as could be seen above the 
heads of the well-dressed throng of ladies and 
gentlemen, were showy and effective; but the 
concourse of spectators, the distracting pres 
ence of so many fair faces and pretty toilets, 
and the strong gas-lights make it almost im- 
possible to give any critical comments upon the 
pictures. On such occasions the human ele. 
ment predominates over the pictorial—the lat- 
ter serving as a brilliant background for the 
living groups, in their endless motion from 
room to room. The scene in the Academy of 
Music was no less crowded and gay. There 
were crowds of young people in the seats and 
boxes, spectators of nothing in particular; 
others promenaded incessantly over the spa- 
cious carpeted floor; while behind s samp 
tuous barricade of flowers sat a military band, 
who played endless pieces of popular music, 
which nobody seemed to listen to, for it was 
neatly drowned in the buzz of & thousand 
voices. But all seemed to enjoy themselves; and, 
ifs0, what more could be asked ? ‘There is no 
doubt the unanimous feeling was that amit 
ception was all that could be desired. B 
those who wish to see the pictures, and pd 
them undisturbed by overpowering 
and company, can do so during the week they 
are on exbibition. 
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8 ge the meeti 

gaitat natant Gelencee, bed March 4th, one 
‘of the members exhibited some flowers of an 
“gpehid blooming at this season in most warm 
‘greenhouses, and known as Bletia Tankervilla, 
which presented some interesting variations of 
stracture. 

A flower is known in Botany as a mass of 

transformed leaves avd the branch on which 
the leaves would have been attached. In the 
orehid flower the structure is made up first of a 
whorl” of three transformed leaves, known 
as sepals, then three more known as 
; and then the column composed of an 
united mass of stamens and pistils. Of the 
‘three uner ones, however, in the orchid one is 
“gimost always very much enlarged, and forms 
"what is called the lip, and which usually gives 
the. very striking appearance which everybody 
knows orchids to possess. At the base of this 
ip generally there is a prolongation, known as 
@ spor. In this Bletia Tankerville there is a 
shortspur; and the speaker said he had dis- 
“eovered that at the base of the three outer 
(petals was 8 emall gland, which appeared to 
-pave escaped the notice of botanists, and was in 
‘all probability the rudiment of aspur, and he 
argued from this the possibility of the orchid 
developing at some time in the future a race in 
which the outer es well as the inner petals 
would have spurs. 

The orchid family, he said, was peculiarly 
subject to these variations of structnre, and he 
exhibited two differently formed flowers of the 
Bletia Tankerville, taken from the same plant. 
What is called the column of the orchid flower 
{a msde up of stamens and a pistil, all united 
into a solid mass, 60 that no one can see any 
distinction between one and another. In this 
‘altered flower one of the outer petals had also 
been seized and joined in with this central 
mass. The speaker said that no doubt these 
cases had often been noted by botanists; but 
they simply excited the remark that they were 
“monstrosities,” and no further thought was 
given-to them. But the truth was that the 
‘whole family of orchidaceous plants were mon- 
‘#rosities. The iridaceous family had flowers 
‘with a recular structure, The stamens and 
‘pistils were generally perfect; bat take one of 
‘this family—eay the common “ blue-eye grass” 
of our meadows, the Stsyrinchium Bermudianum 
—and unite the stamens into one solid mass with . 
the pistils, and there would be very little left 
to keep it from being classed with orchids. 
Now this “ monstrous” flower of Bletia Tanker- 
ville, which had enlarged its consolidating 
power soas to grasp into one mass a petal as 
well as stamens and pistil, proved that the 
power which gave character to an orchid was 
nota fixed power, and might as readily loose 
some of its combining force, and so go toward 
a Sisyrinchium, when it would not be an orchid 
at all, as advance in the direction it had done. 

The speaker added that much greater changes 
than the one he exhibited had been recorded as 
having occurred in orchids. It might be said, 
and it had been said often, that these changes 
occurred under greenhouse culture, or were in 
some way or another connected with culture— 
that they did not occur in a wild state; but a 
leading member of the Academy had repeatedly 
furnished instances of greater changes-in wild 
Plants than had ever occurred under culture. 
This was particularly the case with orchids in.a 
wild state. He had himself seen a Habenaria 
chlorophora, in which the six petals and sepals 
were all of one exact size—just as regular, in 
fact, as some iridaceous plants would be. Buta 
more striking instance of this is recorded in the 
fifteenth volume of the “Linnzan Transactions” 
(40 years ago), in which Sir Richard Schomburg 
figures an orchid growing wild in Demerara, in 
which three distinct genera—known a8 monochan- 
thus, myanthus, and catasetum—were all flower- 
ing out of one plant. More remarkable still, 
the seeds of the catasetum flower was taken and 
and dusted on a rotten log, still in a wild 
state, and the plants produced became myan- 


~ tus. There were people who, be said, looked 


on the theories of development as propounded 
by Darwin, Cope, and others with something 
ofhorror; but he questioned whether any facts 
-dbrought forward by these men were more strik- 
‘Mgly conclusive than remarkable cases of 
change, not merely in specific, but in generic 
and almost ordinal characters, which these wild 
Orchidaceons plants afforded. It was quite 
Possible that in the bigher organizations of 
both animals and plants there was not the tend- 
ncy to variation, as there were in the lower 
ones; but, confining ourselves to the facts 
re us, it was clear that in these plants 
genus was a mere arbitrary term devised by man, 
and_had no real existence in the eternal order 
of Nature, 
+»-8ince our last notice of Mr. Thomas Tay- 
oo Temarks before a scientific association at 
ashington, we have observed several notices 
fa other quarters which scem to show that Mr. 
Taplor is not quite sure of his own views. There 
Wen article by him, contributed to the Lens; & 
Weleatific magazine of Chiesgo, whieh contains 
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ideas the reverse of those of which we have al- 
ready given a synopsis. 

It is more than likely that the idea that minute 
fungi cause disease is very much overrated. As 
in some plants there are a few which are para- 
sitic, so there are undoubtedly some funei 
which cause disease: These parasites mostly 
belong to a very few classes, and it is more than 
probable that, where we find a whole class in 
general feeding on diseased matter, none of the 
same class will care to attack healthy sub- 
stances. Mr. Taylor thinks he has discovered 
a minute fungus of the genus Namaspora feed- 
ing on healthy peach structure; but all of this 
tribe heretofore known feed on decayed matter, 
and hence the feeling that Mr. Taylor’s peach- 
tree wood was not in the healthy condition he 
believed it to be, or else that he has been mis- 
taken in the family he refers it to. 

Again, of late years there have been some 
curious new discoveries in regard to the nature 
of fungi. They do not go on the rule of “like 
producing like,” but have what the Danish bot- 
anist, who discovered the law, terms alternate 
generations. Since his original discovery there 
has been reason to suppose that there is in some 
cases a series of many generations. This is to 
say, & spore, as the “‘seed’’ of a fungus is 
called, produces a minute fungoid of a certain 
growth, and this gives off spores which pro- 
duce a form totally different from the first 
parent; but the seeds of this second form go 
back and introduce the first in the order named. 
This is called the “alternate generation”’ plan. 
It is believed that some will make three or 
more of these advances before the final return 
to the original form. To put this in a form 

that the geveral public can understand, it is as 
if a seed taken from a wheat plant should pro- 
duce an oat, and the oat, on its being sown, yield 
a wheat. 
Now, applying this to Mr. Taylor’s discovery or 
supposed discovery of Namaspora in the peach, 
it is known—or, at least, the facts have assumed 


a probability—that this genus is but one of the 
alternate forms of another genus, known as 
spheria; and, if so, this last injured the plant 
structure before the Namaspora was developed. 

The whole of this subject is yet enveloped in 
mystery. Mr. Taylor’s experiments are inter- 
esting, as far as they fo. They ma: faye J 
prove correct; but forthe present will be only 
accepted as guesses by scientific men, for the 
reasons we have stated. 


.-..The primrose is a plant dear to the pop- 
ular heart. At one time European primroses 
were the people’s idol. The wild yellow one 
of English woods had yielded double ones and 
had branched offinto many grades of color— 
white, yellow, crimson, and even blue. Then 
there was the Auricula, which is another kind of 
primrose, which also farnished many grades of 
color. 

With the opening up of the Chinese flora to 
Europeans came the Chinese primrose to our 
knowledge. The original was of a pink or rose 
color; but white ones have been raised from 
yeoed, and both kinds, as well as “doubles” of 
rose, are now well known. 

Japan has now furnished a species which 
rivals in beanty all the others. It flowers ina 
series of whorls, and, it is said, is quite as 
handsome as any in the individual blossoms, 
while the successive tiers give it a commanding 
appearance over all the rest. 

This is all very well for Europe and Asia; but 
Uncle Samuel promises to putinaclaim for 
superior primular beauty. On the mountains, 
of Colorado has been found a species of remark- 
able beauty, and named by Dr. Gray Primula 
Parryi, in bonor of its distinguished discoverer, 
Dr. C. C. Parry, of Davenport, Iowa. The 
leaves are something in appearance and texture 
like an Auricula leaf; but are long, lance-shaped, 
and the flower-stem rises to afoot in hight in 
many cases before it produces flower-buds. On 
the top of this stalk a -head of about a dozen 
flowers is produced, of arich maroon or plum 
color. It is perhaps nearer allied to the Auricula 
than to the other species of primrose, and in 
order to judge of what it may become when the 
improving florists get hold of it, the best com- 
parison will be with this species. In berbarium 

of the Auricula from the Alps of 
EBerope, where it is found native, the size of 
plantor, flower is not half that of Primula 
Parryi, so that there is little doubt, when the 
claims of the American primrose proper are pre- 
sented by the florists, they will meet with an- 
other Geneva awsrd. 

In the same vicinity with Primula Parryi, in- 
deed, often growing with it, is a beautiful little 
species known as Primula Argustifolia. The 
leaves are not more than an inch long and 


grass like; but the flower, which does not ex- 
tend much beyond the leav are nearly as 
large as the common Drummond Phlox of our 
gardens, which, indeed, they much resemble in 
form and color. 
It will no doubt be news to our floral 
-ople that there is at length found a true 
eriecan mrose worthy of the name; for 
they have “~~ ee the — of —— 
1) wslip isa form of European - 
tous) he Dodecatheon Meadia, which is some- 
wat removed a the true srimuia  fomiiye 
ead the true primroses we previo had— 
 Motarcteion and. F Fartnose—were minute 





Pabedan id ng We have now the 





Missions. 


Tae Chronicle of the London Missionary Society 
publishes the correspondence which has taken 
place on the subject of the Madagascar bishopric 
between the London Missionary Society and 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parta and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. From this correspondence it is seen 
that, pending the appointment of a bishop, the 
Rev. A. Chiswell was sent to the capital of Mad- 
agascar as an agent of the Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Gospel, not for the sake of 
health or for brotherly intercourse with the 
missionaries, who have so long and successfully 
labored there, as had been the case when the 
Church Missionary Society’s agents have vis- 
ited the Capital, but that he might begin oper- 
ations in behalf of the society which he repre- 
sented. This he did by holding service, form- 
ing classes of young men, entering on denom- 
{national discussions, so harmful to young and 
inexperienced Christians like the ignorant Mala- 
gasy, and by making efforts to discredit the 
London Mission and to decry its work. In 
view of these facts, a letter was written by the 
secretary of the London Missionary Soeiety to 
the secretary of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel ; who, inreplying, upheld Mr. Chis- 
well in his position at the capital and approved 
his method and work, and asserted that the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel had 
appointed Mr. Chiswell to remain at Antanan- 
arivo till the arrival of a bishop there. 

The relations of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety with the London Missionary Society, it 
seems, have been harmonious throughout, and 
the actions of the Church Missionary Society 
in this matter have been perfectly honorable. 
This society has not wished to interfere in any 
way with the work of its colaborer, and has been 
willing to limit its own work to sections where 
the London Society’s missionaries were not 
stationed. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
also, though desirous of consecrating a Mada- 
gascar bishop, has been willing that his juris- 
diction should be limited; and, although he 
does not define these limitations so clearly as 
does the Church Missionary Society, still he 
proposes that the bishop that may be shall not 
interfere with the present successful evangelis- 
tic efforts of the London Missionary Society— 
efforts so successful that the converts of this 
society are reckoned as 400,000, while those of 
the two missions of the Church of England 
number but 700. In view of the action of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the 
London Missionary Society cannot but feel that 
“the bishopric is avowedly part of a larger 
scheme, the chief portion of which is intended 
to be carried out in the capital of Madagascar, 
in the midst of the mission which the London 
Missionary Society has maintained for years”; 
and, ‘“‘while the directors acknowledge the 
kind and courteous efforts made by the 
Archbishop, they feel that, if the bish- 
opric is to be established with but vague 
limitations of jurisdiction, and if its duties 
are to be carried out in the spirit which 
has actuated the instructions of the Society 
fer the Propagation of the Gospel to Mr. 
Chiswell, ‘*the objections which they have 
hitherto urged against it remain as strong as 
ever.”” It seems that these objections have had 
some weight with Lord Granville and others in 
authority, since, if the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel is in want of work, there 
is an abundant field forits operations in Mada- 
gascar, in portions of the country where no mis- 
sionaries are as yet stationed. But the vexed 
question of the bishopric is still discussed by 
the English bishops, and they seem determined 
to obtain their desire—legally if possible, but, 
at any rate, to obtain it. At.a late meeting 
their lordsbips *‘ resolved to make one more 
appeal to Earl Granville to grant the royal 
license fora new bishop’; dut a general feeling 
was manifested, so says the Church Times, 
“that, should such final application be inef- 
fectual, steps mnst at once be taken for the 
consecration of a bishop either in Ireland, Scot- 
land, or the Cape.” Thus the High Church 
demands perfect freedom in its action, while 
retaining the form of an establishment ; 
and, if opposed, would defy the power by 
which it professes to be governed and to which 
it has pledged obedience. 


...-According to L’ Zglise Libre, Mr. Fred- 
erick Vernier, pastor in Tahiti, formerly a stu- 
dent in Geneva, wrote last of all to M. Merle 
D’Aubigné, bis old professor, a letter, which 
only arrived a few weeks since, long after M. 
D’Aubigné’s death. In this letter M. Vernier 
describes an awakening which has extended 
over a large part of the island of Tahiti—a 
movement which the queen herself has helped 
to spread by exhortation to her subjects. A 
chief, named Aitoa, gives an account of one of 
these addresses in the following words: 

“District or Pitz, April 29tb, 1872. 
“ Messrs. = Servants of the Most 
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taken here at Pada. Sunday the 28th 
inst., at 8 o’clock in the evening, the church of 
this district, the brothers and sisters of Papéété, 
the members of the royal family, were assembled 
in the house of prayer to. refresh themselves 
with the Word of God. At 10 o’clock Her 
Majesty, Queen Pomaré IV, came forward and 
began to laim the sacred oracles, These 
are the texts which she quoted in her discourse: 

‘I was glad when they said unto me, Let ns go 
into the house of the Lord’; ‘ Pray without 
ceasing’; ‘ Continue in the faith yrounded and 
settled.” ‘What then? Shall we sin because 
we are not under the law, but under grace? 
God forbid.’ Oh! servants of God, our hearts 
are filled with satisfaction, with joy and glad- 
ness because our queen, who formerly did not 
rise to exhort us according to the Divine Word, 

now gives us His commandment—‘ Continue 
grounded and established in the faith.’ Such is 

the news here. The Chusch is greatly encour- 


On another occasion the Queen offered a fra- 
ternal repast to a number of pastors and 
deacons gathered in conference at Papéété. 
Pomaré IV would not be seated, but herself 
presided in serving the table. At length she 
appeared at the end of the ball, and repeated in 
a voice full of emotion these words: **I have no 
greater joy than to learn that my children walk 
in the truth,”’ Recalling the time when the 
sovereigns of Tahiti treated their subjects as 
slaves, we can but marvel at the Gospel as a 
power for social reform. 


..-.A report from the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions (American) shows that up to 
the Ist of February the expenditures of the 
Board during the present fiscal year have ex- 
ceeded those of the corresponding period of last 
year by $40,283, owing to an increase of 42 in 
the number of. missionaries engaged in the 
work of the Board, besides 20 more under ap- 
pointment, while the receipts have been $21,891 
less than for the same months last year, making 
the regular receipts to have fallen behind the 
advancing work to the amount of $42,174. As 
$12,000 of the sum raised was not available for 
current expenses, being devoted by the Wo- 
man’s Board to the purchase of Woodstock, the 
resources would have been still further behind 
but for the fact that an increase in the legacies 
coming to the Board makes the falling behind 
amount to $39,429. Adding to this sum a debt 
of $45,757, the resources of the Board are now 
$85,181 behind in its work, whilst the missions 
of China, Japan, Mexico, and Africa all are de- 
manding greater appropriations and matiy more 
laborers. That the Presbyterian Church of 
America is not diminishing its ceneral contribu- 
tions is shown by a careful comparison of the 
receipts of all the boards of the Presbytcrian 
Church from April 1st to February Ist, which 
gives $847,700 in 1872-8 against $800,512 in 
1871-2. This comparison shows an aggregate ad- 
vance of $47,298 during the present year, though 
it is evident that the cause of foreign missions 
has suffered from the new distribution of fands 
in other departments of the work of that 
church. In consideration of these facts the 
Board makes an especial appeal to individuals 
for increased gifts. 


.-..Signor Sciarelli, Wesleyan pastor in 
Rome, reports as the present property of the 
mission a large building of four stories, in a 
central position, in a quarter inhabited by a 
dense population of the middle class, just oppo- 
site the residence of the Pope’s cardinal vicar, 
and easy of access from such points as the 
Piazza Colona, the Piazza del Popolo, and the 
Castel Sant’ Angelo. During the year the mis- 
sion has been extremely nomadic, holding 
meetings in places put at its disposal by Signor 
Conti, of the Free Church, or in otber tem- 
porary places of worship. The Sunday morning 
services bave averaged an attendance of 50 wor- 
shipers, being an advance of 20 over the pre- 
ceding year. The average attendance on the 
Sunday evening meetings, which in 1871 was 
60, has increased to 100 and more. The first 
wedding according to Evangelical rites which 
has been celebrated in Rome was solemnized at 
the Wesleyan place of worship. The number of 
communicants in this church is 58, besides 10 
catechomens. Asmall Sunday-school is carried 
on in connection with this church, which, 
though it bas done little as yet in the way of 
schools, has closely identified itself with the 
new Italian Bible Society movement. 


....The statistics of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Society in Germany for 1872, as published in 
Der Methodisten Herold are as follows: Num- 
ber of halls and preaching places, 165; in- 
crease during the year, 9. Preachers, assist- 
ants, and agents, 19; increase, 2. Local 
preachers and exhorters, 56; increase, 14. Sun- 
day-schools, 18; increase,9. Sanday-school 
teachers 65; increase, 33. Sunday scholars, 854; 
increase 352. Full members, 1,895; increase, 88. 
Members on trial 49; increase 6. Hearers, 6,278 ; 
increase, 847. These statistics show that an ad- 
vance of nearly 100 per cent. has been made by 
the German Wesleyans over the preceding year 
in everything pertaining to Sunday-schools, the 
number of schools and of teachers having 
doubled, and of scholars having nearly doubled, 
while in other members there ts an advance of 
more than 83 per cent. 
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Eilucation. 


Grex, Howarp writes us to correct some 
erroneous impressions which he finds prevail- 
ingda regard to the university that bears bis 
name. 1 It was no part of the Bureau of 
Refuyees, ete., though it was aided by that bu- 
reau while it existed, as it has also been aided 
by friends in this country and Europe. 2. The 
endowment is not sufficient. The statements to 
the contrary have been started by enemies. 
8. “An idea exists that as a college our ex- 
pense is high and we have only toreduce. It 
is not a college alone. We havea college, and 
a good one; but we were obliged to have a pre- 
paratory department, which must continue till 
preparatory academies are in active opera- 
tion inthe South. A normal department was a 
primary demand. Teachers are called for from 
every quarter; and the demand cannot wait for 
a regular and lengthy academic course, hence 
the necessity for this special course. The law 
department is making itself known from Wasb- 
ington to Missouri and. Arkansas by the ability 
avd svecess of its graduates. The medical de- 
partment, open to females as well as males, en- 
counters no prejudice to hinder its growth, for 
it began on broad principles. It draws its 
pupils from abroad,as well as from this country. 
Our theological department is a little curious in 
its framework, for it is cosmopolitan in its 
students and in its faculty. Not only this, it is 
wnion—the Methodist, Presbyterian, Lutheran, 
Congregationalist, and Baptist are in the same 
fold, peacefully studying and teaching from the 
same Bible.”’ 


.... Everybody understands that school-teach- 
ing is not a highly luerative employment; but 
the exact figures are not always accessible. 
Here is the state of the case in Maine: 


““The weekly wages of female teachers in the 
state is $3.50. Now, if a female teacher in- 
struct both summer and winter, toe twenty 
weeks of the school-year, she will receive the 
magnificent sum of $72. That is, if a young 
woman come into Maine to teach for a living, 
each year she will get $72 and ber board for 
twenty weeks, and for the remaining thirty-two 
weeks she must pay $74.24, the average teach- 
er’s board being $2.32 per week.. She will, then, 
at the end of the year, be in debt $2.24, without 
paying one cent for culture, clothing, or com- 
fort.”’ 


....The superintendent of the Columbus 
(Ohio) schools report that the experiment of 
placing women at the head of all schools below 
the high school in that city has been, for the 
single year during which it has been on trial, a 
success. The instruction and discipline have 
been as good as formerly, there have been 
fewer difficulties between teachers and pupils, 
and fewer complaints have been made by 
parents against teachers. The lady principals 
were carefully selected, and have shown “ vig- 
ilanee, devotion to their work, and competency 
to teach and. govern.”’ 





_ ....Arkansas hes been trying a method of 
local school supervision which differs, so far as 
we are informed, from’ that adopted by any 
other state. Instead of the usual ‘and, on the 
whole, very successful system of county super- 
intendency, a circuit superintendent was ap- 
pointed for each of the ten judicial circuits into 
which the state is divided. Thesystem has not 
been found to work well, however, and during 
the last campaign both political parties were 
pledged to its repeal. 


.... The effect.on scholarship and on conduct 
are the two points which have been most seri- 
ously discussed by the advocates and oppo- 
nents respectively of admitting young women 
to the same institutions and classes with young 
men. In both these particulars the experience 
of Cornell so far is that the effect has been to 
eleyate rather than to lower the standard. 
Does any one know an ivstance where any other 
result has followed the adoption of the system 
of coeducation ? 


....The President has appointed the follow- 
ing as visitors to the U. 8. Naval Academy, at 
Annapolis, Md.: Hon: Alvah Babin, Vermont; 
Gen. J. J. Reynolds, U. 8. Army; Victor 
Dupont, Wilmiugton, Del.; Wm. H. Hackett, 
Portsmouth, N. H.; Prof. D. A. Wallace, Mon- 
mouth, IL; Judge A. A. Wright, Florida; Prof. 
C. G. Rogers, Tenn.; Judge D. A. Pardee, La; 
and Prof. G. W. Atherton, Rutgers College, 
-New Brunswick, N. J. 


....One of our educational exchanges says: 
* There is a greater amount of better and more 
rational teaching done by the female teachers 
of the primary schools of the city of Boston 
than by the professors of Harvard College.” 
This being the case, we suggest that they ought 
immediately to exchange places. 


....Only seven per cent, of the students at 
Cornell University last year studied Greek. 
The French and German languages are required 
in every course in which degrees are given. 


...-The State Superintendent of Common 
Schools in Maine recommends some form of 
legislation to secure the education of ajJ the 
youth in the state. 


....Colby University, Waterville; Me.;’ hds 
nearly completed a new laboratory, of stone; at 
8 cost of about $25,000. 

.-+1The legislature of Wisconsin refyises'to 
consider the enactment of a compulsory law, ~ 
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Gop freely supplies his children according to 
their special needs. Jacob had a comforting 
vision at Bethel, when he was in an extremity, 
on the verge of despair, . Joseph received prom- 
ises at the home of his loving father before 
great trials had met him. Jacob needed divine 
words of cheer to lift him out of despondency. 
Joseph required assurances of God’s gracious 
plans in his behalf to strengthen him against 
hardships to which he must yet be subjected. 
God saw to it that both Jacob and Joseph were 
ministered to as they had necessity. The vis- 
ions to Joseph in his home dreams had compar- 
atively little yalue to him while he was still the 
favored son in a fond father’s home. But they 
must have been precious recollections to him 
when he was in the pit at Shechem, his life 
threatened by cruel brethren; and, again, when 
he found himself an imprisoned slave in the 
stronghold of Potiphar, for Joseph, doubtless, 
accepted those visions as from God and had 
faith in their fulfillment. God no longer makes 
known the truth to his children in visions and 
dreams of the night, for his teachings and prom- 
ises are written in the Scriptures for all time. 
But some of God’s recorded words come 
directly to those who are in preseat need, and 
others are to be stored for future use. ‘‘ These 
things have I told you,” said dgsus to his dis- 
ciples, “‘ that when the time shall come ye may 
remember that I told you of them.” In study- 
ing the Bible, we are likely to receive not only 
lessons for our immediate advantage, but prom- 
ises that shall by and by be found as precious to 
us, if we make them ours through faith, as the 
early dreams of Joseph proved to bim in his 
bitterest subsequent need. The greatest good 
to teacher and scholar from many a newly 
learned Bible truth is to come in the yet distant 
future. It will be recognized as a priceless 
treasure then. 





...-Poor teachers feel least need of study. 
None are so willing to take a class without 
preparation as those who are most incompetent. 
Those who know most already are most desir- 
ous of further study, to fit themselves for the 
teaching of a particular lesson. ‘Fools rush 
in where angels fear to tread.’’ If any teacher 
thinks he can get along in his class through 
next Sunday’s lesson without careful prelim- 
inary study, his confidence is a result and an 
evidence of his incompetency. If he knew more, 
he would think he knew less.. Lord Selborne, 


1 better known to us as Bir Roundell Palmer, lord 


chancellor of Engiand, has been called the first 
equity lawyer in the British Kingdom and leader 
of the English House of Commons, He is also 
a Sunday-school teacher. If any man could be 
supposed competent to teach a Bible lesson to 
a class of twetity lads’ without special study, it 
would be one with a mind disciplined, cultured, 
and stored like his; but he makes no sueh 
foolish venture as this. The Church Sunday- 
chool Magazine says of him: 

“He does not rely cven upon his well- 

stored mind, or upon his long practice in the 
arts of clear exposition and effective appeel, 
and go to his place unprepared. Most thoroughly 
is every subject specially studied for the pur- 
pose; most carefully are the notes drawn out 
in which the materials so gathered are woven 
into a well-constructed lesson.” 
But a great many American Sunday-school 
teachers, who know far less than Lord Selborne, 
will venture far more. Their scholars are suf- 
ferers by their temerity. 


.... A formal denial, which was hardly neces- 
sary, ismade of the statement that the Italo- 
American schools in Rome were merged in 
those started by Rev. W. C. Van Meter. The 
schools of Mrs. Gould, which have been doing 
so excellent service, are not likely to secure 
the advertising through opposition which Mr. 
Van Meter so commonly has in his work; but 
they win and hold the confidence of those who 
know most about them. In her cari to the 
public, through the Tribune, Mrs. Gould says: 

“It may be well to add that the Italo-Amer- 
ican schools have never been suspended by the 
Italian Government. We are quite sure that 
they never will be; for, while we intend to pur- 
sue our work upon the principle of its founda- 
tion—that of aiding in Christianizing and civil- 


_izing the poor of Rome we also intend s0 to 


pursue it as not to offend popular prejudice or 
awaken unnecessary opposition.”’ 

...-A high compliment has been paid to the 
Sunday-school in the public prominence given 
to the fact that Foster, recently executed for 
murder,.was formerly a Sunday-school scholar. 
If a general confidence did not exist in the 
yalue of Sunday-school instruction and train- 
ing, less would be said of the fajlure of that 
agency in behalf of one or another of its sub- 
jects, Wheng son of godly parents goes to 
ruin, ora pewholder in a fashionable church 
enters prison, or a regular attendant on a dis- 
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courts, little is said of the disappointment re- 
“sulting from ‘the’ failure of special infidénices 
previously surrounding him; bat when & ‘bdy 
brought up in Sunday-school is found guilty of 
crime the pulpit and press combine to give 
publicity to the sad and unexpected facts. 
Sunday-school boys ought not to go’ astray. 
Teachers have a fearful responsibility, under 
God, for the future well-doing of all the schol- 
ars of their charge. The public holds them 
to it. 


--.. The best workers are the most system- 
atic. Skilled labor is rarely found save where 
each person has a special work assigned to him 
in a limited and well-defined sphere. A sub- 
division of effort is essential to thoroughness 
and success anywhere. This truth stands ont 
in the plan of the best-managed city mis_ion 
schools, where time is valued and the highest 
efficiency sought. The schedule of work of The 
Children’s Mutual Sewing Relief, cf Olivet 
Chapel, in Second street, shows the assignment 
of labor to the several teachers on the “ Par- 
chasing Committee,” the ‘“‘Cutting and Bast- 
ing Committee,’ the ‘Distributing Commit- 
tee,”’ the “‘ Examining and Receiving Commit- 
tee,” and the ‘Wardrobe and Donating Com- 
mittee.” My work is never another man’s 
work inthe Lord’s service. It is important 
that I know my work—and do it. 


....In the annual report for 1872 of the 
Third Presbyterian church (Rev. A. E. Kit- 
tredge’s), Chicago, the first item of outlay 
named is the sum required ‘for the support of 
the Sabbath-school work of the church.” This 
outlay of $11,334 is for both home and mission 
school work, including the cost of a chapel 
building for the latter. Upward of 500 schol- 
ars are on the rolls of each of two of these 
schools and above 100 on the third—more than 
1,200 in the three. A pastor’s Bible-class is 
held on Friday evening, for the schools aud con- 
gregation, on the subject of tae next Sunday’s 
lesson. An addition to the churchmembership 
of twenty-four persons from the Sunday-school 
was made on the first Sunday of last month. 


....-Ab a recent Sunday-school institute at 
New Britain, Conn., Miss Hattie N. Morris, of 
this city, took a class of twelve children; from 
five to ten years of age, whom she had not met 
before, and taught them the next Sunday’s 
lesson—Jacob at Bethel—on which they had no 
preparation, . Although in the presence of a 
large congregation, those children were in ten 
minutesras free with their new teacher as if they 
bad known her for years and were nowina 
room by themselves. Their interest in the les- 
son and the bright answers they gave freely il- 
lustrated the value of the Internationa] Lessons 
to the primary class. in the Sunday-school and 
the practicability of teaching successfully in the 
school-room even those who have not studied 
the lesson at their homes. 


....In these days of many hélps to’ the study 
of Bible lessons there is value in this sugges- 
tion of Dr. Ormiston to the Sunday-school 
teacher, as given in the Sunday-school Times: 


“Tn reference to the material for the prepara- 
tion of the lessons, I would simply say to the 


teacher: 
Read thoughtfully, 
Digest thoroughly, 
Sédlect diseriminatihely, 
Arrange methodically, 
Teach avimatedly, 
Repeat frequently, 

and your success will be satisfaetory.” 

....The published programme of the Cali- 
fornia State Sunday-school Convention, to be 
held at San Francisco, April 22d, 23d, and 24th, 
lays out ample work for its three days’ sessions, 
The following note of suggestion to speakers, 
with which the programme concludes, is one 
which, if heeded, will make quite a model con- 
vention: ibe Hf ‘ 

“Speakers are kindly ‘bat earnestly requested 
to be prepared to begin immediately on their 
subject, without preliminaries or apologies, and 
to close promptly at the expiration of their 
time.” 

.... As one of the signs of progress in Rome, 
the report comes of a school festival in connec- 
tion with the Free Italian Church, at which 
“two hundred children belonging to the schools 
were examined in the’ branches of a good scrip- 
tural education. Hymns were sung and prizes 
distributed, to the great satisfaction of all 
present.” 


...-Plymouth church, Brooklyn, has estab- 
lished an employment agency in the reading- 
room just opened in the chapel, by which the 
families of the church will be supplied with do- 
mesties and work-people from the large popu; 
lation connected with the Plymouth city mis- 
sions. Here is a hint for other churches. 


....'' Jottings on the International Texts”’ is 
the title of a series of montbly-papers in the 
London Sunday-school Teacher. These texts are 
the link of common ,Bible study between En- 
glish and American Sunday-scbool workers. 


.... The Congregational. churches thrqughout 
the country report’ for 1872 371,000. scholars in 
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A, Famous, class. Organization, note 
piety of its members, once } bites ta" fan 
story of a certain hall ina cored Ree hy 


college, and displayed their sympathy for 4) 
Chicago sufferers by adopting the following 


resolutions: 


Whereas 
pa... , Conflagration has devastated Chi- 
Resolved, That we wish to h devastate 
her by giving ©. beieks apiece. — 
pee, tt ” % are all dead-broke, 
v a ere are too 
the chimney of this building 'Y "eke in 
Resolved, That we remove a brick apiece, box 
them UP ee by express to Chicago 
?-solved, That the ex ' 
other end. Pees te Pee et 7 
The plan was carried into execution, the box 
was sent, accompanied with a letter of sympa- 
thy signed by the individual members of the 
organization, and the hearts of all concerned, 
let us hope, made happy.—Dartmouth Anvil, 


----8t. Patrick’s Day witnessed the eightieth 
birthday of the well-known venerable Dart- 
mouth ‘‘wash-man,’’ uncle * Port’ Rogers, 
The Anvil tells a good story in which his ready 
Hibernian wit proved “ one -better” than a too 
inquisitive senior, who, meeting the old gent‘e. 
man on his accustomed Sunday route, thus ae. 
costed him : 

‘Hallo, Uncle Port, what do you think will 
become of you for collecting your washing 
Sunday ?” 

‘Go to the bad place, I s’pose.” 

“Very likely. But what do you expect todo 
there ?”’ 

** Jist the same as here, to be sure—wash Sor 
students.” 


.... Working of the optional system at Dart 
mouth: Calculus and Greek are optional during 
apart of the course. The following extract 
from the first recitation of a certain class in 
Calculus is instanced : 

Professor—‘ R., what is the object of studying 
Calculus ?” 

R.—To get rid of Greek, sir.’ 

—Dartmouth Anvil, 


-.--4n. inventor has attached to a pair of 
barber’s shears an elastic, hollow ball, which is 
compressed by.the operation of cutting, and a 
current of air, forced out from the ball, is di- 
rected along the edges of the blades, and blows 
away the fragments of hair as fast as they are 
eut. Why couldo’t this thing be made to 
work on a saloon pie-knife ? ' 


..--A Western musical critique: ‘ Mllé, 
Ormeny had and we suppuse still retains a 
magnificent voice for 2 fog-whistle. Its com- 
pass was perfectly surprising. She would 
shake the chandelier with a wild whoop that 
made every man instinctively feel for bis scalp, 
and followed it up with a roar that would shame 
a bassoon.” , 


...- Recitation in rhetoric : y 

Prof.—ts it.a matter.of fact or opinion that 
the moon has or has not mountains ? 

Junior.—Yes, sir; I think it is, 

Prof.—Which is it? 

Junior.—(Slowly.) Well, to tell the truth, I 
think I hardly know myslf!—Dartmouth Anvil, 


....Anurchin of seven years went into 4 
barber-shop at Racine, Wisconsin, and’ ordered 
the barber to cut his hair as short as sbears 
eould do it. He was asked if his mother 
ordered it in that way. ‘No,’ said he, ‘school 
commences next week, and we have got 8 
school-ma’am that pulls hair.’’ 

«++ Who voted double pay ? 
I, said Ben Butler, 
(With the soul of a sutler) 
I voted double pay. 
Who was Ben’s backer? 
° I, N. P. Banks, 
(Am now in the ranks,) 
I was Ben's backer. 

....The Swiss Times tells this story of Bishop 
Macrorie: He (the bishop) was sitting next toa 
Yankee navy captain, who said to him: “You 
have in your province two rival bishops, c— 
and another fellow; which of them do you in- 
cline to?” ‘I am the other fellow,”’ said M—. 


....A Cincinnati pedagogue named Rapp re 
cently rapped a pupil on the skull with 4 quarto 
grammar, as the only way of getting a print 0’ 
grammarinto the youth’s head; and the exper? 
ment was so successful that the subject thereof 
went into a rapid decline and parsed away. 

...-A lady discarded a Williams student on 
account of his small size. He burns her father’s 
house, and a moralist exclaims: “Lo! what 3 
large fire a little spark kindleth.” 

..«.Don’t put P. P. C. on your visiting cards 
any more, unless you would be taken for an 
attache of the Pullman Palace Car Company: ~ 

.,..What did the spider do when he camé 
out of the ark? He took a fly and went home. 

vas A coffin,” said an Irishman, “ls the 
house that a man lives in when he is dead.” 

veeeAn arch young lady should be an arche® 





rea al 


for she can bend her beau as sbe please,» 
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There has been a rumor that ‘Don Carlos 





nat'dhdiested his claim to the Spanish throne in. 
je to Geneva; but the 
ela Povidion deny the reports,” 
and wisert — he ‘is preparing for # speedy ad-. 
yanee Of biearmy upon Madrid, and will lead the: 
troops in person. It is said, on Carlist authority, : 


and gon 


vor Of his son, 
ar 


thatthe ouré of Santa Cruz has been acquitted, 
ons full inquiry, of the charges of cruelty toward 

prisoners. Senor Olozaga, Spanish minigter at 
aie has resigned, in consequence of his disap- 
proval of the radical policy of bis government, 
‘A report has been eirculated that a secession 
movement is on foot in the Canary Islands, by 
which it is proposed to make themrindependent 
of Spain and getthem _ under a British pro- 
ector ate. 

_..The Republicans in Cuba are continuing 
to organize. Three detachments of troops, 
pitherto acting with the Spdnish forces, ‘are said 
to have revolted and joined the insurgents, to- 
gether with their officers. The new law pro- 
viding fot the abolition of slavery in Porto 
Rico meets with the approbation of the peo- 
ple, a few pro-slavery leaders only disapproving 
of it. ‘The slaye-owners consider its provisions 
more favorable to their interests than they had 
reason to expect. Bidwell, the Bank of En- 
gland forger, remains in close confinement at 
Havana, permission to consult with counsel 
even being denied him. He will shortly be sent 
to London. 


. «Vice-President Aguilera, of the Cuban revo- 
Jationists, who has been on a tour in England 
and France, lids arrived in this city. He reports 
that gréat sympathy was expressed in England ; 
put: English ‘officials say they cadnot interfere 
until the United States does. In France opin- 
jon'is. divided, some saying that the present Re- 
public of Spain ought not to be embarrassed at 
present; while others urge that remonstrances 
be sent to Madrid; while others ask why the 
United States does not interfere, as it is an 
American question. 


».eAmother;) attempt to defeat the Govern- 
mentjwas made last week in the British House 
of Commons, upon the passage to its second 
reading.of the Burials Bill. The attempt was 
unsuccessful, the second reading being carried 
bya vote of 280 to 217. Mr. Gladstone lately 
sid, at a dinner given by the Lord Mayor of 
London, that the ministry had had a ‘fall and a 
recovery, ‘and were ashamed of neither; and 
that, though they liad failed to give Ireland a 
national university, history would prove that 
the principle was indestructible. 


i..The Committee on Public Works has re- 
ported to the Board of Aldermen of this! city 


that the Tombs prison is urisuitable, and recom- ; 


mend that it be sold,:and a new city prison be 
erected on the east side. The Committee also 
submitted resolutions approving of the act in- 
ttoduced into the legislature providing for the 
erection of a new city prison in the manner 
recommended by the Committee, and these 
resolutions were adopted by the Board. 


The Countess Guiccioli died last week, in 
Rome, at the age of 72. Her relations with 
Lord Byron are well known, and in consequence 
of them alone will she be remembered. She 
Was twice married, her second husband, the 
Marquis: of Boissy; having: died| in 1866. In 


189 the Countess ‘published her celebrated, 


book, “ Zord Byron juge par les Temoins de sa 
Vig)? whith caused the Stowe controversy, now 
_ passing into oblivion, 


+. The Insurgents in Guatemala ‘have’ been 
yeahs. and quiet ‘has been restored through- 
out the;republic!.A revolution has been at- 
tempted in. Arequipa, and the rebels commenced 
‘build barricades, but were speedily dispersed. 
The trouble began at the feast of the Carnival. 
Thefeyer which has prevailed for some time in 
bas disappeared. By it commerce has 

been hsm disturbed, about 200 tons of 

having accumulated. 


The recent murder of Charles Goodrich, 

lyn, continues to be a mystery. A 

Voman named Lucetta Myers was arrested in 

this city dst Thursday, and has been examined 

teverdl times‘ by the disttict attorney. It is 

that’ her relations with tie murdered. 

min \were: intimate, and that she either com- 

the crime or was party.to ib;. but wre 
lothing definite is known. : 


ae » Work at the Government Printing-office, 
a, is being pressed with all possible 
 id‘order to complete’ the: Printing,: as 

2 '88 practicable, of all reports and documents 
the late Congress, to haye them mailed to 
ad members, or any. other distribu- 
i before the law abolishing the franking 
tg goes into effect. ; 


-+«Prince J erome Napoleon has presented a 
Saar French eltizenship, which 
down;for: ae Nd in the Assembly 
Sine pon ite introduction the Gov- 
"pment proposed to. pass to the order of the 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


day, and, in the event of an adverse yote, to 
introduce a bill banishing the Bonapartes from 
France. 

....The steamship “gt, Louis” ’ arrived at 
Panama on the 16th, from Central American 
ports. At the port ‘of Salvador, when ‘she left, 
it was reported that the city of San Salvador 
had beén destroyed ‘on the 7th by an’ éarth+ 
quake: The telegraph lines to the port being 
down, no further details were obtained. 


--.. It is reported that Messrs. Hibbard‘ and 
Parker, Democratic’ congressmen from New 
Hampshire, have drawn their back pay, having 
severely: denounced the measure before elec- 
tion, while on the stump. Mr. Hibbard was 
defeated and Mr. Parker was re-elected,, 


.. The Rev. Mr. Thomas and Mr. Dyar, the 
new peace commissioners, have arrived at. Van 
Bremer’s, aud will have an interview with Capt. 
Jack immediately. Five Modoc chiefs have 
come from the Yainox Reservation to assist in 
the peace 1 negotiations. 


eq Phe, schooner “Lark,” from San Diego 
for Busenedos, has, it is feared, been lost, with 
allon board, Among the passengers were six 
convicted murderers, ana their bodies have been 
washed ashore, while pieces of a wreck have 
been found near by. 


«...The Hon. James Dixon, senator from 
Connecticut between 1857 and, 1869, died in 
Hartford, last Thursday, at the age of 57. Sen- 
ator Dixon graduated at Williams, in 1834, 
studied law, and has been in political life 
since 1845. 


...-Father Martin, a Roman Catholic priest 
at Euclid, Ohio, has sued the Cleveland Leader 
for libel, in consequence of an article published 
in that journal accusing him of charging a 
widow $10 for praying her husband out of 
purgatory. 

.-Rear-Admiral John B. Montgomery, otf 
the navy, died at Carlisle, Pa., on the 25th. 
Admiral Montgomery was appointed midship- 
man in 1812, and had seen twenty-one years of 
sea service and seventeen of shore duty. 


... William M. Tweed’s resignation as sen- 
ator from the fourth New York district has 
been filed with the secretary of state. Mr, 
Tweed has not presented himself at Albany 
during the session. 


.. All the vacancies in the French Academy 
haye now been filled, the. Duc D’ Aumale taking 
Montalembert’s: place, Ollivier that of Lamar- 
tine, Littré Villemain’s, and Taillandier Pere 
Gratry’s. 

.-The Michigan ieglaannte has adopted a 
resolution urging upon C ongress the consider- 
ation of aship canal between Lake Michigan 
and some point on Lake Erie or Lake Huron, 


... The Connecticut state election occurs on’ 
Monday, April 7th. Henry P. Haven is the Re- 
publican candidate for governor and Charles 
R. Ingersoll the Demoeratie. 


..Mr. P. T. Barnum has offered to give 
$175,000 to the Bridgeport (Cont.) Water-' 
works if other citizens of that town will cou- 
tribute an equal sum. 


.... The Pennsylvania legislature has passed 
a bill appropriating’ $1,000,000 ‘for the Centeén- 
nial Exhibition, and this bill has been signed 
by Gov. Hartranft. i 


..-1t is reported that Mr. Colfax will be re- 
turned to Congress from the ‘South ‘Bend dis- 
trict, inthe place of Mr. Packard, who voted for 
the back-pay bill. E 

..The provincial newspapers have widely 
copied, and commended Gov. Dix’s letter giving 
his reasons for refepink-to commute Foster’s 
sentence. 

..A mass meeting of German Catholics was 
held i in Philadelphia last week, for the purpose 
of expressing peery with the Catholics of 
Germany. 

....The Rev. Thomas Jackson, the oldest 
Wesleyan minister in England, died lately at 
his residence near London. 


...The subscriptions to the Centennial Cel- 
ebration fund now amount ‘to $2,837,600. 


....John T. Mason, secretary of state in 
Maryland, died last week, at Elktown. 
;.Heggi, the defendant in, the Siegfried 
poisoning case, has, been acquitted. 
J... The total number of persons assessed for 
income. during 1872 was 74,337. 
... Twenty-five hundred coal-miners at Bol- 
ton, England; have struck. 
..The postal cards are to be ready for use 
by the first of next month. 
.- Wilkie Collins and Charles Bradlaugh are 
coming to this country. 
.. The Senate adjourned sine die on Wednes- 
day of last week. 
. Ralph Waldo Emerson is coming home 





this spring. 














iperraesh Register. 
‘SETTLEMENTS. 
BALDWIN, J. B., Cong., ‘West Townshend, Vt. 
BARTHOLOMEW, S Gu, DD, Univ, inst., 
Newark, N; J. i 
BAIRD, Isaao,; Presb.,; 10 Union Theological, 


Seminar: » Ord. a8 missionary to the Chip- 
ewa Indiana.” 


BOND, J, Luth:; Springfield, ™. 

CELL, J., Bapt., Gréensburgh, Ind. 

CLINTON; 0. P.;! Gong.; Nortonville and 
Stephensville, Wis, : 

CORLING, D. ba ears of, Sloansville, to Pres- 


ton Hollo 
EDDY; ''D. ae 2 D.D. jo a Ber sane River, die 
Dn, M 


church, 
BS nr Gn D.D,, Bapt., Paria, Me, 
ENDERS, nd W.,, Lutb,, St. James’s, Gettys- 
burg, ‘ 
FLANSBURG, John, Bapt., ord., March 6th, 
at Backwoodstown, N. J. 


GRALEY,: A. A. :Presb,, of Knowlesville, 
stated supply, Clarkson, U. T. 


GREEN, Joszrm M., Presb., of Brooklyn, at 
Calvary chureh, West Brighton, N. 


GRETHER, -l. M., ‘Ref. (Ger.), Hartville, 0. 


HARRISON, J. 8. Epis. ; of New Orleans,‘ La., 
at Hazlehurst, Miss. 

HARTSHORN, J. W., _Cong., ord., March 4th, 
Hinsdale, il. 

HERR, J: D., Bapt., of 4th-avenue’ church, 
Pittsburgh, at Qil City, Pa, 

HIOEP, 3 A. R., Bapt., of Saranac, at Lyons, 


ndfrnay, J. J., Luth., Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 
ati he R., Bapt.,° Cambridge and Rome, 


IMHOFF, A: J., Luth.,.of Urbana, at Findlay, O. 

JONES, 0. J. K., Cong., inst, Orient, N. Y. 

KENT, Wx. §., Bapt., of Fulvanna Co., Va.,.at 
Mingo a oO 

KL PNFELTER, | Le Luth., inst, March 6th, 

reencastle, P; 

LINDEMAN, .G. P, F. Bapt., 
and Rome, at Paw Paw, Mich, 

MANWELL, Bena. F., Cong., Lawler, Ia, 

MARSDEN, J., Univ inst., Williston, Vt. 

MARSHALL, B. D., D.D., Bapt., of Buffalo, N. 
Y., at Worcester, Mass. 

ade P?. L.; Bapt., at Colorado Springs, 


of Cambridge 


MORROW, Jamas, Meth., of Montpelier, Vt., 
at Ames church, New Orleans, La. 

MORTON, J. R., 
ponset chareh, oston, Masa, 

MoKILLOP, P. 8., Sg inst, March 13th, 
North rth Branch, M 

MoLEOD, Huag, cere Freedom asd Oebora, 


NILES, 8B. F., Bapt., ord., Seberra; Mich. 

PALMER, og Bapt., of Masonville, at 
Central City, Ia. 

PHILLIPS, W. H., Epis., St. Paul's, Wood- 
villé, é, Miss. 

PRESCOTT, B. L., Bapt., ot 2 ord., 
at ea = 

RUSSELL, A. of |L: man Cor 
church, West Ryan nny : NH pe 

SANDERSON, J. G., Oo Ota, Canada. 

SCHULTZ, ‘Jas. A., Reformed (German), of 
Schaeffsratown, } dt Reading, Pa. 

— a vic Lath., inst.; March 2d, Wrighte- 


sHUMAKER J..B., Ref. (Ger. ), of Canton, O., 
“at Lancaster, Pa. 

Pa; A., ag (Ger. ) inst. Mareh 9th, Rock 
Grove,’ 

TAYLOR, J. x. Bapt., ord., March 18th, South 
Norwalk, Com. 


TELFORD, W. B, 'Bapt., inst., Silver Lake; 


THIELE, Mr., Lath. inst., March 9th, Burling- 
ton, Wis. | 
NTINE,. T. tv) of Cham 
- pl aneGont TL Peigms 
WAFELE, A. E., Bapt., ae. avenue church, 
ew Brutswick, N 
ARN - is. 
» BNER, Avram, Epi, New York, N. Y. 
WH Mosgs, Bapt., ord., j Marek ‘12th, 
hh eburch, Camden, N N. J. 
wood, H. ©., Bapt., ‘of Payoteerilte, NEY., at 
‘Greeley, Col 


WORTH, iP , Bapt., ord., March ‘19th, Mil. | 


CALLS. 

BAUGH, J._ W., Unit. of Chicago, to 
First Eangrenosl Ser ch, Bloomington, 
I. [ 

BELVILLE, " Ja00m, D.D., Preab., of Mauch 
Chunk, 'to First chureh, Pottsville, Penn. 
BLAKE, H. P., Cong., of Presb. church, Law- 

rence, to bria, N.Y. 


BROWN, Rosr., Cong.,' Middleville and Roset-. 
ta, Canada, 


BUNKER, V. E., Bapt.,. of Sanbornton, N. H. 

to Enosburg, "Vt. Accepts 

DEXTER, Morton H., Cong.; Union church, 
Taunton, Mass. . 

FORMAN, A. P., Presb., Canton, Miss, 

FORREST, Doveias F, 8., of St. Paul's, 
Alexandria, to St. John’s, W: ytheville, va. 

FOUST, D. J., Luth., isierby Pa, 

GALLEHER, Joun 'N.. is., of Memorial 

church, Baltimore, Ma., New York, N.Y. 


GREEN, Gxo. W., Unit., of Be to Obris- 

tien pot and Church of the leemer, 
ass. 

HIL H., “Presh., of St. Joseph, to First. 


18, W Warrenebarg, Mo. 

JOHNSTON, Guo. .H., Ref. (Ger.), St. Matte, 
Easton, Penn, Accepts. 

a M. Pi Bapt., Park-avenue church, St. 


————————— 


it., inst., March 20th, Ne-- 


i of St. Barnabas's 
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‘LEAVITT, J. G., Cong., of Orono, Me., to St 
Stephen, N. B. , i 


MANCHEE, W., Cong., Guelph, Canada. 
egg B., DD.. ni of Georgetown Col- 
lege, to Paris, K 7. 


MASON, EDWArd = peat. Ravenna, 0." 


=~ Fy nein Ret. (Ger, ), of ,McBwens- 
to Reading, Pa. 

eae J. R., Preab., of Lawrenceburg, 
to Fifth church, Indianapolis, Ind, -™ 

MOWBRAY, Wm., Meth., of Knoxville, Tenn., 
to Christ ebureh, Sag "Harbor, N, Y. 

NEIHOFF, J., Ref. (Ger.), of Parma, O., to 
Zion’s ‘church, Detvit baad 

NELL + VG. Presb., of Drydén; to Addison, 

NY. ecepta. ee 


PIERCE, rise 
Poaliney, VE Vt. 

PRATT, 8. H., Bapt., of Salem, Mass., to Clin- 
ton-avenue ehureh, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


QUARTERMAN, N. P., Presb., of ‘Savannah, 
to Thomasville, Ga. 


RICHARDSON, Mrrixt, Cong., Milford, Mass. 
RUSSELL, O. F., F. Bapt., West Gardiner, Me. 
STROBEL, HD. D. D., Luth:, Rhinebeck, N. 


TRABERT, Geo. H., 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 


VAN NORDEN, Cuartes, Cong., of Bevyerl 
Mass., to St. Albans, Vt. ak ” 


WATERS, Mr., Cong., of Oberlin, O., to St. 
Clair, "Mich. 
WOODS, Mr., of Union Theo. Sem., to Second 
choreh, Norfolk, mY. 
REMOVALS. 


APPEL, R. 8., Reformed (German), Saucon, 


BAKER, A., Presb., Fernandine, Fla. 
BASSETT, Wm. M., Bapt., Hillsdale, Mich. 


BIGELOW, Aupaew, D.D., Cong., West Boyls- 
ton, Mass. 


BILLHEIMER, T. C., i. aoe 
and Greenvillage, Pa. health 


BLISS, J. H., Cong., South ‘a Mass, 
BLISS, T. E., Cong., Denver, Col. 


BUTLER, J, Guentworts, D.D., Presb., Ist 
church, Williamsburg, N. ¥. Resigns, 
Leaves’ May ist. Ill health. 


CAREY, 8.C., Meth., South Framingham, Mass. 
CLARKE, w. F., Cong., Guelph, Canada. 
DAMON, B. K., Bapt., Jordan, N. Y. 


DEMPSEY, A. F., Wes., Pratville, N. Y. I 
health. 


EVANS, P. 8., Bapt., Willimantic, Conn. 
FOLSOM, Arruor, Presb., Shawnee, Penn. _ 
GILBERT, H. B., Cong., Mott’s Corners, N. Y. 


GREAVES, F., Bapt., Nyack, N.Y. Resigns. 
Leaves June 1st. 


HENDERSON, M.C., Free Baptist, Waterbury 
Center, Vt. Resigns. Leaves April ist. 


err ie C. J., Epis., Fayette and Glasgow, 
0. 


Bapt., of Madison, N. Y., te 


Luth., of Eptratah, to 


JEROME, T. C.; Cong., Pacifie church, New 
dford, Mass. 


KRAHN, ALBERT, Reformed (German), St 
Paul’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 

LAWRENCE, E. Ae D.D., Cong., 34 church, 

Marbleh ead, Mi Resigns. Leaves Sept 


MACE, J. M., Bapt., Rehoboth, Mass. 
MEARS, Lvoren D., Cong., Sterling, Mass. 
McLAFFERTY, B. 8., Bapt., San Diego, Cal. 
NASON, Eras, Cong., Danielsonville, Conn. 


RAFFINSBERGER, E. B., ‘ge gpee Westmis 
ster church, Cleveland, © 

RUSS,. B. K., Univ., Somerville, Mase. Re 
signs. 

ects Hewry T., Cong., Fair Haven, Cenn 

WARD, oer Bapt., Cazenovia, N. ¥. 

WHITE, A. B., Bapt., Hast Saginaw, Mich. 

WINQUIST, N. T., Luth., Galesburg, Ill. 

; DEATHS. 
= th 8. K., Cong., Rockford, Ia., 
BLISS, UDniv., of A ts Vt., at New 


York, “Maton 84. aged 
BROCK, C., Meth., of prod Indiana Confer- 
ence, March h 4th. 


March 


CAMP, § AP, fimas Wo, Meth., Carthage, Ill:, March 

CARTER, Jas. P., Bapt., Enterprise, Miss. 

DRAKE, R. T., Presb., of Dayton, O0., at New 

“"Oaetle, Ind., March 19th. 

EMERSON, , Joma, Meth., Cincinaati, O., 
March 2d 

FOSTER, J. B. Seat Pac of Cumminsville, 
O., at Due ‘West, 8. C., March 6th 

GRIFFITH, SrerHen, Meth., Danville, OL, 
aged 85. 

HAYCROFT, NaTHanisKt, Bapt., Leicester, N.B. 

JACKSON, Joun W., Meth., Grandview, IIL, 
March 11th. 


MACKIN, Farner, Roman Catholic, of St. 
Johne's, Trenton, N. J., March 28th. 
NEVINS, J. E., Cumb. Presb., Andrian County, 

Mo., Mare h 16th. 
PASCOE, aa L., Meth. (80.), Amherst, Va, 
aged 


PETRI, “a A., D.D, Luth., Krenzkirche, Han- 
over, Germany, Jan. 8th, aged 70, 

PULLAR, THomas, Cong, Hamilton, Canada, 
March 19th, aged 61. 

WILSON, Joun §., D.D., Presb., Atlanta, Ga., 
March 27th. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


eee Dwreut P., Cong., of Michigan, goes 
ae as missionary of the American 


KEMp te Txos, B., Epis., of St. James’s, Oska- 
Toosa, Ia., has been’ appointed evangelist of 
the diocese, 

STEELE, 8. A., Meth. A oo dy 
to the chaplaincy of the 
ginia. 


has been elected 
University of Vir- 
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Our Houng Falke, 


SLEEP, NURSLING, SLEEP. 


TraNsLatTeD Phom HE GERMAN 
BY J. E. RANKIN, D.D. 





Strep, nursling, sleep! 
Father ’l] keep the bleating sheep ; 
Mother ’ll shake the little tree, 
That shall drop sweet dreams to thee; 
Sleep, nursling, sleep. 
Sleep, nursling, sleep ! 
Night’s blue steep is full of sheep ; 
. Little stars are little lambs, 
That run skipping with their dams ; 
Sleep, nursling; sleep. 


Sleep, nursling, sleep ! 
Do not peep. I'll buy a sheep, 
With a tinkling, golden bell ; 
You shall love him, long and well ; 
Sleep, nursling, sleep, 


Sleep, nursling, sleep ! 
Silence keep, nor bleat like sheep; 
Else the shepherd’s dog will come, 
Bite the naughty baby some; 
Sleep, nursling, sleep. 


Sleep, nursling, sleep! 
Do not weep. Go keep the sheep, 
You swarthy, little barking cur; 
You'll wake the baby with your stir; 
Sleep, nursling, sleep. 





THE DOG'S REVENGE. 


BY OLIVE THORNE. 








Wirt had been bragging. That’s the 
Way the trouble began, and that’s the way 
a good deal of trouble begins, among big 
people, as well as among little ones. 

Ned- Willis had a dog, a little fellow, 
named Spot; and he had been displaying 
his tricks to Will that day. In an unlucky 
moment Will began to brag about his broth- 
er’s dog Max. 

Ned didn’t believe that a big dog could be 
so funny as a littleone. Then Will waxed 
warm, and told stories bigger than ever. 
But Ned laughed at his pretensions, and 
taunted Will to such a pitch. that. he told 
him he would go over to his brother’s and 
get Max; if he would wait; and they would 
see what he would do. Ned said he would 
wait; so he threw himself on the grass and 
played with Spot, while Will went after 
Max. In ‘a few minutes he returned, fol- 
lowed by a large black Newfoundland dog, 

Now what ailed Max that day I can’t 
imagine. Whether it was too warm, or he 
thought it undignified before a small dog, 
though» he often went through all his tricks 
for Will—played dead dog, shook ° hands, 
held a piece of meat on his nose, etc:—not a 
thing would jhe do that day. He just stood 
there and wagged his tail and. looked at 
Will. Allthe commands, shouts, and coax- 
ings had no more effect. on him tian.on the 
grass he stood on. 

Ned began to laugh’ derisively, and say 
**T told you so,” and otherwise exasperate 
Will, till his angry passions rose to a fearful 
hight. He seized a stick which he had tried 
to. make Max.jump over, and, holding the 
dog’s collar in one hand, he gave him several 
hard blows. Max finally jerked away'and 
ran yelping home, and Will sat down on the 
grass to cool, feeling very hot.and angry. 

Will thought that was the end of it; but 
not so Max. In his doggish soul his wrongs 
rankled, and an opportunity soon came for 
him to punish his enemy. 

Later in the day Will went up to his 
brother’s house for milk. The family hap- 
pened to be all away, but that made no dif- 
ference; for they always left the pail stand- 
ing on the kitchen table, all ready, and Max 
was too good. a watch dog to allow any 
stranger to come in. 

As usual, Will walked into the house, 
took up the pail, and turned to go. But a 
growl arrested. him. He Jooked around, 
There stood Max, his white teeth uncovered, 
his tail hanging down, his whole attitude 
meaning serious. business, 

“Poor dog,” said Will, and stooped to pat 
him, though rather nervously; for he well 
knew Max could be very fierce. 

At this movement the dog gave a fiercer 
growl, and Will hastily drew back. 

“Poor doggy ! poor Max! good fellow!” 
said Will, in his most seductive tone. But 
Max growled, his eyes looked red and 
wicked, and Will knew that if he’ moved ‘he 
would fly at him. 











‘¢ Well, T may. as well wait tillsome of 
them come in,” said Will to himself, and 
turned to sit down, Max. flew at his foot, 
and held his head there with an ominous 
growl. Will dared not move. 

“Pll put this pail down, any’ way,” was 
his next thought. But Max resented the 
movement of his hand, as well as of his foot, 
and in unmistakable tones made Will at last 
understand that he must-stand on that spot 
and hold the pail till the family came. 

Here was a fix. Mary waiting at home 
for the milk to put in her custards, Ned 
Willis. waiting in the back yard for him 
to go in swimming, and both of them know- 
ing that he had only run up for the milk. 

How Ned would tease him! How Mary 
would laugh at bim, 

Involuntarily he made a movement to go. 
Max was ready for him, and this time seized 
his foot. 

“Will tried to coax him, and he let go; but 
stood ready for another move. 

‘* Where under the sun are all the family,” 
was his next thought. Then he remem- 
bered that his brother was at the office, and 
would not come home till six o’clock, bis 
brother’s wife had gone to town with his 
sister shopping, and the girl had gone home 
for a week, He looked at theclock. It was 
four o’clock—two hours before he could 
hope for release. He heard Ned call him. 
The calls came nearer. He was coming 
after. him! He would catch him‘ in this 
plight! How Will’s face flushed, as he 
thought of that! If he could only lock the 
door and put down the curtain. But Max 
was alert, he dared not move. The calls 
came nearer, and at last Ned’s mocking face 
looked in at the open window. 

‘*Why don’t you come along?” was his 
question. ; , 
- “Ican’t. I don’t want to,” he stammered. 
Max growled, and Ned saw how it was. 

“Oh, ho! the dog won’t let you. He re- 
members old scores, eh! Say, Will, why 
don’t you sit down, if you willatay ? Arn’t 
you tired holding that pail?” 

So he went on, as boys sometimes will, 
teazing and provoking, till Will fairly raged. 

‘* Ned Willis!” he said, savagely, “if you 
don’t shut up, Pll pitch this pailof milk at 
you, if Max eats me up!” 

Ned saw it was time to stop, so he turned 
away, calling, as he went: 

“T heard Mary anxiously inquiring for 
you. I'll stop and let her know you've got 
a pressing engagement.” 

Well, he did, of course, and ‘as he went 
through the village he told every boy he 
met; and one by One they crept up and 
peeped through the window at the unfor- 
tunate prisoner, each one saying his witty 
or smart thing at Will’s expense. 

Poor Will! It was rather hard. He had 
threatened to fight every boy in town, and 
every Muscle ached like the toothache be- 
ren his brother’s wife came in and found 

im. 

With difficulty she got the dog off, and 
Will had to confess to the beating. 

He dragged his weary bones home, found 
Mary in a towering passion, no custards for 
tea, and a lecture from his father on cruelty 
to animals. . 

The boys didn’t forget it either, and made 
life a burden to him for weeks. As to Max, 
he did not offer to touch him again; but ‘he* 
never forgave him and met-all his advances 
with a growl. 

And this is a true story. 








A CHILDREN’S LECTURE. 
BY MRS, L. M, PETERSELIA. 


I HAVE something. to show you to-day, 
and when you are quiet I will begin, I have 
on this plate a dessert for you—not tobe 
eaten, but to be seen and talked about; and, 
strange to say, it will be food for your brain 
and your mind, and they will grow and 
strengthen, and in this way you will become 
learned and wise. To-day we bave carbon in 
different forms. Here is a piece of coal—such 
as we burn in the grate and stove and range. 
1t is hard and black and shining, and we call 
it anthracite coal. Atter burning it, we find 
ashes under the grate ; and this is thesaud and 

irt that were mixed with the pure carbon. 
at the time it was formed im the tree, for this 
is part of an enormous ‘tree, and as it: grew’ 
it drew up from the earth, throtigh its roots, 
dirt, dissolved in its sap, -that circulated 
through it when it was growing. After the 





treea were grown the earth sunk where the 
trees stood, and the water came up over 
them and washed in some dirt and sand 
around them, and trees and dirt were all 
packed together, and the water dried away, 
and then the heat of the earth dried all the 
sap of the trees, and they were turned to 
coal, as you see here. But this was not done 
in a short time. _ It took thousands of years 
to convert the carbon of the tree, which is 
the wood of the tree, to this black and 
shining coal. And there are many kinds of 
coal—anthracite, bituminous, and cannel 
are in common use. 

Here is & piece of charcoal. This too is 
carbon, made by cutting the tree into logs, 
piling them in a heap, setting fire to them, 
and covering them with earth and turf, so 
that it will be nearly air-tight. The fire 
burns away everything but the carbon, and 
when it is taken out of the pit the rings and 
lines of the. wood are still visible and you 
know by that it has been a tree and grown 
asa tree. So you see all of the coals are 
made from wood buried from the air and 
burned by heat. Thus all of the coals are 
charcoal, which means it is coal formed by 
charring or roasting or burning, some made 
in the earth by the great operations of 
Nature ; and others made by man, in smaller 
heaps, in shorter time. 

Here is another form of carbon,:some- 
times called black lead, although there is no 
lead about it, and is used for pencils, and 
for blacking stoves and other iron furni- 
ture, to make them look clean and bright 
and prevent them from rusting. This is.not 
the softest form of carbon. 

What have we here? A diamond ring? 
Yes. You know that the gold is not carbon, 
for: gold is a metal; but the diamond is 
carbon. The diamond belongs to the same 
family as the charcoals and the graphite and 
black lead. The charcoals and graphite are 
in an unformed state, The particles that 
compose them are tossed together without 
order, and they lie every way upon each 
other—as, when men are tearing down a 
house, they frequently throw the bricks any 
way and every way into a heap, and they 
lie in confusion, with the edges of some 
against the sides of others, and without 
order; and this is the way the “ ultimate par- 
ticles” (as they are called)—v. ¢., the smallest 
possible forms that carbon or anything else 
can assume—are placed upon each other in 
charcoal and graphite. And when we rub 
them upon paper or our hand some of the 
particles rub off and stick to the paper, 
smutting or blacking it, or we say our hand 
or the paper is dirty; but in the diamond 
the ‘‘ ultimate particles” are all laid evenly 
and regularly upon each other, as they would 
arrange the bricks if they were making the 
pile even and square, or if they were laying 
them into the. wall of the house. And this 
even arrangement of the particles we call 
crystallization ; so the diamond is crystal- 
lized carbon, and charcoal and graphite are 
uncrystallized. carbon. The diamond is 
clean and hard, as well as bright and 
shining—among the hardest of all substances; 
while black lead is among the softest. 





Witerary Department, 


THE APRIL MAGAZINES. 


Tum best prose article in the Aflaniic is a 
story called ‘‘ Marjorie Daw,” in which are 
related the various entertaining passions of 
Mr. John Flemming, a New Yorker, who 
slipped down on the pavement, broke his 
fibula, was as cross as a bear about it, and 
improved his time of convalescence by fall- 
ing madly in love with the description of a 
young lady given him by his friend Delaney in 
acharming series of letters. We seldom see 
any sprightlier fiction than these. We 
would only remind Mr. Aldrich, their ac- 
coniplished but unsurgical author, that people 
do not recover from that particular kind of 
a broken jeg’so soon as to take railway jour- 
neys, like Mr. Flemming, on the twenty-sixth 
day. We advise Mr. Aldrich to break his 
hero’s leg by a direct blow in the next edition 
of the story, or else to keep him in bed 
a little longer, when the tale will be as 
correct from the realistic point of view as 
it is now charming from the literary. 
Mr. R. D. Owen continues his interesting au- 
tobiography, ‘and takés ‘himself safely 
through measles and acute meningitis, be- 





sides describing weighter matters, 
cularly Thomas Clarkson’s interviontaine 
Pitt. Mr. E. 8. Nadal appears to much 
better advantage in an article on “London . 
Social Life” than he appeared in his quar. 
terly article on “ Capital Punishment,” |g 
noticed by us. Amanda R. Gere writes well 
of “Chopin’s Life and Genius,” and Celia 
Thaxter has some sonorous lines about 
Beethoven; but the most noticeable verse 
an this number are those of Mr. Alfred 
Louis, entitled “On Leucadia when Sappho 
was Young.” The opening lines picture 
strikingly the girl Sappho and her young: 
lover pacing 

“* Side by aide through the cypress grove, 

Treading the shadow, treading the light.” 

The poem has a dramatic vigor that is rare: 
in our magazines. We must not forget to. 
commend Howard Glyndon’s “ Madrigal”: 
before passing to the critical depart. 
ments of. the number, which are, in, 
the main, fairly good. Yet we find an: 
astonishing blemish—one which belongs: 
to the level of the lowest and most ignorant: 
newspaper English—in the paragraph upon 
“Modern Leaders.” In this book, declares: 
our cultured critic, ‘Mr, Justin McCarthy 
defiles before us a number of notable men 
and women.” Quite a mistake. Mr. McCar- 
thy is no such man as this. lt might have 
been said that his characters defile before us. 
But the neuter verb defile, from the Latin. 
filum, is one word; and the Aélantic critic 
should have known that the active verb of 
the same spelling is quite another one, in 
etymology and voice, as well asin meaning. 
It is a mongrel word—the Teutonic faulen, 


¥ corrupt, added to the Romance preposi- 
on. 


Harper’s Magazine is as fresh and unchang- 
ing as the amaranth, appealing in the same: 
way to the same class of readers as in its first 
number, which appeared 275 months ago. 
‘Porte Crayon” is still among the contrib 
utors, and cannot have grown a day older 
since his articles in the early numbers, He 
has not learned to draw a bit better than 
he drew then; but he is still as entertaining 
as ever to the young people, and we presume 
that he will go on writing and drawing in 
Harper’s for at least another twenty-three 
years in precisely the eame style as now. His: 
article in the present number is called ‘‘ The 
Mountains”; and, among other illustrated 
articles, there is an interesting one by Miss 
E. B. Leonard, on “ Pigeon Voyagers,” and 
another, ‘‘ The Cradle of the New World,” 
compiled by Mr. 8. 8. Conant from Mr. 
Hazard’s valuable book on ‘‘Santo Domin- 
go.” Mr. Charles Nordhoff has served up 
another good book in the same way, making 
an article called ‘‘Sea and Shore” from 
Elisée Reclus’s work on ‘The Ocean” 
Mr, M. D. Conway has an essay on “ Agri- 
cultural Laborers in England” ; the “ Recol- 
lections of an Old Stager” are continued, and 
the other popular serials, Mr. Junius Hear 
Browne has made a readable paper 00 
“ Horace Greeley,” and there are short stories 
and verses of the well-known kind io 
plenty. 

In Old and New Mr. Frederick B. Perkins, 

whose “ Devil-Puzzler” will be remembered 
by readers of that magazine, begins 8 story 
that should attract all book-lovers—a story 
about “ Scrope; or, the Lost Library.” It 
opens well. <A paper of no little interest is 
by Mr. A. H. Louis, “ Concerning Language 
and Gold.” This observant writer remarks 
that in India the spoken language of the 
present day is nearly all * unmistakable 
Greek, German, or Latin, clipped certainly, 
and deformed, but not so distorted as not to 
be recognizable on the instant.” We trust 
that Mr. Louis’s immensely varied in- 
formation, linguistic and other, will 
find more frequent expression than it 
has hitherto found in our @ 
Coming home again, we find a good paper 
on “Country Sights and Sounds,” by Mr. 
H. Hinckley. Mr. F. C. Burnand, the Ea- 
glish humorist, commences to write pale 
tainingly—as he always writes—about My 
Time and What P've Done with It.” Mr. J. 
P. Quincy has an admirable short ess8y on 
the “ Abuse of Reading,” and J. B. Mann 
another on ‘Red Tape”; and altogether 
the magazine is one of the best of the eoragn 
its average level of merit being second 
none. / 
A good article in Soribner’s describes ‘An 
Hour Among the Greenbacks”; Edna Dean 
Proctor takes us to ‘‘ Moscow sad erent 
Russia”; and Florence McLandburzh 
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 story,of skind that bas been scarce in the 
magazine ‘market of late—since the days of 
Poe, indeed—of the invention of “ The Au- 
tomaton Ear,” a sort of trumpet, which 
thakes the echoes of all ‘past sounds in bis- 
tory audible, and ‘is adapted to different 





centuries by adjusting its slides. A pleasant 
pit of satire is Hans Christian Andersen's 
account-of ‘‘The Flea and the Professor”; 
and we have been instructed and edified by 
Maria Browne's article on old Peru, “ An 
Ancient American Civilization.” We are 
glad to see so thoughtful an article as Mr. 
L. H. Atwater’s, on ‘‘Our Currency and 
Bunking System,” and wish that we had 
space to explain wherein we, agree and 
wherein we differ with him. In ‘Arthur 
Bonnicastle’” Miss Hallock has had, we 
should say, bad luck with her engraver. We 
do not believe that ber own pencil spoiled the 
expression of handsome Arthur’s face in the 
jllustration. We would call attention to an 
{interesting note, in the editorial department, 
on“ The International Metric Commission,” 
and to an eloquent eulogy of some woman 
lecturer, name not stated, in Mr. Stedman’s 
wusical poem of ‘‘ Hypatia.” 

Tn the Galary Mr. DeForest gets the hero 
and heroine, and everybody else concerned 
in “The Wetherel Affair,” into desperate 
straits, apropos of a bloody murder, and 
coolly leaves us in suspense for another 
month, atleast, overitall. Mr. Turgenief goes 
on with his ‘‘ Antchar,” and Prof. Van Am- 
ringe with his criticism of ‘Life Assurance.” 
Rupert Grahame has a strong story entitled 
“The Lost Wager,” and J. Durand a “Con- 
tribution to Shakespearean Study,” in which 
he collates some of the varying theories of 
the characters in ‘‘ Hamlet,” and makes the 
attempt to rescue “ Maister Williame Shaks- 
peare from the many errours faulsely charged 
on-him.” An excellent article is Mr. Richard 
Kimball’s on France and Louis Napoleon; it 
should be read by all persons who have not 
folly made up their minds to believe that the 
French are triflers and that their last Em 
peror was a rascal. There is an anonymous 
poem to Mrs. Charles Moulton, exasperating- 
ly called a ‘‘ Sonnet.” A sonnet by any other 
name would sound as sweet ; but not every 
poem of fourteen verses is called a sonnet, 
and this is nothing of the sort, having only 
One concluding rhyme. We can ‘all write 
“sonnets” of this easy sort. Bayard Tay- 
lor has a real sonnet, so far as form goes; 
but we do not see how we can conscientious- 
ly, call it poetry ; it is cold and dead. 

“An Old Gown-Boy” describes in Lip- 
pincott’s Magarine,under the heading ‘‘ Thack- 
eray’s Gray Friars,” the fagging, ‘““tunding,” 
‘and various instructive forms of bullying 
which prevailed at the. Charter-House 
School in London during his attendance 
upon it. Mr. H. C. Wood, Jr., makes a 
good article upon ‘‘ Medical Expert Evi- 
dence,” the famous Wharton poisoning case 
being his theme. Margaret Vandegrift’s 
story. about ‘“‘ Mademoiselle Stylites” and 
her black gloves is well-done and amusing, 
Mr. C. P. Cranch tells an entertaining ‘‘ Chi- 
nese Story” in blank verse; Mr. Boyesen 
sings ‘‘ The Glaciers of Paradise”; and the 
serials—Black’s “Princess of Thule,” Mrs. 
Davis’s ‘‘ Berrytown,” and ‘* The Roumi in 
Kabylia”—are continued. 

In The Popular Science Monthly the read- 
er should not overlook the article on “The 
Transfusion of Blood” and the lively assault 
on Wordsworth in the Editor’s Table. 


SERMONS.* 


Tue spectacle of a strong man bitterly 
yet hopelessly warring with the time in 
which he lives is full of pathos; and the 
man of this generation in whom this spec- 
tacle is most vividly seen is, perhaps, Hen- 
ty Edward, Archbishop of Westminster. 
That Archbishop Manning 1s a strong man 
nobody who reads his sermons can doubt. 
His learning is ample, his logic is mas- 
terly, his power of statement is hardly 
* Bzauons on EcciestastTical Sussects. By Henry Ep- 
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excelled by any. af his contempérarics. 
Yet he believes with all his soul that 
modern civilization is all awry ; that democ- 
racy is of the bottomless pit; that the years 
in which we are living may: very: likely be 
the years foretold in which Satan was to.be 
let loose upon theearth. The denunciations 
of the Syllabus he echoes without faltering; 
the calling of the Vatican Council was the 
work of inspiration, the dogma of infallibil- 
ity is the capstone of Christian science; 
Ultramontanism is Catholicism and Cathol- 
icism is Christianity. One is puzzled to 
account for this unflinching atceptance of 
all the absurdities of Romanism by an acute; 
cultivated, powerful man, who reads the 
newspapers and knows the world. The ex- 
planation is probably twofold. Archbishop 
Manning is a logician rather than a philos- 
opher. His whole method is Aristotelian. 
He is not capable of correcting his conclu- 
sions by common sense and the sure instincts 
of human nature. If his logic lead him into 
absurdity, he will stick to the logic and glory 
in the absurdity; if it contradict the first 
principles of humanity, he will stifle his 
humanity and worship his logic. That sud- 
den and almost passionate repudiation of 
any theory of infallibility which could sanc- 
tify the massacre of St. Bartholomew, to 
which John Henry Newman lately gave ex- 
pression, could never have been extorted 
from: Archbishop Manning. It did great 
credit to Newman’s heart; but feeling is a 
luxury which an Ultramontane Catholic can 
hardly afford in these days. At all events, 
Archbishop Manning does not intend that 
his shall be permitted to speak except in 
reprobation of all who question or defy the 
authority of the Sovereign Pontiff. 

The other reason for this intense devotion 
of so able a man to the Papal cause is in 
the fact that he has thoroughly identified 
himself ‘with that cause, and cannot, with 
his notions of honor, now separate himself 
from it. When he accepted the highest 
dignity which the Holy See could confer 
upon him in England, he bound himself 
to espouse without questioning all the 
measures of the Vatican. He, was shrewd 
enough to see from the beginning that 
the opposition to the dogma would be 
futile; and he, therefore, committed him- 
self to it in advance. The Pope’s ship 
carries Archbishop Manning and his for- 
tunes; and it is, therefore, no wonder that 
he should find it hard. to. believe that the 
ship is sinking. 

The volume now in hand ‘is made up of 
discourses, all of which relate, as the author 
himself expresses it, “to the conflict of Pius 
IX against the political movements which 
he has described so often in these years .as 
‘the anti-Christian and anti-social revolu- 
tion’” ‘They are prefaced by # long ‘intro- 
duction, in which the author reviews ina 
vivid and intense manner the events of the 
last few years, which have resulted in array- 
ing against. the -Vatican. almost all the 
governments of Europe. The Archbishop 
thinks that these events are but parts of 
a plan by which infidels and Internation- 
als are conspiring to destroy not only the 
Papacy, but Christianity itself. The severe 
measures of the German Government give 
some point to his complaints; but the ex- 
travagance of the claims which he sets up in 
behalf of the Pope come as near as anything 
can to justifying even these unjust measures. 
Archbishop Manning cannot conceive of a 
church without a Pope, and he claims for 
the Pope not only spiritual but temporal 
power. ‘‘ The head of the Church,” he says, 
‘Scan only be a sovereign or a subject.” 
The theory that he can be a subject he will 
not entertain—no, not for an hour. But was 
not Jesus Christ a subject? And did he not 
say ‘‘My kingdom is not of this world?” 
Was St. Peter ever in Rome? And, if so, 
was he there as sovereign or as subject? 
If St. Peter was there, and was subject, and 
made no fuss about it, we don’t see why his 
successor may nQt imitate his, example. 
Happy thought! Suggest that Archbis! 
Manning tell him.so. : 

The second volume of Music Hall Ser- 
mons seems to us the feast important of Mr. 
Murray’s contributions to religious litera- 
ture. The signs of growth which we look 
forin a young man’s work are not visible. 


.The same neat. and perspicuous statement, 


the same glowing rhetoric, the same just 
and humane sentiment which we have noted 





in his earlier: sermons are here; but there is 
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no indication of a sufergrasp of truth or a 
wider range of, thought... Mr. Murray went 
into the Park-street church .with a Prince- 
tonian theology; he has neyer yet  dis- 
claimed any of the: strong statements, that 
he made upon his examination, and. yet he 
appears to be drifting by his sentiments over 
toward the right wing of Liberal orthodoxy. 
We wish we could find in his sermons more 
evidence that he has measured and mas- 
tered the issues) which divide a thinker 
like Bushnell or Robertson froma thinker 
like Shedd or Cunningham. Mr. Murray 
truly says, in one.of these sermons, ‘‘ that, 
instead of disliking positiveness of statement 
in religious matters, people desire and de- 
mand it; and that neither in religion nor 
politics can any party make progress in 
America that does not put. before the people 
a Clear, explicit statement of its belief and 
purposes.” We are sorry to say that Mr. 
Murray appears to us to fail in this very 
matter. There are a few truths of which he 
is sure. The love of God and the manifesta- 
tion of that love in the person of his Son, 
Jesus Christ, appear to be certainties, and 
the strength of his preaching is found in his 
cogent presentation of these truths. But the 
relation in which these:truths stand to other 
important matters he does not seem to have 
thought out. He preaches of ‘‘ Modern 
Skepticism and How to Meet it.” But there 
is not much indication that he knows what 
this skepticism is or how to answer it. The 
difference between his generalities and such 
close and vigorous grappling with these ques- 
tions as that which we find in Dr. Manning’s 
“Half Truths and the Truth” is quite 
marked. Itis true that Mr. Murray’s ser- 
mons are intended for popular audiences, 
and that they must, therefore, be somewhat 
less elaborate and profound in their treat- 
ment of such questions; yet it is quite 
possible to popularize the discussion of the 
current problems of theological science, and 
Mr. Murray is precisely the man who ought 
to do this work in Boston, . 

We are sorry also to see that. Mr. Murray 
spends so much of his strength in criticising 
| the prevalent methods of religious teaching 
and religious work. Outof eleven discourses 
in this volume, four are almost wholly de- 
voted to telling how to do it. Yet these 
sermons were preached in Music Hall toa 
promiscuous crowd. One would say that it 
would be better under such circumstances 
to do it, instead of telling how to doit. We 
offer these criticisms from no want of sym- 
pathy with Mr. Murray in his purposes or of 
admiration for his genius. He has-already 
done a good service in Boston, and has bet- 
ter. service, we believe, yet todo. Buf, in 
order that he may not fail of it, we do not 
hesitate to commend to him his own whole- 
some words: ‘‘ Our young men must work 
longer and harder than they are doing. 
They need more study-work.” 

The Parting Words of Adolphe Monod 
are a series of brief discourses or meditations 
delivered by the great French preacher from 
his death-bed to a little company of his old 
parishioners and friends, who came together 
every Sunday afternoon to partake with him 
of the Lord’s Supper and to hear his words 
of counsel. The sweet and generous piety 
of this eminent man find a beautiful utter- 
ance in these discourses. We might ques- 
tion certain doctrinal statements; but the 
clear vision of the future and the uplifting 
faith that could speak such words of con- 
fidence and good cheer from the very bor- 
ders of eternity are above questioning and 
beyond praise. 

The New Life Dawning is the title ofa 
volume which contains a biography of the 
laté Rev. B. H. Nadal, D.D., an eminent 
preacher, instructor, and writer in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, with a collection of 
‘his egermons, The. biography shows us a 
nalts genuineness and force of 
chéafacter, and the sermons are for the most 
part readable and forcible statements of re- 
#igious truth. The justness and. discrimina- 
‘tion of the thinking is quite admirable, and 
the language is generally chaste and some- 
times animated and impressive, There are 
occasional inelegancies of style—as, for in- 
stance, the interchangeable use of ‘‘ you’ 
and ‘‘thou” in the consecutive sentences 
of a direct address; but these are only 
trifling blemishes. In a literary point 
of view the, work is. commonly excellent 
and the spirit of it all is very high and pure. 
The sermon from: which the volume -takes 
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its name is one of thé best of the ‘collection. 

The Temptations of our Lord, by the late 
Rey. Norman Macleod, D.D., is a beauti- 
fully printed book, and it is not too much to 
say that the thought is as open and elear as 
the ‘type. Dr. MacLeod shows marvelous 
insight into this difficult passage in our 
Saviour’s life, and his discourses are strong 
in argument and rich in instruction. 





The Wishing-Cap Papers, Leigh Hunt's 
newly-collected volume, is as agreeable read- 
ing as we have found for many a day, and 
the essays of which it is made up seem to 
have gained a delicate aroma, like some rare 
wine, during the many years in which they 
have lain hid, Hunt had many of those 
qualities of soul and style which so endeat 
Lamb to us, and on men and things under 
St. Paul’s he could talk quite as well. These 
essays seem to us more witty than those in his 
older books, and the fun in some of them 
(‘‘ Personal Reminiscences of Lords,” “A 
Treatise on Devils,” and ‘Eating and 
Drinking”) is exquisite. In the latter, for 
instance, he quotes }forace’s solemn praise 
of a moderate diet, and Pope’s artificial 
translation thereof, and then remarks, with 
a cruelty of wit which must make both 
those poets turn in their graves, that—‘‘ So 
sang a Roman poet, who describes him- 
self as having grown as fat as a pig; 
and so sang after him an English one, 
who. is. said to have died of eating 
stewed lampreys.” To quote the good 
things in the book, however, would 
be to reproduce its greater part. We 
cannot take leave of these papers, however, 
without a word concerning their collector 
and editor, Mr. J. E. Babson, to whom, 
among other things, we owe Lamb’s ‘“‘ Eli- 
ana.” Mr. Babson is a patient man of letters, 
with a thorough fondness for the essayists © 
of the early part of this century; and he has 
industriously collected much good litera- 
ture, which would. otherwise have been 
lost—certainly quite as good a work 
asthe creation of new books. Mr. 
Babson himself, however, is a man who 
might well write under his own name, since 
wé remember a sketch of his published in 
the Allantic, a few years ago, which was 
quite worthy of his favorite authors. Of 
men of letters, pure and simple, we have 
none too many in these times, and as one of 
the best of them, who must not be permitted 
to enjoy much longer his modest habit of 
hiding under his initials, we recognize Mr. J. 
E. Babson. 


—tThe career of a poet whose life is made 
up of poverty, neglect, and misfortune is 
always full of pathos; but it has an added 
sorrow when he allies himself with a losing 
cause and meets with nearly every earthly 
misfortune. Such was the fate of Henry 
Timrod, whose poems his friend, Paul H. 
Hayne, has collected and published in a 
handsome volume. That Mr. Timrod was 
& poet and not a versifier we have assumed; 
and this volume will, we think, prove the 
fact, despite oceasional infelicities and com- 
monplace stanzas. His best poem, and the 
one by which he will longest be known, it 
seems to us, is ‘‘ Spring,” which contains 
such admirable lines as these: 

“ Still there’s a sense of blossoms yet unborn 

In the sweet airs of morn ; 


One almost looks to see the very street 
Grow purple at hie Seet. 


* At times a fragrant breeze comes floating by, 
And brings, you know not why, 

A feeling as when eager crowds await 
Before a palace gate 

“ Some wondrous pageant; and you scarce would start 

If from a beech’s heart 

A blue-eyed Dryad, stepping forth, should say, 
* Behold me! Iam May.’” 


Mr. Timrod was a Southerner, and here 
and-there in his pages the fact appears; but 
now we can calmly read his more fiery 
lyrics, which are not very many, and thank 
Mr. Hayne for giving us a book of genuine 
poetry’; while our pleasure 1s tempered with 
regret that the poor starving man of genius, 
who died after the loss of home, health, 
child, money, and ambition, could not have 
lived to share. the welcome which Northern 
book-buyers and libraries will give to this 
touching book. 

~—Mr. J.'8. C. Abboit comes to the front 
with a new historical book and a big one, 
The History of Napoleon III. He has taken 
great pains in its execution, endeavoring to 
confirm every statement by sufficient author- 
ity; and we believe the book is what he calls 





it im the preface, ‘‘ a truthful representation 
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of what the Emperor Napoleon JIT hes 
written and, said and..done.” Mr Abhott 
bas made a life-long specialty of Napgleonic 
study, and, without committing ourselves to 
all of bis conclusions, we commend his book 
to loyers of the romance. of , real life as 
acted in the strange career of the emperor 
lately dead. (B, B. Russell: by subecription,) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


: i] We would cal] the at- 
KINKE L Caio of Teachers and 
! Amateurs to KInNKEL’s 


New METHOD FOR THE REED ORGAN AND MELO- 
DEON, which we will issue about September 
First. This work is pronounced superior to all 
others of its class by Teachers who have exam- 


NEW METHOD 


ined it. It contains a clear and simple’ course 
of instruction, whereby any one may easily ac- 
quire the mastery of this fayorite Instrument 
with.a few months’ study. . It will always:be a 


favorite work with the 
FOR Teacher, on account of 
its clearness4ind systém- 


atic progression; more of an amusement than a 











study for the Pupil, and will prove a mine ‘of |) 


wealth to the Amateur, on account of the many’ 
choice Melodies, Songs, ete., that Mr. Kinkel 


REED ORGAN, 


has selected and arranged expressly for this 
work. Kinkel’s New Method will be mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of $2.50. 


Address, J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, N.Y. 


Send 30 cents for the latest number of 


PETERS’ MUSICAL MONTHLY; 


and you will get at least $4 worth of our latest and best 
Vocal and Instrumenta! Piano Music, ’ 
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A NEW VOLUME IN THB 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF TRAVEL 
SIAM, 


THE LAND of the WHITE ELEPHANT. 


Compiled and arranged by Grornce B. Bacon. With a 
map and numerous illustrations. One vol., 13mo, 
cloth, $1 50. 


Our rapidly extending intercourse with the great East 
gives peculiar interest to authentic acconnts of the dif- 
ferent countries which are embraced under that general 
designation. In connection with a summary, of the re- 
searches of Monhot and others, Mr. Bacon describes his 
own travels in this very interesting but little known re- 
gion. This addition to the Library.of Travel is, full of 
novelty and freshness. 
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ALSO: NOW READY IN THE SAME LIARARY; 
4 NEW EDITION OF 


CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Compiled and arranged by Bayarp TarLor, Witha map 
and thirty full-page illustrations: One vol., 18mo 
cloth, $1 50. 


From the Ohristian Intelligencer. 
“ We cordially commend this’ volume as a hearty and 
thoroughly entertaining one, from ,its opening to, its 
Closing sentence.” 


ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THE 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY 


Of Travel, Exploration, and Ad- 
venture. 


EDITED BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 
Each one vol.; 12mo,'with maps and numerous illus- 
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rr These volumes sent, free of charge, by the Pub- 
lishers, on the receipt of the pricé. 
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ALSO READY, 
H.W. BEECHER’S WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 


LECTURES ON PREACHING, delivered hefore 
the Classes in Theology and the Faculty of the Divinity 
School of Yale Callens, 12mo. Price, extra cloth, 
stamped cover, $1.25; half calf, extra or antique, $2.50: 
“ What.a charming, what a ‘fruity’ volumeis this last 

~— of Henry Ward Beecher! The ‘Yale Lectures on 
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dependent. 
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A $2,000 Garden. 

PLAY AND PROFIT IN MY GARDEN. 

By Rev. E. P. Roe, author of BARRIERS 
BURNED AWAY, giving a record of the author's 
experience in gardening for recreation and profit, 
and showing how in..one. season he ‘received. $2,000 
Srom the sale of fruit and vegetables raised on two 
and a guarter acres, besides an abundaut home 
supply. 

Will be published in April in one vol., 12mo, 
price $1.50, by 
DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 

NEW YORK, 


A NEW BOOK BY ee GARRETT. 


THE DEAD SIN AND 
OTHER STORIES. 


12mo, with 12 Illustrations, $1.75. 








BY THE SAME AUTHOR. NEW EDITIONS. 
PREMIUMS PAID TO ‘EXPERIENCE. 
12mo, 12 Illustrations, $1.75, 


OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFH. 
12 Illustrations, $1.75 
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12 Illustrations, $1.75. 
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sole publishers, ’ 


DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 
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READER !! 


Thousands cut out the International 
Publishing Company’s half-page in last 
week’s paper. Did you? . If not, you 
missed a ‘golden opportunity.” Do not 
waste another moment until you cut it 
out. Read it carefally.‘ Therein is found 
that which will ffll hearts with happi- 
ness and overload pockets with money. 
If you have lost’ the paper, send’ your 
address, and we will tell yon all about 
it. 


International Publishing Company, 
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Royal Diadem, 
By Rev. Rob’t Lowry and W. Howard Doane, 
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Cong’l Publishing Society, Boston, Mass. 
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THE UNITED STATES ORGAN, 


THE BEST ORGAN EVER OFFERED 
TO THE PUBLIC | 


in Style, Tone, and Finish, Special terms to the trade. 
Send for Circulars. 


Whitney & Slayton, 


120 CHAMPLAIN STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


CHAMPERS’ 
STERLING PIANOS. 
Unrivaled Square and Uprights. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
Mm ye dealers, and all wishing to bay Pianos are 
write for inf 


or ation, Circulars, arf’ Price- 
tps 2 “Gueranty unlimi and satisfaction” guaranteed 
“Speciat Sar Address 


& Ovres.” 

T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
No. 101 Fourth Avenue. 
You ask WHY we can sell 


R virst Class 7 Octave Pianos for 
We avuswer—It costs 












ct. profit, 
te but ship ditect to “far. 
‘Hes at: Factory and warrant 
5 Years. Send Lo “ilustrated cireular, 7 Ae rnag 2 ded — 
Merchants, cc." 
_ Aonng using our Pianos, in 44.5 44 Staten aud 
lease state where you y es 
U.S. Piano.Co., 865 romtudes N.Y. 


CHURCH AND. PARLOR MUSIC. 

$100 cash for double reed, six stops, powerful-toned 
organs, Warranted, etc., very best. $275 cash for ?- 
octave rosewood, carved leg, fully warranted Pianos, 


‘ WILLIAM A: POND & Co., 
‘No. 547 Broadway N. Y. 
MILITARY POTPOURRI FOR FOR GUITAR 
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-CHICKERING 
PIANO-FORTES 


The Best ‘Pianos at the Lowest Prices 
and upon the most favorable terms of payment. 


We invite the gtvention of persons intending ‘to pur- 
chase Pianos te olir New IMustrated Catalogue, giving 
full description of Styles and Prices, and the terms on 
which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY. PAYMENTS. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 EAST 14th ST., New York. 
854" WASHINGTON ST., Boston. 


STECK 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


arethe Cheapest, because they surpass all others 
in 


Tone, Finish, and Durability. 


WAREROOMS 
25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


THE NEW SCALE 











27 Union Square, N. Y. 


Undoubtedly vst Square Pia Piano made 


fend for Circular tions. 


Prices ranging frow 3 260 to 100 10700 dollars 


Every Piano WARRANTED for Five Years. 





DUNHAM & SONS, 


(EsT4BLisHED 1834), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 
A GARD.TO THE PUBLIC: 


Parties desiring to purchase, and residing in 
towng where our Piano-fortes are not, repre- 
sented by agents, can purchase direct from us, 
at. a reduction from factory prices, until .an 
agency is established. Write for circular and 
price-list. Boxing and delivery at railroad de- 
pot in New York City free. 


Warerooms, AT Union Square, 
THE 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO. 


Manufacture the Celebrated 
Jubilee and Temple 
ORGANS. 


ese Organs are unsurpassed in quality ¥ tone, 
sre. ae finish, simplicity. vot construction, and dura 


+ Aisa MELODEONS in various styles and unequalcd 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
NEW HAVEN ORGAN C0., 
New Haven, Conn. 


LINDEMAN & SONS 


Cycloid and Square 
PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS, 


14 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 


“NEAR FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


N atigt ees APRIL! | 
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family Beading: 
AN INCIDENT IN A CAR. 


BY ©, THURBER, ( 








Tax wisest man in history known 
Down to our times reflected, 

Who sat upon the proudest throne 
That ever was erected. 


J] 
Who'd such a fund of heavenly lore 
And buman erudition 
That people came from every shore 
a. nd a aatiieannaion down to 
eens see go 
And see the monarch's ’ 
And then confessed the royal beau 


By far excelled the story; 
Yet, notwithstanding all he’d won, 
That made the nations w > 
And all the glorious acts he’d done, 
He made one real blunder— 
When, taking an extended’ view 
Of earth’s dense myriads, stirring, 
He said that there was nothing new 
Beneath the sun occurring. 
That which is happening in our way 
met down ~~ joy to bt 
as happened many @ yeste F 
And aa on many & a 


If Solomon with me had been 
While — last week, yonder, 
In that same horse-car I was in, 
He would have seen his blunder. - 
The seats were filled—’tis oft the case— 
As fall as I’ve e’er seen them, 
And there was not a vacant space 
From end to end between them, 
When lo! a fair young lady tripped 
Along with step so merry, 
And in the car among us slipped, 
As ruddy as a cherry. 
And there she stood, as lithe and gay 
And happ , hale and hearty, 
As if attending a soirée 
Or mingling in a party. 


An old man rose and waved his hand, 


His tte her» — 
‘On na add tne, hd eh etal, 


‘your seat 
*Twould be improper, very.” = 
Who that girl is I do not know, 
Bea wan] peta tay seal 6 
ut, were I yet a gay young beau, 

Pa try to ascertain 


If Sol. had been with me, think you, 
With this sweet scene before 

He would have said, ‘* There’s new 
Beneath the bright sun o’er us’? 


— Brooklyn Daily Union. 





RIDING A GREEN HORSE. 


BY JANE G, SWISSHELM. 








At our house there is a beautiful avenue 
winding up the side of a very high, steep 
hili,im and out under the tall pine treés, 
with other avenues branching off from it. 
All these used to be log. roads—that is, 
roads over which oxen drew logs, taking 
them down to the mill, to be sawed into 
boards. I suppose these avenues were some- 
times muddy then; but now the ground is 
quite covered with moss and pine leaves, 
and they are very, very beautiful places to 
rid¢ or walk in on hotsummer days. Atthe 
head of the longest, just in front of the house, 
stand three tall hemlock trees, so straight 
and grand looking. They were, growing 
there more than a hundred years before there 
was any house behind them, as there is now; 
and, if you never saw a hemlock tree, you 
cannot think how lovely they are. 

Some people call them spruce, and they 
are much like a spruce; but the leaves are 
smaller. They are green all the year round, 
for the leaves which come on-one year stay 
until late thenext summer, long after a whole 
new set have come in frontof them. The 
new leaves are always a beautiful pale but 
bright green and the old ones a dark green, 
So there are many weeks every summer 
when a hemlock tree looks as though it were 
loaded with bright green blossoms; and 
then it is quite out of the question that any 
other tree can be so grand or graceful. 

Well, one day when these three hemlocks 
were just as lovely as ever they could be, I 
was sitting under them, thinking how glad I 
was that nobody lived near, that we should 
not have any visitors all day, and should not 
have to fix up, when all at once I saw some 
one riding up the avenue and quite near to 
me. 

The rider was all in black, with not even 
80 much as a white collar on; but his horse 


was as green as the bright new leaves on the, 


points of the hemlock boughs, The little 
fellow in black was “‘so’ livély, and quick” 
and his motions so wonderful that at first I 
thought, like the gentleman in thé Obrist- 
mas ballad, that he ‘‘ must be Saint’ Nick,” 
or the Nick who was not a saint all,but 
just a very old sinner. 
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He was a little taller than a large black 
ant, but not nearly so stout. Indeed, he 
was the most slender little creature I ever 
saw, and had thin wings, like a fly, but much 
longer. Like a fly, too, he had six legs, and 
sat astride his horse with three legs on each 
side,-and these legs were much longer than 
those of either an ant or a fly. His color, too, 
was different—not browny-black, like an 
ant; but bright, shining blue-black, almost | 
like the mainspring of a watch: = 

He had a pair of ‘sharp’pincers, and th 
he used for a bridle. _He had “thrust them 
into the neck of his horse, which was just 4+ 
large green worm and had a pair of pincers 
of itsown. This made one wonder that it. 
let this little fellow ride it about in that 
fashion, for it must have been almost twenty 
times as large as the creature on™ its back, 
that made it go just as he pleased. 

The cunning rogue had thrust his pincers 
in just so far behind the worm’s pincers that 
it could not reach back to catch his head; 
and, with one on each side, it could not 
reach around to bite his legs, but straight on 
it had to go. Poor thing! , It seemed very 
much ashamed and hung its head sadly, so 
that it often dragged, when the ‘spry little 
rider would jerk it up, for all the world like 
a man reining up a stumbling horse. 

On the little fellow came toward me, just 
as if he had come for a morning call, and 
thought of stopping to dinner, if he were 
invited. 

A hemlock root stretched just across his 
way, and made a wall more than four times 
as high as his head; and I wondered how 
he would get up. I never saw a boy ride 
up the side of a wall that was four times as 
high as his head when he was mounted on 
his pony; and I wanted to know how this 
little thing, that, of course, had not a quar- 
ter as. much sense asa boy, was going to 
get up that wall. 

He never stopped an instant to think; but 
up he came, in grand style, and jerked up 
his pony’s head, as if he said: 

** You stupid old fellow, you did that very 
well; but you must keep up your paces and 
hurry on, or we shall be late.” 

Thad called a young lady to’ come and 
see the funny sight, and she came just after 
he got up. Heseemed to notice us, and it 
was very plain he had not“ come to see us at 
all, and would rather we had not been there; 
for he turned and rode right down again. 

We sat very quiet,and watched him 
riding about; as though he had lost his 
way; but presently he rode up the wall 
once more, aud canié so near that we could 
see just what he was about, when lo! and 
behold! What do you think? 

He was not riding»at all’; but walking 
and carrying his horse! The great fat 
thing, so many times heavier than him- 
self! He just had three of his strong, 
slender, active legs on each side of the great 
creature, and, holding up the head between 
his sharp little pincers, was running along 
and dragging it so nimbly and, rapidly that 
he seemed to be having the grandest ride. 

I could scarcely believe my eyes. I knew 
that no boy could carry his pony in that 
way or any other way. I did not even be- 
lieve that Mark Twain had carried his 
donkey as he pretends he did; and, if he had 
been ten times as strong and active as he 
was, and his donkey no larger than it 
was, he could not have carried it so bravely 
as this little fellow did his, which was over 
and over again twice as large and heavy as 
himeelf. 

Well, after a while he dropped his worm, 
which lay quite still, as though it were dead, 
went a little way from it, and began scratch- 
ing like a dog who had buried a bone and 
wants to find it. Then he took up 4a bit of 
flat stone, about as large as baby’s little finger- 
nail, and threw it to one side, and there was 
a small hole, just large enough for that stone 
to cover. Then he picked up and threw 
aside some smaller bits of stone, like large 
grains of sand; and when the hole was 
smooth around the edges he ran for his 
worm, took it up. just as he had it before, 
brought it to the hole, and stuck its head 
down into it. 

He had a good deal of trouble to get it in; 
but after he had laid it quite across the hole, 
which was.nothing more nor less than the 
door of his house, he let go, went forward, 
and stamped it in with his feet. After he 
had the head in, he-crowded down beside it, 
‘went in quite out of sight, and drew Mr. 










Worm) after’ him. In a few moments he 
came ont, and left the worm inside. .Then 
you neyer did see anything so busy and 
spry. First, he got tke little flat stone and 
fitted it nicely over the, hole; then brought 
other smaller stones, and built them all neat- 
ly around the edge, like a. mason making a 
wall. When any stone. did not fit: into its 
place to suit him, he would lay itas well as 
he could, then walk backward, rush up and 
strike it with his head to drive it into place. 
Sometimes he rushed at one stone and struck 
it several times before he got it firm enough 
to suit his ideas. The first time he would 
maybe not go backward more than an inch; 
but; if that did not do he went further, so as 
to get more force, using his head as a man 
would a mallet to drive a wedge. 

When the wall was finished, he wheeled 
around, with his tail toward it, and began 
scratching again like a dog, throwing fine dust* 
backward- on his new wall,'to- fill up the 
cracks. He went all around ‘it; scratching 
and throwing in the dirt; and IT can tell you 
he made it fly quite asif he were dead in 
earnest, and thought it might rain before he 
got his house under roof. 

Well, you see all this time I have been 
calling this busy little worker “he,” for I 
never iad been introduced to my littlentigh- 
bor in the blue-black dress, and, of course, 
when I saw some one ride up our avenue 
astride I thought the rider was masculine. 
I never saw a lady ride on horseback in that 
way; but then I never was in Constanti- 
nople, where it is all the fashion. So, when 
I saw this brisk little creature astride of the 
great worm, and looking for-all-the world 
as though she were having a, gtatittride, I 
called her ‘‘little fellow’’; but:before she had. 
finished the reof of her house I kitew jt was 
Mrs. Sandwasp, and could excuse her. for 
riding without a side-saddle and skitt, fof 
she was on very important business. i 

Moreover, it is the fashion in the Sandwasp 
family. Her mother and grandmother and 
all the ladies of her set, thoset'then living 
and those who were dead, have @one just 
what she was doing. ; 

I said to her, as the fly didito the spiders. 
**Oho! [ve heard of you before.” For just) 
that week I had seen a letter in several 
newspapers from a gentleman who wrote 
to say he had seen a most wonderful thing— 
A wasp riding on a green worm. He would 
not expect people to believe his story, only 
that another gentleman had seen it too. So 
there were two witnesses. And they were 
80 angry at. the poor wasp that they killed 
her, broke open her house, and took away 
her worm, that she had carried so far and 
stored away so carefully, that her. children 
might have plenty to eat when she was dead 
and gone. 

The gentlemen had no idea what they had 
done, and the editors—who are not a bit like 
wasps, and never sting anybody—thought it 
quite right. They all considered ita pretty 
how-do-you-do for a dandy wasp to be riding 
around the country, taking the air, and im- 
posing on pretty green worms, when the 
editors themselves, and thousands of other 
people, far better than any wasp, had to 
work all day, every day, in hot, close rooms, 
They did not know that. the poor insect had 
been working harder than any of them. 

Mrs. Sandwasp is a~ “strong- minded 
female,” I am afraid; but how can she help 
it? Sheis very strong-bodied, or she never 
could carry such loads. She must be hard- 
headed, too, or she could not use her little 
round skull for a battering-ram as she does, 
to pound the stones fast into her wall... She 
must know a good deal, also; or she could 
not have thought to go backward further 
when she wanted to strike harder. 

It was the funniest thing to see her dig her 
little feet into the ground with pressing and 
straining to push with her head the stone into 
the place she wanted it; then run back- 
ward, rush up, and strike it with all the 
force she could command. 

.You see, she had a nest of eggs down 
in that little house. These eggs would 
hatch-out after a while and become little 
grubs, which would be baby wasps. Pretty 
soon they would want something to eat, 
and thefe would be no one to give them 


food, for their careful little mother would | 


be dead. So she had caught this nice fat 
worm and left it there all ready for them; 
and it would be quite enough to last until 
they could take care of themselves. 


——— 
nicely, she ran about cleaning her pincers 

and legs, flirting her wings, and 

around, as if she were almost crazy with joy; 

but very soon she began hunting for some. 

thing. Then she went to scratching; when, 

sure enough, she had found a hole slightly 

covered with bits of stone. She removed 

these, throwing them aside just’ ay 
handily as a man might have done 
larger ones, crawled down in, Scratching. 
and throwing up the dirt as she Went, 
until she was quite-out of sight. She staiq 
down only a few moments, when she came 
up, fitted a stone over the door of her new. 
house, and flew away: 

Of course, she went. to huat another 
‘worm; but Mrs, Sandwasp does not always 
get a green worm for her babies, although [ 
expect she does when she can, for I gucas 
baby wasps like green worms best, and that 
they are quite as good for them 4s bread 
and butter is for little boys and girls. But I 
have seen Mrs. Sandwasp carry off other 
creatures larger than herself that appeared 
much more active than her favorite green: 
worm. 

One wonders what Mr. Sandwasp tg 
doing while his wife is building houses ana 
providing for the family. I fear he is a lazy 
fellow ; but I never could find out much about 
him, so. you had better ask Papa, Mamma, 
or your teacher if Mr. Sandwasp is given’ 
to drinking gin, or spends his time in the 
grocery, talking politics, that Mrs. Sand. 
wasp has to do all the work. sige: 





UMBRELLAS SEVENTY YEARS 
AGO. 


A LARGE umbrella was usually kept hang?) 
ing in the hall at good houses, to keep vis-: 
itors dry as they passed to or fromtheir car. 
riages. Coffee-house keepers. provided in 
\this way for their frequenters; but men dis- 
dained to carry such a convenience through’ 
the streets.. It was held effeminate, indeed, 
jto'shirk a wetting. ‘‘Take that thing: 
away,” said Lord Cornwallis to the servant, 
about to hold the house umbrella over him,) 
“Tam eS or salt in a shower.” The 

have enjoyed the scene at 
that review, when an officer, offering. 
his umbrella to his wu ed emperor, 
Joseph II, exclaimed: “ I heed not ashower. ' 
It hurts nothing of a man but his clothes.” 
| Wherew a closing movement all” 
round. ere certainly is something unsol-. 
idierly about our subject, and it is hard to 
imagine the Guards under fire and umbrella 
at.the same fime, Such a thing, however, 
was seen once. ng the action at the 
Mayor’s House, near Bayonne, in 1813, the 
Grenadiers, under Col. Tynling, occupiedan 
unfinished redoubt near the high ‘road, 
Wellington, happening to ride that way, be 
held. the officers of the household regiment 
protecting themselves from the pelting rain 
with their umbrellas. This was too much 
for the great chief’s equanimity, and he sent 
off Lord A. Hill instanter, with the message: 
“Lord Wellington does not approve of the use 
of umbrellas under fire, and cannot allow the 
gentlemen’s sons to make themselves ridicu- 
lous in the a of thearmy.” He af 
gave the Colonel a wigging himself, 
telling him: ‘‘The Guards may carry um- 
brellas when on duty at St. James’s; but in 
the field it is not only ridiculous, ‘ut un- 
military.” Sainte Beuve saw nothing ridica- 
lous in standing fire under an umbrella. 
When he appeared as a duelist for the first 
and last time in his life, the eritic took his 
place, armed with an ancient flint-lock pistol 
and an umbrella. His adversary protested 
against the gingham, the seconds remon- 
strated ; but in vain. Sainte Beuve declared 
he had no objection to being shot, but pre 
ferred to die.a dry death. So the duel pro- 
ceeded, until each combatant had fired four 
times without effect—Sainte Beuve keeping 
his umbrella hoisted to the end. Wolf, no 
feather-bed soldier, did not think there was 
any unmanliness in keeping one’s coat dry. 
Writing home from France, in 1752, he ex- 
pr his surprise that the Parisian fashion 
of using umbrellas in sunshine and some 
thing of the same kind in wet weather h 
not been adopted in England.—Au the Year 
Round. 





DRIVING A HEN. 


WHEN a woman has a hen to drive into 
the coop, she takes hold of her hoops W ‘i 
both hands and shakes them quietly towar¢ 
the delinquent, and says: “Shew! there.” 
The hen takes one look at the object to ae 
vince herself that its a woman, and ~ 
stalks majestically into the coop, in eo 
disgust of the sex. Aman don't do 
way. He goesout of doors and oa me 
singular nobody in this house can aa igh 
hen but myself” ; and, pic up 48 and 
it at the offending biped, ie 





When she had that house all finished up 
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the while talking as an ex- 
cited hen can talk, and all the fie Dollowed 

convenient for pepdiing. S20 

a man whose coat is on the saw ick, ani 
whose hat is My the ground, and en per. 
spira and proi appear 
Hoy thie time other hens have 
debate and 


two minutes, and 
the only sound heard on the premises is the 
hammering — eldest boy as he mends 
the broken pickets.— Danbury News. 


PIES. 


‘Tue pie is almost an “institution” in 
‘America. A single New York bakery claims 
‘that it produces nine hundred pies an hour 
‘from one of its ten capacious ovens, and a 
total of fifty thousand pies daily the year 
‘round, forcing the a aay up to 
sixty-five thousand—probably on Fourth of 
July or other fe occasions. Let the 
-reader busy himself with imagining the total 
production of pies by this and all other 
ipeventos of the country Gute twelve- 
-month! ‘Nevertheless these facilities would 
‘beinadequate to popular demand were the 
majority of our countrymen of a stomach as 
‘unbounded as that of the Dundee laborer, 
-whom 8 Scotch journal commemorates. This 
extraordinary person, ha not long since 
eaten nine ew ag twopenny pies at a dee 
' within fourteen and a half minutes, 
sannounced his purpose to eat on the follow- 
ing Monday twelve pies within twenty-five 
bara and, in fact, when the delicacies 
-were put before him in the shape of a six- 
: pile, fourteen inches high, he con- 
sumed half a dozen in five minutes, the next 
‘three at the end of eleven minutes, and the 
ilest three in six minutes more, having ended 
this repast eight minutes sooner than he had 
designed—possibly owing to the pangs of 


th this item of news in fresh remem- 
‘trance, we chanced to read in a very old 
‘English newspaper the supper eaten, many 
: ago, by Mr. Oakley, of Stanton, Der- 
‘byshire—a repast which makes the Scotch- 
just recorded, rather frugal by com- 
parison: His first dish, says the report, was 


two quarts of milk, thirty half a pound 
of butter, half a pemehet een, Souk on 


n 
Joaves, a quantity of eingst and nutmeg, & ond 
an ounce of m ; boiled together ; 
his second course was ‘‘a piece of cheese 
and a pound of bread to it”; the third was 
lisif a pound of bacon, a penny loaf, and a 
quart of ale, followed by three half-pennies’ 
werthof gingerbread and a pint of ale; his 
fourth 
ounce 





dish was a custard of two pounds, an 

of mustard, some black pepper, a pint 

of milk, and three pints of ale to it. This 
banquet he finished in an hour, and then 
ungratefully complained of not having had 
enough. §o, after running three hundred 
yards, by way of appetizer, he sat down 
with the rest of the company, who had wit- 
nessed bis prowess, and drank pretty freely. 
Yet even this exploit is hard! to the 
marvel in digestion, sepented: in the same 
ancient newspaper, of a Truro porter, who, 
for a bet of five mags age two pairs of 
‘worsted stockings, friedin train oil, and 
half a pound of yellow soap into the bargain. 
The of this wager might have been 
More cautious had they known that the 
fame atrocious glutton once undertook to eat 
88 much tripe as would make himself a 
jacket with sleeves, and was accordingly 
measured by a tailor, who regularly cut out 
the materials, when, to general surprise, the 
voracious fellow eat up the whole in twenty 
minutes. Compared with these perform- 
ances, some of the current prodigies of gor- 
which the eee so often report 

are surely as trifling in amount as they are 
and uninventive in the character of 
their details— rom Our Montaty Gossip, 
tn the April number of Lippincott s Magazine. 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


~ FORT WM. HENRY HOTEL, 


LAKE GEORGE. 


peentifol mer Hotel will be guests 
siete 1 Since lag season thie Hota = 


yachts, horses and carriages to be had by in at th 
Fee ue inate Wetter eon eas 
nm, Was! m, D, U, 
Jane fe eae rnron. wits" 
T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


ONO DAYS’ TRIAL! 


WITH IMPROVED Machine com- 
plete, 
Se aee rene man 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO., 
26 West Broadway, N. Y. 


LYON’s 
applied to Local 














NEW: SEWING MACHINE 
years at $1 above cost. 
See circular. Address LYON 8. M. CQ,» 

83 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


FURNACES AND RANGES. 
88 BEEKMAN STREET, New York. 


THE “UUGHT RUNNING” 








Wes AS 


Machine 


Sewin 
THE “DOMESTIC” sup 
serpapees them in te eve One sorvioe it renders, both 


workshop and fam’ because it is equal 
useful for VERY Fingand VERY HEAVY WORK. ’ 





Warerooms, [96 CHAMBERS ST., New York 
THE  DOMESTIO” has taken more premiums 
achine, anu is specially recom- 
mended for family 
ction, ess, and eas’ 
AGENTS WANTED. 


(tempo a J 
and 386 FULTON ST, BROOKLYN. 
this fall than any other 
use and manufacturers. It is simple 
noisel fly run, 
P,.8—WILL MO EARLY _IN 1873 TO OU 
¥ WRU bine co ER of BROADWAY 
Ct) ST., NEW YORK. 








OUR NEW PATENT SHUTTLE IS THE SIM 
PLEST AND MUST PERFECT IN USE. 
‘1IGAAN ONILLES A198 IHL SVH 

LVHL ANIHOVN HOLILS-HOOT A'INO DHL 


THE NEW 


VICTOR 


Sewing Machines. 


The most complete in the world. Divested of every 
loose and clumsy attachment and every delicate and 
complicated contrivance. No uncertain reaction from 
eprings. Agente wanted in unoccupied territory. 


“VICTOR” 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
10th street, 4 doors west of BROAD- 
WAY, N. Y. 





WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Batton-hole Worker. 





Pat. June 27, 187 }- 


Award 
the Am. Institute a 5 hy 


at 

sh a 
it is one of the 

most mpeinnt in- 


sample of our new and novel 
dress 















FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 





T. Brooks & Co., 
Cabinet Makers and 
Decorators, at the old 
stand, 137,139,141, 


and 143 Fulton st.,: 


Cor. Sands, Brook- 
lyn, invite attention to 
their stock of fine fur- 
nitureand upholstery, 
solid walnut mantels, 
mantel-glasses, pier- 
glasses with con- 
necting cornices, 
window draperies, 
lambrequins, lace 
and heavy curtains, 
window shades, pure 
hair mattresses, etc. 

An experience of 
thirty-three years en- 
ables this firm tecom- 
pete with any house 
in the trade, both in 
regard to quality and 
price. - 

Manufactory, 205 
and 207 State st.; 
Warehouse,Cor. Ful- 
ton and Sands sts., 
Brooklyn. 

Goods packed and 
shipped to any part 
of the country. 
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BUY BARBER’S BIT BRAUCK. 


Bl aarreceses & POPIOTS 
Phelps & Doremus, 


264 and 266 Canal St. 











WM. Wi. LEE, 


277 CANAL & 199 FULTON ST., N. ¥. 


FURNITURE 


UPHOLSTERY, 
DESKS 

OFFICE FURNITURE 
IN EVERY VARIETY. 


ALSO 
LADIES’ WORK-TABLES AND 
FLOWER-STANDS, 


of every description, now offering at low prices. 





FURNITURE. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & (60. 


Importers of Samuel 
Laycock’s 
English Hair 
Seating, 
and Manofacturers of 
PARLOR 


FURNITURE. 


SALESROOM, 
27 Sudbury St, 


BOSTON. 
Pulpit Furniture. Manufactured te Order. 
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“Uneasy Lies the Head that 
Wears a Crown.” 


bard. But he would not have said it if he had 


So sang the 
slept on one of the Ne Plys Ultra Spring Beds, made by 
~ : f es ee tdert ane if he has 
pt Aa a 
. ingfield, for price- an 
Somes _ nee pend beds o 1 parts of the United 


to 
tes, and warrant themin ey or money re- 
oo gg " 5. ¥. PECK. Agent. 
January, 1873, 


THE WOVEN STEEL 
SPRING BED, 


The Best, 
Most Durable, 


. and Comfortable. 
Send for Circular. 


Elliptic Spring Co., 


40 LIBERTY ST. BROOKLYN. 


IRVING & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
RICH AND PLAIN 


FURNITURE, 


Upholstery, etc, etc. 
From 204 to 208 East 27th St., 
2Doors E. of 3d Ave. Sew YORK. 


J.T. ALLEN & Cu., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


FURNITURE, 


185 and (87 Canal Street, N. Y. 
CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


We are now m: ity_of “* ons, 
ED C SPONGE, It ts cheaper 
stufed with EATEN ita elasticity double the length of 
inst mo’ 
‘We = refer to ore than one hundred churches that 
are m4 














ular re’ 


ton street, 


osto 
4 for 


B. 
the sale of Patent 
Gk, 










mates Church Furniture. 

TN PG JORCKEL'S REVERSIBLE 

Wiz FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
-f LECTUR 


JORORNYOHNSO 9 
40 Hudson st., N, Y. 
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NOTICES. 


2 All communications ‘for the“ Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal should 
be adduessed to The Editor of The Indepemient, 





ment to the Commercial Editor: and all business com- 
munications from sibseribers and advertisers to Henry 
C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

&2=™ No noti be taken of anonymous pommunicg- 
tions, Whatever is intended for insertion must be aa- 
thenticated by the name “and address of the writer; not 
> sania for publication. bus 98 © guaranty of soa 


&~ We do not hold onrselyes responsiple for any, or 
opinions expressed im the communigations of our Ogrre- 
spondents. 

€~ Manuscripts sent to Tax LypergypeNt cannot be re- 
. farned unless aceompanied bya. stepped and directed 
envelope. 


The adeyendet. | 


HENRY ©. BOWEN, 
Eprror, PuBLIisHER, AND- PROPRIETOR. 


New Yorks.April 3d, 1873. 
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THE FRENCH SWINDLE. 


Ir was De Quincey, we beliéve, that wrote 
an essay on “ MurderConsidered'as a Fine 
Art.” Had he lived fo this day, we might 
have furnished him with pregnant ilustra- 5 
tidns Of his theory, instructive and éneour- 
aging to any ambitious youth desirous of 
developing his genius in ,that particular 
direction. And,-if the famous opium-eater 
had eondescended totreat of: the inferior 
bianchés of forgery, swindling, embezzle- 
ment, and the other manifestations of intel- 
lectual skill through manual dexterity, we 
might have held our,own with the older 
nations, if, indeed, the’palm of outstripping 
them had not been. awarded. to. us. . The 
magnificence of the operation by which the 9, 
Nlustrious Oakes Ames carried through "the 
Onion Pacific Railway, with all its little 
congressional incidents, is fresh in every 
mind. The transactions of the Bowles 
Bréthers, by ‘which ~ they» flourished for j 
years on the funds of. other people, | 
and the recent transcendent “exploit. 
of some of our fellow-citizens ip re- 
tieving the Old Lady in Threafiaetdle 
Btreet of a portion of her superfluous.cash, 
and which was enly hindered by an unhap- 
py accident from soaring isto the regions of 
the ‘sublime, have few if any rivals in. .the*f 
annals of fame. Or, rather, they would 
have stood in the foremost rank of ssthetic 
rascalities had got the French criminal 
court brought ‘no less celebrated a persén{ 
than Gen. Frémont forward to dispute that 
bad pre-eminence with the best, or‘ the 
worst, of them. Rumors have been heard 
{n the air for the last three or four years as 
to the nature of the operation by which he 
was extracting hoarded silver from the 
stockings of the French peasants; but very 
little. heed was given. them, Indeed, we 
remember, as much as three years ago, being 
told at Washington the precise facts which 
have now been ¢stablished . by evidence he- 
fore the 7th Chambre Correctionnel at. Paris ; 
but we could =a t beliere the i” as 


‘true. 
as 





The facts ‘aremot t hare-se unde 
they are soom told. General Fre 
‘president orrecognized agent o 


obtaiving 
i ais: allowing” 


|e, nds 
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France for funds with which to carry for- 
ward the enterprise. The bonds which he 
carried with him were called first mortgage 
bonds, secured on lands granted by the 
United States Government, the conditions 
on which they had been granted and which 
had never been fulfilled being passed over in 
silence. Indeed, it was absolutely affirmed 
that the interest on the bonds was guar- 
anteed by the United States and that French 
materials would be admitted free. The rail- 
way was to depart from Memphis, where 
m other lin alre: met,, and 
LQxad to pabs ata? weke and New 
Mexico and to terminate at St. Diego, 


fim California. Of; thiiijra: ;a0. infiniites- 
imally small number babe a he “had been 


built; how small we are almost afraid to 


Dsay, a as we take our-accountfrém the French 
report. On these false pretenses no less 
than tiventy millions. of frincs (about) four 
millions of dollars) were drawn from the 
sayings.of .the. French» people, and it is 
"Kiiown’ that between two” three ‘mil- 
lions were actually received in this country 
wn dn’ France, by $48 “Conspirators “Phe 
matter was stirred in France in 1870, and a 
. prosecution..suggested ; but the rank of the 
} parties concerned’ and, ‘we aré soriy tosay, 
favorable representations proceedjng from 
bux legation'at ‘Paris delayed: its! fiception. 
The war and the disturbed state of affairs in 
kre nance since nase sleo top ed to,-de- 
the course of-justice. met chief assist 
ened aaa in this nti¢ 
iad’ ‘was his brother flaw, ile Baton 
Gauldrée-Boileau, long the French consul:+ 
geneml jwthis city; , His rah dnd standing 
gave him great weight ‘and influence, espe- 
sanction of the Bourse 
e bonds te ‘be“quoted 
among, honest stocks. 

: Pip Hirst medgure taken Wag {6 Stir'np the 
iropmasters and others engaged in metal- 
tries}-by representations of . the 
‘fnimehsé Geriand that the’hew foad would 
create for their ' products, which otherwise 
would go to ,enrich \Germaily. ‘Some of 
these establishments memorialized the min- 

to the quotation the bonds on 
‘the Stock Exchange. Free the minister 


} nor. the Bourse consented till M. Gauldrée- 


ean came to the ‘reacue,’ ‘iad by bis rep- 
pier New carried the point. The precise 
‘argamepts “he used; had: mpt een: fully 
disclosed at last accounts, as the trial 
was then going on ;.but they doubtless were 
the false statements that theland -prants were 
absolute, instead of conditional, on the cont 
(Gio: Gf the ‘oad; that/Wie~ interest Was 


Exench. material for the, toad. would .be.ad- 
mittéd duty free. “There is also ¢vidence to 
show that bribery and corruption was used 
't0 produre thé/consent Of thé Authorities of 
the Bourse. At least, it appears that sums 
;Of mdmey, amounting to between ‘three. and 
four hundred ‘thousand francs were de- 
| manded and received by gne-provost, a Jew 
D agent of General’ Bremtont “pour enlover la 
cote” at Paris, or, as Mr. Oakes Ames would 
say, to be put where ‘‘it would domrost goad.” 
It was also stated that the bonds were 
sadmitted at the Steck Exchange et city, 
“certified to by asecretary of thz change 
who never existed and by a notary public 
avho was dead. This point gained, the bonds 
were put into the market. The press was 
‘subsidized..an@ came. to the-help of the 
‘swindlers, maps and plans were published, 

and every financial and even patriotic motive 
put fa play. ‘Thus* mo léss an amount than 
20,643,470 francs of bonds were placed, of 
which more than 18 000,000 is an absolute 
loss. Two payments of interest were made, 
amounting to about 1,200,000 francs, and be- 


> tween twoand three millions Wwehe to French 


contractors. Six millions and a half nearly 
16,466,192 francs, fo “be Precise came into 
the hands of General Fremont, ‘of which no 
trace has been»discove he. balance, 
amounting té.5, 454,747 *témained in 
France as the share of the booty of M. le 
Baron Gauldrée-Boileau and his accessories. 

Justice in a moderate degree has overtaken 
them at last. The swindlers were tried lagt 
month, the trial lasting several days and d 
veloping new and fresh phases of villainy. 
Gen. Fremont prudently remained in t 
country, and was condemned to five yea 
imprisonment. The rest of the gang have 
had different periods of imprisonment meted 
out to them, of which we have not yet 












guaranteed by the United States, and that |. 
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“‘ dree their dole”; but the chief jconspira- 
tor. will escape by keeping: at @ safe distance. 
It seems to us that the sentence, if it be 
simple~imprisonment, is very light in view | 
- the: offense. Ponal servitudeSiedaur 

Yére not too ‘severe str expiation 
‘on-ail ‘a crime. Many a galley-stave 
hag tugged at the ‘oar. for years for 
a lesser One, There- is no sadder 
ex@iiplé ‘than that of Gen. Fremont of 
utter ruin among the many that have de- 
formed our later history. © For who stood | 
oncésofiigh? ‘Into how dedp:s ‘pit-trom 
what hight fallen!” ‘The world has not been 
altogether astonished at this catastrophe. It 
has been foreseen and prophesied. But this 
makes it none theless lamentable. How we 
believed in him“ sixteen years ago! How 
the best;hearts in the nation were garnered . 
“up in him! The pathfinder, the « champion 
“ofthe slave, the foremost-man of then, 
then; now a convicted  swindler;‘evading a 
merited punishment by flight! We believe 
& reverse of-just.this kind is without a 
parallel in history. May it not. fail of its 


lesson. 
PROVING GOD. 


Many thousands of. yo ‘of. young Christians all 
over the land are anxious to ‘know whether 
they are ever to reach certainty in regard _to 
religious truth and the religious life. Most of 
them have taken religion largely upon trust. 
There are some truths, we say Oo of which 
they are fully persuaded. They know that 
they are sinful.and needy; they are certain 
that, if they are to. be delivered from their 
sins, it must be by the power of One who is 
stronger than they are, and they must, 
of course, havé’ some méasure of convic: 
tion that Christ is such an __all-suffi- 
cient Saviour,- or they- would not have 
ventured to commit the keeping of their 
souls to him in well doing. But -in 
many cases, we pose, these young con- 
verts feel that they are 2 yet very much in the 
dark. -They thean honestly to aghfess their 
sins, heartily to forsake them, and thorough- 
ly.to.confideé in -Hini' who has promised to 
help in overcoming thent; but, if they were 
asked whether they now that they are for- 
given and saved, they could only, answer: 
‘We hope.so; but. our hope: rests wholly 
on the,promises of .Christ, and mot on any- 
thing in our own experience. He has said, 
‘ Whosoever wilt let: hina, ;come, : \Wechave 
tried to come in the way he has appointed, 
and we believe that those who come to Him 
shall in no wise be cast out. That is all the 
ground of ‘our confidence.” 

For some disciples .this meas’ ‘of cer- 
tainty may be sufficient. ‘There are confid- 
ing natures, who always live upon trust and 
never ask for demonstration. “But many of 
these young disciples’ are craving some 
‘stronger assurance than that which comes 
through belief. They desire to | “know the 
certainty of thoge things wherein ” they 
have ‘been instructed.” ‘Part of them, no 
doubt, suppose that they already have this 
absolute certainty. They speak of ‘‘the 
witness of the Spirit” which has assured 
them that’ they are the children of God; 
they believe that a direct revelation from God 
hitnself has been made to them in their con- 
sciousness, by which they are made as cer- 
tain of pardon and eternal life as they are of 

their own existence. 

But this is an experience to which many 
“Christians never attain. If any man can 
have an intuitive certainty, a testimony of 

consciousness, which is as clear as the evi- 
dence’ of his senses that God is his 
friend and that he holds’ daily com- 
Pmunion with Him, he ought tobe very 
thankful for it. It is certain, however, that 
hundreds of thousands of the best Christians 
‘have never had any such experience. Their 
confidence is notin any” states. of feéling 
through which they bave passed, notin any 
‘Tevelatio:is which have been made to: ‘them, 
not in any light. whicht hey have seen onany 
ecstasy which they ‘have felt." "The ground 
6f their ope ia something ihuch more com- 
ménplacc-and, as it'seomas deer, Sete at het 
stable. It is > the wiiole history. of 
i iParkistoericnest? They: mate been faith- 
1g’ for years to reduce’ their yelicion - 
tolife, an] the proofs that thétr religidn is 
. true, Bnd.real have been multiplying .and 
strengthciing the longer, they’, bavé , pa 
‘They ‘have asked» “and “again” for 


_fAprif’ 3, 183, 


a 
WT to |: ‘what’ they’ asked ‘for. | They ‘have’ 
struggling against thelr faults and 
trasting. in the Divine aid, and in this con. 
“flict” they are sure’ that the help of the-Om. 
nipotent ‘his ‘been freely ‘given to’ them, 
Vices ‘and. weaknesses which they never 
- gould oyercome,.in their own strength they 
have conquered by the grace of God. They 
‘can connect theif prayers with these’ niioral 





‘other cause with its effects. 
‘© So to6 in the work théy have undertaken 
for othérs it'seems'to them certain that ey 
have had the. help of the Muster’ aghin ‘an 
again. Duties from which: they shrank om 
been» made easy; burdens which. they 
thought would crush theth have’ beuy Won- 
derfully lightened; fi the hour when their 
testimony was wanted their tongues haye 
‘been: loosened ;,, their . timidity: has, been 
changed ‘to coufage, their dotbt to. eonf. 
dence, their weakness to strength by’ trusting 
in the Divine Helper. ''They have Proved 
God, and, have, found. by, long experience 
that:thé promises! of ‘his Word are verities, 
’ Their realization | of the” Divine aid “has 
been at sojie seasons much less ‘vivid than 
at others ;.there have, indeed, been periods in 
their -livés»»when: they have néglected this 
closé contiéétion ‘of their’ conduct’ with the 
Unseen Power; but the assurance of his 
ability: to. help has been. exactly in propor: 
tion to the constancy :and ‘earnestness with 
which they have sought his-aid. And} ‘look. 
ing back over their’ hist , they! ‘Teel ‘that 
the proof of the., reality.o the, religious s life 
is cumulative; that it rests not wholly upon 
the'assutance of another, but’ largely’ Upon 
experience ; and that it ig in great mieastire 
the. kind of proof which scientific.. men in- 
sist upon, dn induction of facts ‘which aire 
cote within their knowledge. TRENT 
’ It “Will, of ‘course, be’ said by” inal abo 
deny,the.supernatural that these answers to 
prayer for spiritual gifts:are: imaginary ; that 
when a map prays for help! to conquer’ ‘avice, 
and supposes he gets it, it. is onily’ the Fete. 
-tion upon, his will. of his.own ‘strong desire 
But it would’ be quite’ 4s ‘diffictilt to-conrince 
iatiy intelligent pant of the ‘truth of'this 
theory as it Wwotild’ be {0 alalke tine Beier 
that the flowers in their gardens. were, mere 
ly the reaction of their love) of ; beauty, or 
that the wheat ‘in theif granaries was there 
action of their desire for food: | 
This. is.a, conviction, into. which. every 
man must work his‘'own way.': Everyone 
“of ts must’ give’ account for hintself “ttito 
God, and every one of us must, find Sut for 
himself whether, God’s Word. is,tru¢,... The 
religious experiénce: is: wholly individual. 
It is impossible to collect and tabulate the 
facts of other men’s lives, so that, we vay 
reach certainty .by. means. of them, simply 
because it: is impogsible for us to:know what 
the mental experiences of other Tien Are’ “We 
know what. takes. place in. our own, ininds, 
but we. cannot tell what is passing: in the 
minds of others. Hot 
It willbe observed, also, that this Convio 
tion of the truth of religion is neither: the ze- 
-sult.of metaphysics nor. of mysticism, but 
that it is only produced by a ‘steady’ and 
patient endeavor 10 reduce Christianity’ to 
life. If you desire to know the certainty of 
these things, you must. put them in practice. 
If you wish to find out whether a machine 
will work, you set it agoing. If you watt tc 
know whether a coat will fit, you put it,on. 
The religion of Christ is a practical religion, 
and the only test which you can apply is the 
test of tise. If you will, take the Master at 
his words nd go his will ;you shall know of 
his doctrine, dt erly by the shining of 
an innérlight, or thé deductious of a halting 
logic, but by_'the solid spersuasi 0, which 
grows out of a happy and fruitful ife. 


Mr. RusKIN hes. a somewhat paradoxical 
but exceédingly “stizgestive article on ” “The 
Nature and Aut a of Miracle” in the cur- 
rent number of. temporary Review. He 
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‘Tum discussion between, the advocates and 
mca of capital punishment. narrows 
itself down ‘to a choice between this penalty 
ahd imprisonment 1 for lifer’ There is no dis- 
as to the crime, which should be ‘pun- 
jshed in one way or the other, since both 
that it must be what the common 
law describes as murder with ‘malice 
aforethougbt.” The opponents of the death 
penalty ¢ do not argue in favor of a less pen- 
alty for this offense than a life imprison- 
ment. Hence, the whole question lies between 
these two modes of punishment, Assum- 
ing, a8 We do, the right of society to choose 
between them, and select, the one which in 
its | judgment will most effectually secure the 
public safety, on which shall the choice be 
fixed? Which is the most powerful dis- 
guasive against the crime to be prevented? 
Which is the penalty.men most dread ? 

The recent almost superhuman efforts 
made to save Foster from the gallows by a 
commutation of his sentence to imprison- 
inent for life furnish a very practical illus- 
tration of the fact that the latter is deemed 
the weaker penalty. The object sought was 
a mitigation from a higher to.a lower grade 
of p punishment ; and upon this the doomed 
man. fixed his last hopes, and would have 
welcomed jt’as a boon, not because desirable 
in itself, but.as vastly less terrible than the 
death penalty, from which it was the only 
possible escape... Had the matter been sub- 
mitted to his choice,he would not have hesi- 
tated’a moment: ‘The whole ‘theory of his 
owt mind; a8 well as that of those who 
made such strenuous efforts in his behalf, 
unmistakably shows the broad difference, in 
human’ éstimation, between capital punish- 
ment’ and ‘life imprisonment. Whatever 
men may say'as to the comparative power 
of ‘these ‘two penalties when speculating 
about t them, human nature, when brought to 
the test, decides the point by the instinctive 
nd.intuitive logic of its own. being. There 
ig-no,power, which society can wield, as a 
legahtettor to evil-doers, that is so strong as 
the: death penalty, | There is to other so 
miteh" dreaded; and, hence; no: other ‘so 
effectually protective to human life, provided 
theelement of certainty be supplied... Let 
nigh of ‘murderous passions be made to un- 
derstand that; the. crime of murder means 


their own death, and this one fact will give’ 


the highest security which law can afford. 
It ig not possible to go beyond it, or possible 
to find anything else equal to it for legal pur- 


Phe truth of this view becomes impres- 

obvious when we remember that a 
life imprisonment, whatever it may be in 
the statute, or in the judicial sentence award- 
ing: it; is to: very large extent a mere 
fiction of law, not’ realized. in fact, and, 
hetice; not viewed as'an unchangeable cer- 
talhty. ° If there be a difficulty in convicting 
men of murder when the penalty is death, 
there would be a much greater difficulty in 
punishing them with a life imprisonment 
afterconviction. If we suppose the two to 


‘beenforced with equal certainty, the latter 


isthe fecbler penalty in its relation to human 
feeling; and then, as a matter of fact, it is 
the more uncertain penalty considered in 
relation to human practice. The death 
penalty isa completed fact at the time of its 
infliction, while life imprisonment simply 
begins with the incarceration of the convict ; 
bat that it will continue to the end of life is 
very far from being a certainty. It is by no 
means such a certainty as precludes the hope 
of release, and that, too, after a compara- 
tively short period. 

The statistics in regard to life imprison- 
ment present a sorry picture.as to the ques- 
tion of continuance. The report/on prisons 
and reformatories presented to the legislature 


‘of this state in 1867 shows that the gross 


average of pardons on all convicts confined 
in American prisonsis from fifteen to twenty 
Per cent.; that the average on convicts for 
limited periods of ten or more than ten 
Years is from twenty-five to thirty per cent.; 
and that the average on those sentenced for 
life reaches the enormous proportion of 
forty to fifty per. cent. It thus appears that 
Convicts! for lite form a privileged class, and 
that “the chances are that they will ‘have a 

f imiprisonnient than men sentenced 
rt or even 'tén years.” ‘From this 

report ‘we learn that life’ sentences had, for 


sats ot Years, sath erie ‘pitt ° seven ‘years 


ar setts, six” 
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|years ‘and ahalf-in Ohio, and about: six 
years in’ Wisconsin..: Of two hundred 
and fourteen persons committed ‘to the Au- 
burn State Prison under life’ sentences ‘be- 
tween the years 1818 and 1868 thirty-four 
died in prison from natural causes, twenty- 
five remained, in prison at the latter date, 
and one hundred and thirty-four had been 
pardoned. . More. than . half of the whole 
number: were released in this way. The 
average period of their confinement did not 
exceed six years:and six months. 
These figures very clearly prove, what the 


opponents ‘of the death penalty are apt to 


forget, that life imprisonment’ in this coun- 
try ‘‘is, to all intents and purposes, an un- 
known punishment.” For a rule, it means 
incarceration for a period of less than ten 
years. Andis this the penal protection to 
which society is entitled against the crime 
of; murder? Js this all the terror with 
which the law should confront the highest 
offense known to men? Life imprison- 
ment is the weaker penalty even if it were 
sure to be permanent, and when we add the 
statistics as to its average duration it is out 
of all proportion to the crime. Those. who 
plead for its adoption as the highest penalty 
_for murder ought to devise some machinery. 
to make it certain. that it will be inflicted. 
They should insist that the pardoning power 
shall be absolutely abolished: in all cases of 
conviction for murder. So long as this 
power exists it is morally certain that -in 
multitudes of cases the penalty would not 
be inflicted according to the letter of the 
law; and just in proportion to the number 
of such cases would be its practical in- 
efficiency as a protection to society. 

. We object to life imprisonment as.a sub- 
stitute for hanging ‘on the twofold ground 
of its:essential ‘inadequacy in ‘itself and the 
uncertainty of its infliction. Thereis not a 
man in all the land under‘an indictment for 
murder, and certainly not one who has been 
convicted of this crime and sentenced to be 
hung, who would not; most ‘cheerfully vote 
for the substitute, proving thereby that he 
regards it as the inferior penalty. This is a 
very good reason why those who desire to 
protect society against such men by appeal- 
ing to their fears should vote against the 
substitute. That which the criminal classes 
most dread will work best for the public 
safety. 


Editorial Rotes. 


THs Senate, just before its adjournment, dis- 
posed.of the case of Senator Bogy by. resolving 
that there were no prima facie facts warranting 
an investigation. It wound up the matter in 
respect to Senator, Clayton by. deciding that the 








charges, affecting his ‘‘ official character and. 


conduct’? were “not sustained.” Senator 
Caldwell dodged any vote in his case by. resign- 
ing his seat, purifying the Senate by quitting it 
and putting himself beyond its jurisdiction. 
Had he stood fire like a man conscious of his 
innocence, the,long and exhaustive debate in re- 
gard to him would have ended in some sort of 
decision. The resolution declaring his seat 
vacant, which is equivalent to saying that he 
had not. been legally elected, though he had 
held his seat, for some two years, would prob- 
ably have failed. Its failure would almost 
certainly have been followed by a_ resolu- 
tion proposing his expulsion; and this would 
have brought up the question which refers to 
the power of the Senate. to expel for acts 
done by a member prior to his election and 
membership. A vote on these two points would 
have furnished a precedent of value to the 
country. Regretting that such a vote was ren- 
dered impracticable by Caldwell’s resignation, 
we, nevertheless, trust that the discussion will 
yield some benefit in the way of warning. It 
was far the ablest debate of the whole session, 
and happily was uninfluenced by party lines, 
Caldwell himself.is of but little consequence; 
‘yet. the questions connected with him are of 
sprime importance. As for Casey, the. reap- 
pointed collector at New Orleans, the Senate, 
after reconsidering the motion confirming his 


nomination, voted him. through a second. 


time. This we callsinning with ‘ malice afore- 
thought.” 


Tne railroad presidents who formed a com- 
bination and last. January notified the Post- 
master-General that on ‘the Ist of April they 
intended to withdraw their postal-cars from the 
mail service “concluded last’ Saturday to’ sus- 





pend the execution of their purpose “for the’ 


present.” We have no doubt that this is a very 
wise conclusion.’ At fts "last ‘session Congress 
appropriated ‘five hundred thousand dollars to 
increase the ‘compensation for carrying ‘the 





' mail, and fixed a rate of ebarges according to 





| the weight ,of- mail. matter, requiring railroads 
‘to furnish the convenience of postal-ears. The 
increase thus :provided for is about; sixty per 
cent. advance on the compensation ‘prévidusly 
received by the roads, This, however, was not 
satisfactory to.the recalcitrant presidents, and 
‘hence’ they, proposed to strike for’ bigher 
wages. A select committee of the Senate has 
the whole matter of postal service by, railroads 
under consideration ; and, in the meantime, the 
Attorney-General has been requested by the 
Postmaster-General to give his opinion of the 
powers of the Post-office Department under the 
law as it now stands, and also of Congress in 
reference to the regulation of railways: Rail- 
road companies may be assured that the Gov- 
ernment will not suffer itself to be balked: or 
“cornered ”’ in reference to the postal service 
by avy system of combination. - If worst comes 
to worst, it will, as it has the right to do, de- 
clare railroads to be public highways, and place 
its own cars thereon and run the mail by its 
own agents. In this event the companies would 
have to clear the track, or render themselves 
amenable to the penalty for obstructing the 
mail. The public will not consent to be de- 
prived of the postal-car service ; and, if the com- 
panies will not render it upon such terms as 
the Government deems equitable, then the Gov- 
ernment will do the work itself, without their 
consent. _There is a power in this country that 
can govern even railroads; and, if they make 
an occasion for its action by monopoly and ex- 
tortion, they will find this power effective. 


Tue legislature of Illinois has recently passed 
a law which treats any acts of violence or in- 
timidation intended to influence employers or 
employes in the settlement of labor questions 
as a misdemeanor punishable by 4 fine of one 
hundred dollars, and also treats a conspiracy or 
combination of persons for this purpose as a 
still higher misdemeanor, punishable by a fine 
of five hundred dollars or imprisonment for six 
months. This is wholesome legislation. Men 
have undoubtedly the ‘natural as well as the 
civil right to strike for higher wages or fewer 
hoursin a day’s labor, whatever may be true as 
to its expediency: This is simply a question 
of contract between employers and employes, 
in which both parties may pursue their own 
pleasure. But the moment that strikers under- 
take to deprive other people of their right. to 
contract for such wages and such a number of 
hours as they.choose, and employ violence or 
threats or any system of persecution for this 
purpose, they arc not exercising their own 
rights, but committing a gross outrage upon 
'those of others., All such. strikers ought to be 
promptly taken in hand and penally dealt with 
‘by the law, which is just what the legislature of 
Illinois proposes to have done, 


THE Spectator, the. best informed of all 
English papers concerning American, affairs, 
does not know the difference between an ineug- 
‘ural address and a President’s message. ‘Gen- 
eral Grant,” says the Spectator, “forwarded bis 
jannual message to Congress on the 4th of 
“March.” ‘The London Saturday’ Review is kind 
enough to refer to the President’s inatigural, 
‘which, by the way, it follows the Spéctator in 
describing as “the American President’s mes- 
sage to Congress,”’ in these courteous and grace- 
ful words: 

“On the whole, the eae. displays neither 
dignity nor statesmanlike dom; but, as an 
exaggerated reproduction of popular prejudices 
and commonplaces, it is not improbable that it 
may command approval in the United States.”’ 
The German papers are deriding the clause 
in his. inaugural in which he expresses 
the opinion that ‘‘our Great Maker is pre- 
paring the world, in his own good time, to 
become one nation, speaking one language, and 
when armies and navies will be no longer re- 
quired.” They are more pardonable, perhaps, 
than the English who utter the same scoff, be- 
cause they may be supposed unfamiliar with 
Tennyson’s prophetic vision of the time 
“When the war-dram throbs no longer, and the battle. 

flags are furled, 

In the Parliament of Man—the federation of the 

world.” 

Tr takes all sorts of fanatics to make a world. 
President Blanchard attributes most of the ills 
under which the church and the state are suf- 
fering to Free Masonry, and ‘‘Carl Benson” 
ascribes them to cold water. Inthe view of the 
latter gentleman, teetotalism is largely to blame 
for the fall of the Credit Mobilier congressmen. 
That couldn’t have been the matter with 
Brooks, for we were told that a bottle of port 
wine stood on bis desk during the greater part 
of the investigation. He is no more of an 
‘Caquarian’’ than Mr. Bristed himself; yet: he 
went deeper into the dirty pool of corruption 
than any of the rest. By the way, it may be 
worth while for our amateur hydrophobist’ to 
pay some attention to what Dr. Willard Parker, 
the most eminent physician of this city, has 
recently said about wine-bibbing. « The notion 
that- alcohol ‘is’ food’ in ‘ary proper. “sense he 
~’terly’ repudiates, dnd even classes it’ with 
such poisons as areénie and belladoiina. The 
purer the liquor the more deadly the poison. 
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| {If I-were going to partake of it,’ he says, ‘1 
should prefer that which was adulterated.” We 
must own that the opinion of a physician like 
_ Dr. Willard Parker docs seem to us worthy of 
some little credence; éven when it conflicts witb 
the withering satire of Mr, ** Carl Benson.” 


THE Churchman takes a column to prove that 
Baxter and other good men believed the doc 
trine of the Trinity; and found that doctrine io 
the Athanasian Creed. That is no news to us, 
however startling it may have been to the 
Churchman. If our contemporary could show us 
that Baxter believed the damnatory clauses of 
that creed, that would be rather more to the 
point. But; in order that bis example may be 
quoted to strengthen the position of the English 
Churchmen, it must be shown first that he did not 
believe these clauses, and, second, that he per- 
sisted in saying Sunday after Sunday in church 
that he did believe them. The Churchman 
asserts that “‘ the objections of Tue InpEPEND- 
ENT are against creeds’? assuch. That state 
ment is conspicuously inexact. Tus INnDEPEND- 
ENT objects to lying; that is all. It objects to 
the use in a church liturgy, whether as creed, 
“dogmatic hymn,’’ or solemn homily, of state- 
ments that are not true and that none of the 
worshipers believe to be true. It objects to 
the notion that a moldy falsehood is less 
offensive than a fresh one. It does not object 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, and its whole 
criticism, as the Churchman knows, has been 
directed not at the substance of the Creed, but 
at those clauses which consign to eternal per- 
dition everybody who fails to accept ‘‘ whole 
and undefiled” its difficult definitions. These 
Gauses might be omitted without at all affect- 
ing the doctrinal value of the Creed, and it is 
the refusal of the Convocation to omit these 
clauses, not its refusal to expunge the Creed 
from the liturgy, which has disgraced the En- 
glish Church. We are sorry that the Church- 
man insists upon sharing this disgrace. 


“THE Rey.’ William C. Clark’s great moral 
Bethesda Christian mission lottery has atJength 
dispensed its glittering gifts. Prizes to, the 
amount of $80,000, including brownstone, brick, 
and frame houses, were offered, and it is said 
that over two hundred thousand tickets. have 
been sold. . The ‘‘ grand gift.concert,” at which 
the drawing took place, wasa “ nigger’ min- 
strel show, enlivened by the antics of a learned 
pig. Only thirty-six prizes were given: of 
these sixteen were Bibles, vained at one dollar 
and probably worth about thirty-five cents; and 
eight were steel engravings, valued at two dol- 
lars, and probably not worth anything. There 
was one piano, valued at $600, and two or three 
cabinet organs and sewing machines. We 
should require some stronger evidence than the 
word of Clark to convince us that the drawers 
of these more valuable prizes are not myths. 
However, the aggregate value of the prizes 
drawn was only about one thousand dollars ; 
nothing was said abont the houses and lands 
promised; and those rural Christians who have 
fondly dreamed of a city residence are doomed 
to disappointment. The Bethesda of which 
we read in the Scriptures was a pool which was 
sometimes troubled. ‘“‘The Reyv.’’ W. C. Clark’s 
Bethesda is not exactly a pool, but a swindling 
raffle; and if it gets him into trouble he need 
not lay it to the angels, As for that learned 
pig, we would suggest to him in a friendly way 
that if he wishes to be considered respectable 
he must avoid the society of such cattle as 
Clark. 

Tue chairman of the Sustentation and Home 
Mission Committee of the Troy Presbytery 
writes, in answer to our questions, a communi- 
cation, which we are forced to abridge. He 
says the presbytery had three churches under 
Sustentation—two recommended last September 
and one previously. ‘At our last meeting, 
Feb. 19th, two of the pastors of the churches so 
aided came to me and said that they had beard 
nothing from the chairman of the Sustentation 
Committee since last September. The other 
pastor made no report. Hence, the three mem- 
bers spoken of in your editorial note are reduced 
to. two.” Their cases he brought before 
presbytery, showed their great need, and 
secured a vote empowering him to recommend 
them “to tbe Board of Home Missions, 
providing it appears that the Committee on 
Sustentation can no longer fulfill its promises.’’ 
He adds that his letter to Dr. Jacobus brought 
an answer, saying that the rules had not beeu 
complied with, inasmuch as the required quar- 
terly reports bad not been sent. We presume 
these reports have been made up—at least, the 
churehes have now received their money, and 
the Third church had received its remittance 
regularly. We seem to have been mistaken so 
far as.one church was. concerned, and correct 
in our reporteof the action of the presbytery 
and the representations made toit. We are 
only, surprised that the pustors concerned 
find. it so much more difficalt than the 
Presbytertal Committee to find cv what 
was the difficulty. We ‘may add. while 
on this,subject, that a writer in. The Presbyterian 
denies the correctness of our report, some 





weeks ago, i reference to two feeble chusches 
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is Maryland, which ought to be together, but 
have been separated, at considerable extra ex- 
pense, through the agency of the Sustentation 
Scheme. Wishing to know if we could have 
been in error, we inquired at the rooms of the 
Home Mission Board, and were politely shown 
an official report, received since we mentioned 
the facts, from the chairman of the Home Mis- 
sion committee for the Newcastle Presbytery, 
who says: ‘“‘ We wish we could unite Bridge- 
ville and Federalsburg; but the Sustentation 
offer bars the way.” ° 


We publish this week an eloquent and, in 
the main, just article, the length of which has 
unduly delayed its issne, from the pen of Prof. 
Tayler Lewis, in which he expresses his hot in- 
dignation at the presumption of scientific men 
in their attempt to dogmatize about realities 
which are not calculable, ponderable, or measur- 
able. But we must protest against his misap- 
prehension of both Dr. Tyndall and Mr. Beecher. 
Dr. Tyndall’s proposal of a ‘‘ Prayer Gauge” he 
calls ‘‘ the greatest insult that has been offered 
to Christianity since the days of Celsus,’’ and 
says that it is for this that he will be re- 
membered, if at all, by posterity, and for 
this that he was honored by the Delmonico 
dinner. Were this the case, it'would have been 
strange enough that the foremost clergymen of 
the city should have assisted at the banquet. 
But itis not true. He is recognized as one of 
the most original investigators and most ac- 
complished writers in the world, and for this 
and this only was he honored. Mr. Beecher 
did not, we are sure, trail the banner of religion 
in the dust to compliment a foe to religion; 
but, on the subject which he was set to speak, 
magnified religion as being no bastard disinher- 
ited by science. Mr. Godwin's very eloquent 
address has been more praised by the religious 
press; but, to our mind, he laid himself open to 
more damaging assaults than did Mr. Beecher. 


Tre Watchman and Reflector has come to its 
senses. Whether the editor was asleep or ona 
journey we know not; but in some unaccount- 
able way an editorial endorsing the “ Christian 
Amendment” project crept into its- columns 
last week. The leading editorial of this week 
begins with this explicit statement: 

““We have no confidence in any attempt to 
Christianize the Constitution. The thing is as 
andesirable, as it is impracticable. We could 
aot Christianize it, if we would; we would not, 
ifwe could. The notion comes of that great 
charch and state idea, which has done more to 
corrupt Christianity, formalize religion, estab- 
lish spiritual tyranny, and promote infidelity 
than all other causes combined. But we do be- 
lieve in Christianizing the people, in putting 
each individual into direct relationship to Christ, 
into full personal recognition of his authority, 
into daily communion with him as the source of 
all spiritual life and as the are model of 
character. If wecan secure this, everything 
else will follow; while the most orthodox con- 
stitution in the world would be worse than use- 
less to an irreligious, immoral, and infidel peo- 
ple. Let us Christianize the individual’ con- 
sciences and the National Constitution will take 
care of itself.” 


Lupwie BUcHNER is a yery learned man. He 
can tell you just how the monkey which begot 
the first Mongolian or American differs from 
that which was father to the first Caucassian. 
Indeed, he knows all that is knowable, and a 
great deal that is not; and he can draw an in- 
ference that would stall Elisha’s twelve yoke of 
oxen; and as for premises, why they are quite 
immaterial. His last exploit in that way is 
found in a letter to the Gartenlaube He had 
been attending a dance got up by Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s Society and discovered a reversion to the 
Indian type among the dancers. Thus he de- 
scribes it: 

“Tn respect to mixture of races or people, 
the indigenous Indian is disappearing, whose 
utter dying ont in the territory of the Unien is 
only a question of time, although very lately the 
Indian frontiers have again shown themselves 
very restless. But the Indian nature and the 
Indian character will not, therefore, go to de- 
struction, since this nature, as it seems, is a 
necessary product of the country, the climate, 
and the soil, and asserts itself among the im- 
migrants after the lapse of some time, just as in 
the case of those who are indigenous. It is here 
a generally known and conceded fact that the 
Anglo-Saxon especially has become a manifestly 
different being in America from what he was in 
his old home, and has impressed something In- 
dian-like upon his whole charaeter. I thought I 
even observed this a short time since, as I was 
attending an American dancing sociable, and 
observed the motions of the ladies danc- 
ing. Irrespective of the toilette, which 
differed very much from that of our European 
ladies on similar occasions, and presented a cer- 
tain fantastic gloominess, induced more by the 
arrange™ent of colors than by the colors them- 
selves, the stvle of the dancing was one alto- 
gether different from ours, and more gliding 
than skipping. With the peculiar and noted 
grace of the American women, they make not 
only the feet but the whole body take part in 
the dance, and bend themselves quickly but in 
a gentle and serpentine manner, and in the 
a of the glidings forward qad backward 

tween the dancers, just as though it were an 
Indian, with the design of imperceptibly steal- 
ing upon the eamp of his enemies. For this 
reason, also, square dances, with ‘many varia- 
tions, in —* ich such bending, bowing, and glid- 
ing are possible, are here much preferred to 
our round dances; which lik moreover, 
are danced by the American ladies partly in that 
peculiar manner.” 
The writer g¢%6 on to add some further remarks 
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on the prevalence of Malthusian principles 
among American women, and then adds: 

“It should be said here that the American 
society in which the above observations were 
made was the one religious communion which 
represents the most radical or advanced church 
standpoint which New York furnishes. Their 
Sunday worship is more a philosophic than a 
religious one, and is led by Mr. Frothingbam, 
who entertains very free-thinking ideas and is 
esteemed the best pulpit orater of New York, 
next tothe renowned Beecher. The best ed- 
ucated elements of the city are said to belong 
in part to that communion.” 


-...We referred last week to the denials 
made in Baptist papers of President Finney’s 
story of the Gouverneur Revival. <A corre- 
spondent of the Oneida Circular has been in- 
quiring carefully in Gouverneur of old residents 
about the famous revival, and says: 


** When I was bere five weeks ago the peop'e 
had not yet heard of Mr, Finney’s articles in THE 
INDEPENDENT. But now there is great ex- 
citement in the town over them. The Baptists 
don’t like them very well; and ove of the 
elders has written an article, which is printed in 
a Baptist paper, controverting some of Mr. 
Finney’s Saas But the general feeling sus- 
tains Mr. Finney as substantially correct. Daniel 
Keyes and others who have not yet seen THE 
INDEPENDENT told the same story about the 
Baptist controversy that Mr. Finnéy reported.” 


This correspondent was also informed that of 
the two evangelists who conducted the meet- 
ings “‘ Mr. Finney was, aside from his religions 
labors, somewhat given to joking, while Father 
Nash was more solemn, but at the same time a 
very sociable, nice, and good man.”’ 


...-The editor of the Church Journal is a 
muscular Christian. In (dis)cussing those ‘* ill- 
conditioned, troublesome, intermeddling, un- 
cultured, purse-proud nuisances who undertake 
to make tools of their rectors and lord it over a 
parish,’’ he suggests that the right thing to do 
with them is to suppress them. ‘‘ When a 
rector finds such an one, let him first, we say, 
try to.convert him... If he cannot be converted, 
then trample on him, heavily and steadily, and 
keep it up till he is quiet. It will be healthy 
exercise for the rector, and especially healthy 
for the man trampled.’’ In order that the dis- 
cipline thus suggested may be doubly salutary, 
we would advise that the rector intone, while he 
tramples, the damnatory clauses of the Atha- 
nasian Creed. 


....The National Baptist, whose judgment in 
matters of church and state is always level, puts 
these two questions to those who believe in ex- 
empting churches from taxation : 


“ist. Has civil society a right to give the 
public money to a religious or ecclesiastical 
body, to a missionary society, a tract society, or 
a church? Is there any difference 
between releasing one from a debt of $10 and 
giving bim $10? Is there any difference what- 
ever between paying out money from the pub- 
lic treasury and remitting taxes that are com- 
ing into the public treasury ?”” 


The Baptist adds that, in accordance with the 
fundamental principles of the Baptist denomi- 
nation, “the Bible and Publication Society 
every year steps up to the captain’s office like a 
man and pays $513.80 or thereabouts for city 
taxes and water rates.” 

----Faithful are these wounds of a friend, 
which we clip from the editorial columns of the 
English Independent : 

* Turning to America, one cannot but think 
that the light of her guiding star would be 
brighter and more cheering if it were not shin- 
ing through such a fog of demoralization and 
political progigacy that its beams are shorn of 
all their glory. The disclosures of corruption, 
which are almost a scandal to civilization, are a 
strange comment on the President’s glorifica- 
tion of the Republic. The one work of earnest 
lovers of the institution in America is to prove 
the tree good by giving us good fruit from it.’’ 

.... Wilkie Collins, the novelist, and Charles 
Bradlaugh, the political agitator, are coming to 
this country to lecture next winter. If either 
of these gentlemen should have anything to 
say, the fact that he comes from England will 
not hinder people from going to hear him. 
But we hope it will not be construed as evi- 
dence of unfriendliness to England or English 
literature if we say that there is much less en- 
thusiasm in this country with regard to En- 
glish lecturers than there was a year ago. 

...‘* Which faith, except every one do keep 
whole and undefiled, without doubt, he shall 
perish everlastingly.”” The Rev, Malcolm Mac- 
coll explains this as meaning ‘‘that man’s 
capacity for everlasting bliss is affeeted by his 
religious belief.” If we should ever be pro- 
voked to call the Rev. Malcolm Maecoll a liar, 
we trust he will understand us as meaning sim- 
ply that the habit of using ambiguous words 
has a tendency to weaken a nian’s love of truth. 

....We sincerely trust that William Lloyd 
Garrison’s health will allow him to undertake 
the task of preparing such an autobiography as 
is indicated in the letter addressed to him by 
Edmund Quincy, J. G. Whittier, Samuel May, 
T. D. Weld, H. B. Blackwell, Lucy Stone, 
Henry Wilson, H, W. Beecher, and others, It 
would be an invaluable document for the future 
historian, giving one phase, though not an im- 
partial one, of the great anti-slavery conflict. 

.... The petitioners to Parliament for the re- 
moval of the political disabilities of women in 
Engiand are twice as many as last year. Jacob 





Bright presents 10,000 signatures from the 
women of Manchester; Mr. Cawley 10,000 
more from the women of Salford. Several 
town councils have also petitioned for the 
measure, 

...-Is my class ready?” recently inquired 
the lecturer on law in the Queen’s University, 
Treland. ‘No, your honor,’”? was the reply; 
he’s gone home sick.” This story was told by 
one of: the speakers in the late parliamentary 
debate, to illustrate the feebleness of the Uni- 
versity. 


..»-De Hope, the Dutch journal at Holland, 
Mich., sometimes makes statements that puzzle 
us; but its heart is in the right place. The fol- 
lowing is the close of a forcible: editorial in 
which it discusses ‘‘ De Credit Mobilier Mannen”’: 
“Het een en ander doet iemand zeggen.. Bah!” 

....Zhe Congregationalist recently attended a 
union prayer-meeting, at which a man began 
his petition by saying, “Lord, deliver us from 
the things of sense,’’ and then prayed fifteen 
minutes, showing that what he needed tobe de- 
livered from was, not sense, but stupidity. 

.... Tbe Presbyterian church in Fourteenth 
street has called the Rev. Dr. Hamilton, of 
Belfast, Ireland. A church in Cincinnati has 
filled its. pulpit with the Rev. Hugh Smythe, 
D.D., of the same city. The demand for Old 
World preachers seems to be growing. 

....dapan is extending her diplomatie rela- 
tions. During the month of February a Japan- 
ese minister resident was appointed for 
Vienna and a minister plenipotentiary for Rus- 
sia. Japan has now six ministers and legations 
abroad and at least a dozen consuls. 

...eThe Presbyterian ministers in London 
have wisely determined to shorten their pray- 
ers, which have hitherto been exceptionally 
long. They are beginning to think that they 
shall not be heard for their much speaking. 

....The railway between Tokei and Yoko- 
hama bas been so popular and pecuniarily suc- 
cessful that the authorities have determined on 
laying down a double track. 

....-Indiana has a new divorce law, much 
more stringent in its provisions than the old 
one. Pantarchism would seem to be losing 
ground. 





Religions Intelligence. 


Tue following interesting particulars are 
communicated to THE INDEPENDENT by a cor- 
respondent in Cleveland: 


“About a year ago the Y. M. C. A. of Cleve- 
land started what is called the ‘Railway 
Branch,’ in the Union Passenger Depot in this 
city, in a spacious room which the depot 'man- 
agers fitted up, at an expense of about $3,000, 
and which was formally handed over to the 
Association by them, rent free, with the stipu- 
lation that it should be used for a free reading- 
room and for religious meetings. The work 
was taken up at once, a competent superintend- 
ent employed and placed in charge, the reading- 
room opened, and regular meetings held. A 
great interest was evinced in this work by rail- 
road men. They soon heard of it out on the 
various lines of road centering in the depot, 
and the room was visited by large numbers of 
the men who were employed by the various 
companies. The meetings soon became very 
interesting, and a number of marked cases of 
conversion were reported. Soon there came in 
requests from several points for delegations 
from the Association to come ont and hold 
similar meetings. One request came from a 
place called ‘Gravel Pit,’ one of the hard places 
on the Lake Shore Road. A delegation was sent, 
several meetings held, and much-interested 
audiences gathered; and, sithough there was 
very little excitement, many conversions, some 
notable ones, followed. Soon the adjoining 
town of Norwalk became interested, and a 
delegation from the Association was asked for. 
The churches of this town joined in a series of 
union meetings, which were addressed by the 
delegates and others, and soon a very tidal wave 
of feeling filled the place. The most prom- 
inent people of the place—business men, law- 
yers, doctors, and others—were among the con- 
verts. A large gambling club was utterly 
broken up, and a Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation started in its place. This was about 
four months ago, and a trustworthy authority 
gives the number of conversions up to this 
time as about eight hundred, out of a popule- 
tion of less than five thousand. Requests for 





4 delegations came pouring into the Cleveland 


Association in numbers far beyond their power 
to fill at once, but the following places were so 
visited: Tiffin, Green Spring, Clyde, Norwalk, 
Bellevue, Milan, Vermillion, Oberlin, Elyria, 
Grafton, Berea, Willoughby, Painesville, Ash- 
tabula, Talmage, Newburgh, Bedford, and 
others. Inall of these places more or less in- 
terest was manifested and in many of them re- 
vivals soon followed. In all these special meet- 
ings the co-operation of the pastors and 
churches was sought, and almost invariably ob- 
tained, and the good work so commenced left 
in their hands. In Cleveland the Association 
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held noon meetings every day, which for ‘ 
long time were filled to overflowing, and arg 
only now lessening in interest. The mee 

in the churches throughout the city have also 
been largely attended, and it is safe to say that 
there have been more than a thousand conver. 
sions this winter. At the last communion the 
Presbyterian charches alone received over twe 
hundred accessions, An estimate of the num. 
ber of genuine conversions in Northern Ohio 
since last fall places it as high as three thou. 
sand.” 


.--. The English correspondent of the Church. 
man, in writing of the tinkering which the two 
convocations have given to the Athanasian 
Creed says this: 

‘In both assemblies the Synodical Declara- 
tion was carried, but it did not give any yi 
sensible satisfaction even to its supporters, [ft 
was rather looked upon as an expedient. for 
tiding overan immediate difficulty than as of 
any intrinsic importance. You will, no doubt, 
have published it before this letter reaches you, 
and your readers will have formed their own 
opinions, Whether it was worth while to hold 
such agitating discussions, with s0 trifline 9 re. 
sult, may well be bt ymietans Some think it 
affords an additional argument {cr the admiq 
sion of laymen to our solemn Churc.. councils 
as it is hardly likely that insuch a case the 
declaration would have passed muster. On the 
whole, perhaps it is just as well that it hee 

assed. It may reassure some who are w 

be reassured, and it may slightly relieve the 

stolid Non possumus which has hitherto been 
objected to as the only cry of the defenders of 
the Creed. It remains to be seen whether the 
two Upper Houses of Convocation will agree: 
to this measure, when they meet in May. Itis 
not difficult to foresee that they will; but no 
one supposes the agitation will step here. It 
has gone too far for that.’’ 
Some of our Credit Mobilier Congressmen 
undoubtedly regarded their campaign denials as 
“‘expedients” for tiding over an immediate 
difficulty. Instead of that, these denials proved 
the very rock on which they split. 


...-Bishop Coxe writes a letter to Bishop 
Smith, of Kentucky, proposing that the next 
General Convention of the Episcopal Church 
call a constitutional congress, ‘‘to meet some-. 
where, before the year 1876, with power to ad- 
joura from time to time, to be charged with 
the duty of maturing such changes” in the 
organic law of the church as may be referred 
to them. The time has come, Bishop Core 
thinks, when the constitution of the Episcopal 
Church greatly needs reconstructing. He says: 

“It is not the matter of provinces, merely; 
we must confront the question whether we are 
to be fossilized as an Anglican exotic or 
whether we are to rise to our proper sphere, 
and become a mother to all the imm 
tribes that are pressing into our borders f 
Europe and from Asia. The question of suf 
fragan bishops for such tribes; the question as) 
to the see system; the question as to litur-, 
gies in foreign tongues and as adapted to for- 
eign peoples—these and otbers, which I will not’ 
now enumerate, press upon us as the preat: 
problems to be selved, and which never will be 
solved under the machinery and routine of our’ 
existing conventions.’’ 


...-The Rev. Newman Hall appeals for sid 
in the erection of his new church in London. 
The site has been procured, and $25,000 toward 
the buildings, which are to cost $60,000, The 
district occupied by this church every year 
grows poorer, and for that reason needs such 
work as Mr. Newman is doing more and more, 
while it is less and less able to support him, 
The institutions under the care of this church 
embrace 17 Sunday and ragged schools, with 
6,000 children and 450 teachers; an evangelist, 
with mission hall; two city missionaries; & 
benevolent society ; and a visiting nurse, reliev- 
ing the sick poor, without regard to religious 
opinion ; clothing societies, etc., altogether dis- 
tributing $8,000 annually ; 5J free services held 
every week for the poor, besides public ser 
vices in the chapel, temperance meetings, 
penny banks, lectures, entertainments for 
working men, ete., ete. Achurch which does 
such work as this must not be crippled for the 
want of money. 


....Dr. Adams, of this city, supports Dr. 
Musgrave’s plea fora representative eldership 
in an able letter to the Avangelist. Dr. Adams 
says that his own church has within the last 
year classified its officers with limited terms of 
service, and that the same has been done by 
several of the largest Presbyterian churches in 
this city and Brooklyn, He rejoices in the 
change of organization thus quietly effected, 
. and earnestly says : 

“Whatever mode shauld be adopted, never 
let us countenance the idea that Presbyterianicte 
is an oligarchy if we would have it retain od 
hold on the confidence and love of the peop 
. . . The truth is, according to my on o 
servation and experience,_ Presbyterian pol 
this country.is not so much in danger aa 
meddiesome officiousness on the part 0! “ 
gregations as from a general indifference, est 
thy and exemption from interest and respo 

i affairs 


under the conviction that all the P 
of ths church are devolved on a ‘perpetn 


al,’ self-perpetuating elders.” 
...-'The independence of the Jocal sant 
church in the selection of ite pastor, which 


Methodist recently said was nearly has 
been rudely set aside by Bishop Foster in ap- 





pointing the Rey. John H. Dashiell to the 
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of the Madison-avenue church in Balti- 
more. This church, which is one of the largest 
in that, city, bad selected the Rev. R. ‘M. Hat- 
field, D.D.; and tbey supposed that the bishop 
had promised to appoint him. When the ap- 
ents were read assigning Dr. Dashiell to 

that field there was hot indignation. The 
tor appointed has been officially notified by 

a committee that the church does not want him 
gnd will not have him, and there is even talk 
of barring the parsonage and church against 
All this, we suppose Mr. Lewis will say, 
Foster is a°““bishop” and not a 


_..There isa large party among the Dis- 
uiples which favors a ‘‘ new departure. The pro- 
changes of organization are not clearly 
defined; but those who fayor them point to 
“the extreme independenee of the congrega- 
tions, the jealousy of all efforts at order and 
ization, the confused and chaotic and dis- 
0 condition of our spiritual household,” 
gs evils that must in some way be remedied. 
The American Christian Review, which ‘stands 
fn the old paths” and opposes new departures, 
to think that the design of the new 
movement is to bring about a union with the 
Baptists; but..certain articles which we have 
read in the Christian Quarterly indicate a tend- 
ency toward. presbyterian form of govern- 
ment. .We hope, our friends of that denomi- 
nation will prove all things and hold fast that 
which is good. 

The Methodists of the Newark Confer- 
ence have 89 churches, valued at $750,000. The 
charch debt is $97,850. There are twenty-four 

mages, worth $160,900, with a debt of $31,- 
90, The amount paid in salarics to preachers, 
of whom there are forty-two in the district, is 
$68,450. The bighest salary paid is $3,500; the 
lowest $300... About $40,000 were paid on the 
church debt last year. The membership in the 
district is 6,986, of which 4,000 are in Newark. 
The churehes furnish sittings to 22,300 people. 
Last year there were 768 persons received on 
probation, against 672 the year preceding. Of 
the latter number but 100 were received into 
full membership, leaving over 500 backsliders, 
This last item is noteworthy. We are informed 
that Jess tham one in seven of the probationers 
usually enter into full membership. The sta- 
tistics of the revivals must be read with this 
fact in mind. 


.«..Mra,, Gould, the principal of the Italo- 
American schools in Rome, wants it to be 
known that she is in no way connected with 
Mr, Van Meter, and that her schools have 
never been suspended by the Italian Govern- 
ment and are not likely to be; ‘‘for,”’ she says, 
“while we intend to pursue our work upon the 
principle of its foundation—that of aiding in the 
Obristianizing and civilizing the poor of Rome 
—we also intend so to pursue it as not to offend 
popular prejadice or awaken unnecessary op- 
position.” American residents in' Rome speak 
With enthusiasm of Mrs. Gould’s work in that 
tity. Those who wisb to help it on should 
send remittances to A. 8. Barnes, Esq., pub- 
Usher, in this city. 


+++.Dr. M. C. Richardson tells in the Congre- 
gationalist the stery of an old church in Free- 
hold, N. J., now 148 years old, wearing still its 
original covering of cedar shingles and receiv- 
ing its light through the original window 
sashes, whose panes are six by eight inches. A 
table which was used by Brainard in adminis- 
tering the communion to the Indians is in the 
chureh, and there isa bloodstain on one of the 
pews in which a wounded soldier was laid dur- 
ing the battle of Monmouth. The two Ten- 
nents, Gilbert and William, formerly preached 
here, and the desk was also occupied by George 
Whitefield. 


+++The Rev. Capel Molyneux, the Low 
Church minister who recently resigned his 
living at St. Paul’s, Onslow Square, London, on 
account of the ritualizing tendencies of the 
English Church, has been presented by his late 
congregation with about $18,000. This was 
Presented to him with an address, which, while 
Offering no opinion as to the course he has 
adopted, expressed the warmest sympathy with 
Mr. Molyneux in the pain he must have felt in 
severing the ties formed during a forty-five 
Years’ ministry. 


++..The Rev. Charles Knight is on trial be- 
fore the Dundee Free Presbytery for the publi- 
cation of an article on ‘* Prayer” in the Con- 
“mporary Review. The essay of Mr. Knight 
Was loose and inconclusive in its reasoning ; but 
the attempt of the Presbytery to discipline him 
is likely to increase his influence. EXs reply to 
the accusation was received with applause by a 
Party in the Presbytery, and it is evident that 

€ motion for his censure will not be unan- 
Imoutly carried, The case was adjourned for 
® Week’ at our last advices, 


-++:There is a prospect that the Episcopal 
Diocese of New Jersey will be divided. All but 


Ue of the clergy in the Newark Convocation fa- 
avi and the same is true of New Bruns- 


thile in the Burlington Convocation there 
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are believed to be three opposed to it. It seems 
beyond doubt that at the next meeting of the 
diocesan convention the General Convention 
will be requested. to provide for a division. 


...-A “*Woman’s Liberal Christian ' Mission” 
has been established at Boston, the officers of 
which are: women-an4 the services of which are 
to be.conducted by women. The opening ser- 
mon of the course was delivered: by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe and the second by Rev. Mary M. 
Graves, : 


-- «+A writer in the Congregationalist gives a 
list of twenty-five free churches, all of which 
report that the system works well. The writer 
has heard of but one church which has aban- 
doned free pews after trying them. 


-..-Quite a number of the churches of Cbi- 
cago are substituting the Bible-reading service 
for the second sermon on the Sabbath. One 
church is said to have the service both morning 
and evening recently. 


+++» The Advance says that Oberlin furnishes 
more theological students from among its: 
graduates than any other college,and remarks 
that the fact ought “to set our older and 
larger colleges to thinking.” 


;+--The Maryland Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Protestant Church has almost unan- 
imously recommended the next. conferenct to 
expunge the word ‘‘ white’’ from the discipline 
and law of the Church. 


..».Mr. Burnell’s meetings in Fall River have 
been very successful. The clergy and the laity 
wiite in bearing witness to his prudence and 
bis earnestness. 











Washington. 


Tue ‘‘ back-pay ” question still excites the 
country, and there is a strong disposition to 
compel those members who claim to have 
honestly opposed the proposition to increase 
their pay to prove their sincerity by declin- 
ing to take the increase. I have taken some 
pains to ascertain the facts, and find that 
about two-thirds of the members of the 
XLIId Congress have already accepted 
their ‘‘ back pay,” and of the one-third re- 
maining probably half will eventually do so. 
I cannot learn that more than two or three 
senators positively decline to receive it, nor 
is there a single person who was elected to 
the XLIId and XLIIId Congresses who de- 
clines to take the increase for the present 
Congress. The first monthly payment of the 
new Congress is about to be made, and 
notice has not been received from a single 
member that he will not take the increased 
rate. Now, it will hardly be claimed that 
such men as Vice-President Wilson, Mr. 
Sumner, John Sherman, Roscoe Conkling, 
Judge Thurman, Mr. Bayard, Mr. Trumbull, 
and Mr. Howe are knaves or thieves ; but, so 
far as I can learn, they expect to take the so- 
called ‘‘ back pay.” It struck me that it 
would be fair to hear what some of these 
gentlemen who “accept the situation” have 
to say in defense of their course. I give sub- 
stantially the language ot a prominent Re- 
publican member in regard to the matter, as 
follows: ‘‘1 opposed any disturbance of the 
salary question at the present time, both as 
regards Congress and other branches of the 
Government, and I voted at every stage 
against the proposed increase. But the 
salary of members was raised, and it 
was done in a constitutional manner, for 
the constitution clearly provides that each 
Congress may, if it chooses, fix its own pay, 
and whether this is-done in the first or the 
last session—the first or the last week— 
makes no difference. There is, strictly speak- 
ing, no ‘back pay’ in the matter. But an- 
other difficulty confronted me. The real 
offense, if there be any, consists in Congress 
toting an increase inio its own pockels.. Now, 
two-thirds of the members of the last Con- 
gress are re-elected to the present one; their 
elections were over; they agreed to serve 
with the understanding that the salary was 
$5,000; it was, therefore, precisely as bad 
for this class of members to vote or accept 
an increase for the XLIIId as for the XLIId 
Congress. Shall the two-thirds receive only 
the $5,000 a year, while one-third (the new 
members) take $7,500? If the real offense 
against propriety consisted in the attempt 
of a member fo raise his own salary, then 
the President is as guilty as anybody 
else, for he signed a bill which gives him an 
extra $160,000 during his present term. He 
did not violate the letter of the Constitution; 
but he did its spirit. He desired the Salary 
bill to pass ; and, though he would have liked 
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it better, no doubt, if the ‘back pay’ clause 
had been taken out, yet he was informed 
that to take it out would have wrecked the 
entire proposition. He could have covered 
himself with glory by returning the Appro- 
priation bill containing thie offensive meas- 
ure; but he didn’t do it’ Nothing would 
please Butler and his associates, who car- 
ried the salary increase through, so much as 
to ‘see all who voted against it punished to 
the tune of $10,000 apiece (the increase 
for the Forty-second and Forty-third 
Congresses) for their honest endeavors to 
defeat his scheme; but, for one, I 
shall not. consent to such a piece 
of folly.” This is substantially the defense 
of those members who opposed the increase, 
and still, now that it is the legal salary, take 
it. Whether it is reasonable or not my read- 
ers will judge for themselves. This much I 
feel compelled to say, that in the last two 
days of the XLIId Congress it was generally 
understood in congressional circles that the 
President was anxious that the Butler bill 
should pass in some shape. When it did 
pass, prominent Republicans urged that a 
veto of the Legislative Appropriation bill 
on account of’ the salary section would be 
one of the most popular acts of Gen: Grant’s 
life. The governor ‘of Connecticut, who 
was here, expressed the opinion that a veto 
would fill the country with enthusiasm for 
its President. The Executive did not choose 
to do so, and the same feeling that guided 
him, doubtless, influenced the action of such 
Republicans as Senator Morrill, of Maine, 

Gen. Garfield, and others, who finally voted 

for the bill, though opposed to ‘‘ back pay.” 

Gen. Butler, I notice, is out in the news- 
papers in defense of his client, O’Brien, whose 
death sentence was commuted to that of im- 
prisonment for life. He says that O’Brien 
was in 8 passion when he killed Cunning- 
ham, and that the charge of the court was 
incorrect and that he ought to have had a 
new trial. The reply to this is that the 
question of guilt was decided by a jury, and 
that of a new trial to the Supreme Court of 
the District, and on both points the decision 
was against the accused. No new evidence 
was presented, and it was so plain that noth- 
ing could be said for the prisoner that the 
President did not consult the law officers on 
the subject. After a brief interview with 
O'Brien’s. friends, the commutation was 
promised, and after that could not be de- 
nied. It is a precedent which will plague 
the Executive, for another murder trial is 
at hand, and since the commutatica a fresh 
and horrible murder has been committed 
here. 

There was rejoicing in the Serfate when 
Mr. Caldwell took himself beyond the juris- 
diction of the body. Ifhe had not, he would 
probably have been expelled. Mr. Clayton 
was treated lenientiy; but, upon a careful 
investigation of the evidence, it was found 
that, while it was impossible not to suspect 
the accused of corrupt bargaining to smvoth 
his path to the Senate, yet it was not clearly 
proven, and so the Senate preferred to say 
that the charges were ‘‘not sustained.” A 
dozen of the ablest men in the Senate de- 
clined to vote on the case. The effect of 
these senatorial investigations and the long 
debate upon them cannot fail to be whole- 
some in the Senate and upon the country. 

D. W. B. 





HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT. 

THe Commonwealth Life Insurance Co. 
of New York desires gentlemen of stand- 
ing and ability to represent the Company 
and its popular features in all parts of the 
country. We can commend the company 
to all who appreciate honest dealing and 
good financial management. Full particu- 
lars furnished from the Home Office, 178 
Broadway, New York. 


Publisher's Department. 


One of the noteworthy events of the pres- 
ent age is the invention of the new method 
of curing Hernia. The Elastic Truss affords 
instant relief. It is worn night and day with 
perfect comfort. It retains the rupture ab- 
solutely, without fail tn a single instance, and 
should not be removed till a cure is effected. 
It is sold at a moderate price,is very dur- 
able, and is sent by mail everywhere by the 
Elastic ., No. 683 Broadway, New. 
York City, who will send circulars free on 
application. 














HALF A CENTURY. 


Cnickertne & Sons will be half a hun. 
dred years old in a few weeks. Fifty years 
of business life from father tosons, and the 
firm younger in its virile strength and.more 
prosperous than ever! Through the over- 
whelming competition of English and Enro- 
pean makers in its growth, through the al- 
most crushing losses entailed by the repudi- 
ation of the South in 1861-62, and in despite 
of the brilliant and determined competition 
of other makers, great and small, the business 
of Chickering and Sons has risen from one - 
piano per week to ten pianos per day, or 
sixty pianos turned out and disposed of each 
week in the year. 

Nearly fifty thousand of the Chickering 
pianos are in use in this country and else- 
where. This number would have been more 
than doubled but for the fact that Chicker- 
ing & Sons were the pioneers of American 
manufacture and had to fight for twenty 
years, when the sales were necessarily diffiv 
cult and slow, against the universal prefer- 
ence for pianos of foreign manufacture 
Theirs was the fight and the struggle against 
a foreign foe, whose discomfiture made. the 
way easy for other manufacturers in Amer- 
ica to pursue the business with success. 

The death-blow to the importation of for- 
eign pianos was the voluntary use of the 
Chickering grand pianos by, chronologically 
speaking, Richard Hoffman, Strakosch, 
Gottschalk, and Sigismund Thalberg, and a 
host of other pianists, in preference to those 
of the European makers—Erard, Pleyel, 
Broadwood, and Herz. This was the blow 
which literally put an end te importation, 
and the American grand piano was left in 
undisputed possession of the American Con- 
tinent, both for public and private purpo- 
ses. 

If this was a bloodless it was a great na- 
tional victory achieved by Chickering & 
Sons, and a victory which has been shared by 
at least one other maker in the country, who 
has fought the difficult way up to the front 
rank by indefatigable industry and skill. 
The fiftieth anniversary of any great busi- 
ness in this country is something to be proud 
of, when we remember how great houses 
rise and fall—flash out into sudden brilliancy, 
and sink suddenly into obscurity, leaving, 
literally, but the memory of a name. Chick- 
ering & Sons to-day is a young firm, 
with all the experience of age. It bears 
the honors of Jonas Chickering, right- 
fully called the ‘‘father of the American 
piano,” the inventor of the ‘iron frame,” 
and the “grand circular scale ”—improve- 
ments: which have revolutionized the 
pianos of the world; and the more re- 
cent honors springing from the inherited 
skill and genius of the present head of the 
firm, developed in their magnificent instru- 
ments of every class, and culminating in 
the decoration of the Legion of Honor at 
the great Paris Exposition, in 1867, as a 
special and peculiar recognition of trans- 
cendent mechanical skill. 

So Chickering and Sons may well tele- 
brate their fiftieth business anniversary. 
They may remember with heartfelt sorrow 
how death has blotted: out two honored and 
beloved names from the firm scroll ; but they 
can say, with proud consciousness, thet they 
have maintained the honorable name be- 
queathed by the founder of the firm, and 
have extended the reputation of Chickering 
& Sons to the ends of the four quarters of 
the globe or to wherever modern civiliza- 
tion has obtained a foothold.— Watson’s Art 
Journal, Feb. 22d, 1873. 








CoMMERCIAL SCHOOL, } 
HARBOR GRACE, NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Mr. James I. Feiiows, Dear Sir :—I am 
very happy to acknowledge the benefit I 
have received from the use of your Com- 
pound Syrup of Hypophosphites. For up- 
ward of twelve months I suffered most 
acutely from a severe cough and a most 
violent Asthma, for the relief of which I tried 
everything Icould hear of. [ at last com- 
menced the use of your Syrup, and after 
taking one bottle was able to attend to my 
avocation. Icontinued according to diree- 
tions till Lhad used nine bottles, which ¢f- 
fected a perfect cure, With much gratitude, 
yours truly, M. Scuiuzy, Teacher. 
Wholesale:—J. F. Henry, New York; 
Geo. O. Goodwin & Co., Boston; Fuller & 
Fuller, Chicago ; Collins Bros., St. Louis. 
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8ST. LOUIS ,AND) SOUTHEASERN 
RAILWAY. 

Iv is scarcely necessary to remind our 
readers that we published in the last issue of 
TuE INDEPENDENT 2 skeleton map showing 
this new trunk line leading out of St. Louis. 
By reference to this map, the importance of 
the road will be made apparent to all, form- 
ing as it does the great artery through 
which must flow the surplus products of the 
sections linked together by it seeking an 
outlet to the other; in other words, the 
_ shortening of distance by this line enables 
transportation to be done at cheap rates, 
and has already so demonstrated its import- 
ance to the producer in this regard as to 
secure more through business than the 
company is able to do with its present roll- 
ing stock, although equal to the ordinary 
equipments of a Western road. 

The natural channel for traffic is. the 
shortest and easiest; and, as the St. Louis 
and Southeastern saves in distance between 
St. Louis and Nashville ninety-five miles 
and Ohicago and Nashville fifty two miles 
over any other, its claim for business be- 
tween these sections cannot be overlooked. 

This new line, therefore, supplies a key to 
the solution of the great commercial prob- 
lem between the cotton and rice and the 
grain-producing states, by offering a direct, 
easy, and cheap route for the exchange of 
productions of these sections to pass, which 
feature alone settles the importance and pay- 
ing ability of the road beyond cavil. 

Besides which, however, the road passes 
through a country of great agricultural and 
mineral wealth, there being for scores of 
miles rich deposits of coal and other min- 
erals underlying the country, and specially 
adapted to the wants of the sections united 
by this line, and from which a large trade 
has already grown up—one which will 
yield sufficient revenue to support the entire 
road. Infact, we know of ‘no road in the 
country of equal extent and cost which em- 
bodied, at completion, more certain elements 
of success or more of commercial import- 
ance to the country, or whose executive 
officers combined in so great a degree 
the needed characteristics of practical ex- 
perience and tried integrity than does this 
uew trunk line. 





EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


Messks. Cook & Son, of London, have 
made ample provisions for American. tour- 
ists, by opening an office in New York, at 
262 Broadway, under the name of Cook, 
Son & Jenkins, for the issue of their cel- 
ebrated through journey tickets (available 
for stepping off where desirable) to all paris 
of Europe, at great reductions, and by an 
line of steamers. Particulars in “ Cook’ 
Excursionist”—price 10 cents. 








PLANTING SEASON. 
8. B. PARSONS & SONS, FLUSHING, N. Y. 
For a large assortment of RHopopEN- 
DRONS and all TREES’ and Pants, address 
by mail as above .or visit by Long Island 
Central Railroad to Kissena station, half an 
bour from the ferry. 











TREES AND PLANTS. 


R. B..Parsons & Co., Nurseries and 
Green-houses, Flushing, N. Y., offer a large 
assortment of LAWN TREES, KLOWER- 
ING SHRUBS, ROSES, CHINESE MAG- 
NOLIAS,. RHODODENDRONS, AZA- 
LEAS, and CAMELIAS. Catalogues _fur- 
nished on application. Packages delivered 
in New York. 








KILL EVERY PLANT, 
Vine, Peach Tree, and Shrub, by allowing 
Insects, Worms, and Plant Lice to devour 
them, or use CaRBotic PLANT PROTECTOR, 
and save them from the ravages of these 
“Parasites.” This remedy is harmless to 
Vegeta) ie Life, but Infallible in its action, 
Prices low. References reliable. Send 
for Circular.to; Kipper, WETHERELL. & 
Co.’s Carbolic and Medicine Warehouse, 
Wo. 57 John Street, New York. 
Great chance for apnen 


ORISTADORO’S.HAIR DYE is an 


tmprovement on all others. Warranted to. 


change the color of gray or red hair toa 
beautiful black or brown. | Easily applied 
and asuccess every time. 


THE INDE 


FASHIONS IN DRESS GOODS. 


> BuacK mohair; and .alpacas are, stand- 

ard goods-—always in; demand, always in 

good. taste, . Yet there, exists a; vast differ: 

ence in the quality. . Many alpacas are; sold 

cheap. because they:are very inferior,,,, They 

grow rusty in a-short:time and very>frail. 

Therefore, it,is best to, purchase for dress.a 

bright, glossy ‘‘ Beaver”: brand. mohair... For 

real substantial wear, combined: witha rich 

gloss, equal to:a silk, both sides. “being alike; 

it cannot be excelled.. Of the same brand is 
the ‘‘ Buffalo” and ‘‘ Otter” alpacas. They 

are known. .by their,. respective, trade- 

marks, easily discovered. by any merchant 
by the, tickets:attached, to. the piece, repre- 

senting the-animals »named. Then comes 
the ‘‘ National. Dress Trimming.” ‘This’is a 
bandsome puffing, of the above-named brands 

of. alpacas, ‘finished ‘upon both. edges. by @ 
heavy double cording, that can be purchased 
in two widths, at from 40.to 60. cents a yard. 
It is much more regular and beautiful than 
can, be made by hand,.and the time and 
trouble saved can hardly be: computed. It 
can be used as a heading for ‘a flounce or 
put on. as fancy dictates. .Another style is 
offered ) called..‘t Combination . Trimming.” 
This is a side plaiting, .of. different widths, 
headed by the puffing. 

The beaver mohair; ;otter, buffalo, and 
sable alpacas range.,in. price from 75 
cents to $1.50 a yard. .A thing of beauty is 
a joy forever; aud ;much wiser is it to get a 
handsome, substantial dress than, to follow 
a mistaken. idea of saving—buying:a cheap 
alpaca, which in a year will be only fit for 
the rag-bag. 

We take pleasure, also, in recommending 
to housekeepers; the. ‘‘ Peak. Mountain 
brand,” in household: and wearing; linen, 
handkerchiefs, and whatever comes in white 
linen. The trade mark, to prevent/counter- 
feit, is like a mountain peak: of ice. Of 
the same trade mark are fine white all- 
cotton goods, lnwns, and percales, all offered 
by Messrs.. Peake, Opdycke & Co,, of New 
York. 





FALL RIVER LINE TO BOSTON. 


Tus popular line, so liberally patronized 
in past years by the traveling public, has 
recently put on the steamer “Newport” to 
run in connection with the ‘‘ Old Colony.” 
Since the withdrawal of the ‘‘ Newport” 
last spring she has received a thorough over- 
hauling and been put in the best condition; 
is fitted with water-tight) compartments, 
steam-pump, has six metallic life-boats 
and two of Calkins’s metallic'rafts, each capa- 
ble of floating sixty persons, and has four 
new boilers, built at the company’s shops in 
Newport. ‘Her saloons «are furnished in 
an elegant and: luxurious: manner, lighted 
with gas and warmed by steam. ‘The re- 
pairs were made under the: personal super- 
vision of Capt. A. P. Bacon, superintendent 
of the line, at a cost of $150,000.' The 
‘*Newport” is now one of the safest and 
staunchest boats that navigate Long Island 
Sound. The magnificent steamers ‘‘ Bristol” 
and ‘‘ Providence,” belonging 10 this line, 
will be put on the route about the 15th inst. 
—being in complete order for summer 
travel. A band of music has been engaged 
for both boats for the season. The owners 
of this line have spared uo expense to make 





ers. Reader, if business or pleasure takes 
you to Newport or Boston, don’t ‘fail to go 
by the Fall River line. 





SPRING AND SUMMER, 1873. 


J. R. Terry, No. 37 Union Square, has 
now ready all the Spring styles in Hats and 
Caps for Gents, Youths, and Boys, also 
Lanties’ and Children’s Fancy Hats and Bon- 
nets in great variety. 

This housey=byee jence and 
close application, bave fully established the 
truth, of the Giple that. selling only 
the best and - finest articlés at a fair price is 
the only sure method of securing a first-class 
popular trade. Here are produced hats for 
all, from thé infant boy or girl tothe aged 
man or woman, of ‘finest material and art- 
istic design, at the lowest prices. 


- Tue Celebrated Weed Paitar Coen 


Gat SU 2 fear "pore, 
and retail. of J. 








their boats safe and comfortable for’ ‘travel. - 


PENDENT. 


“FURNITURE, AND WHERE TO" 
BUY IT. 





At this season of the year great none 
are. contemplated; by housekeepers. While 
some. are discussing breaking up ‘and cafing 
in the auctioneer, others’are:on the point of 
starting an establishment (perhaps‘for the 
first time), which has to be furnished anew 
from top to bottom. The question then 
comes up, Where shall we buy our furni- 
ture? To such we would call attention to 
the old established house of Messrs. Degrauf 
& Taylor, 87 and 89 Bowery, 180 and 132 
Hester street, and 65 Christie street, con- 
necting and branch store at 81 Fourth 
Avenue. Here all can be suited. In this 
immense establishment the rich and the 
poor can find furniture adapted to their 
means and style of housekeeping, and. at 
prices so reasonable one is forced to the 
conclusion, after looking through the stock 
and comparing prices and quality, that this 
is the p}gce to buy. Messrs. Degraaf & Tay- 
lor have been established over fifteen years, 
and have become fully acquainted with the 
wants of both city and country buyers. 
They employ none but experienced work- 
men in their factory, and in the salesroom 
gentlemanly clerks are always in attend- 
ance. We refer our readers to the adver- 
tisement of Messrs. D. & T., in another 
column, and say to them, one and all, give 
them a call. 





AMES PLOW CO. 


ATTENTION is called to the card of the 
Ames Plow Co., who wish to bring to the 
notice of farmers the new Harrington Seed 
Sower and Cultivator, also their Plows. 

‘We have long known this company to be 
the best'and largest dealers and manufactur- 
ers of agricultural implements in’ America 
and the quality of their goods have always 
béen as good as represented. 

Their numerous catalogues will be imter- 
esting to every farmer and gardener, being 
unusually complete in assortments of farm 
atid garden tools. 

Address them at Boston or New York. 








EAGER WITNESSES. 


Proors of the extraordinary cures of 
scrofula, rheumatism, virulent eruptions, and 
all diseases affecting the flesh, the muscles, 
and the glands, effected by Scovit1’s 
Boop AnD Liver Syrup continue to flow 
in from all quarters. Every sufferer who has 
given it a trial seems eager to testify to its 
merits. The experiences of more than two 
thousand persons, in various sections of the 
country, who have personally tested the puri- 
fying properties of the Great Vegetable Anti- 
dote ate now on file. The writers compre- 
hend all callings and professions and the 
documents refer to more than fifty distinct 
forms of disease. Screfulous ulcers and 
eruptions, chronic liver complaint, mer- 
curial affections, disorders of the kidneys, 
strumous discharges from the ears, sore eyes, 
complexional blemishes of every kind, white 
swelling, abcess, and innumerable sexual 
difficulties and disabilities are among the 
ailments for which these correspondents 
pronounce the Broop AND LivER Syrup a 
quick, certain, and absolute cure. For sale 
by druggists and medicine dealers every- 
where. 








ASTONISHING.—The progress made by the 
Wilson Underfeed Sewing Machine. In- 
ventive skill has been taxed to its utmost, 
and the result is the most perfect and de- 
sirable machine for general and family use 
yet produced. It issimple and easy to oper- 
ate, is not liable to get out of repair, its 
work is the best, as was shown by the first 
premiums awarded it at the Northern Ohio 
Fair, and it is sold ata less price than any 
other machine of its rank. ‘Salesroom at 707 
Broadway, N. Y., and in all other cities in 
the United States. The company ' want 
agents’in country towns. 





ANY YOUNG MAN 
can make from $5 to $10 per day taking 


with cut. 


Send for, sample and circular, 
with, 
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orders for the Flowing Spring Poultry, 
Fountain. See advertisement. next week, 


unis. Money refunded {f not 
satisfactory, by returning the same to the. 


[April 3, i974, 


CHROMOS. 


We ‘have 'to ask the induilgiaad dt in 
thousands of subscribers who are eititied 4 to 
and have been expecting to receive our 
Chromos. The delay is owing to 

and hag 





stances. which we could not control 
annoyed us exceedingly. We hope soon to 
be in receipt of.a full supply of these beauti. 
ful pictures, when, all orders will be Prompt, 
ly filled. ! 

: a 


TORMENTED CHILDREN. 


Tr is @ woeful mistake to permit: internal 
worms to increase and multiply unmo. 
lested. They are eminently dangerous, often 
producing terrible convulsions, ‘violent 
colics, marasmus, and congestion of: the 
brain. They should, therefore, ‘be Prompt 
ly expelled from the youthful system with 
the only expulsory preparation that can be 
depended upon as absolutely infallible, and 
perfectly harmless—Dr. Rogers's Vagaq. 
BLE Worm Syrup. At ledst one hundred 
thousand American mothers are now: 

this incomparable worm exterminator, 
give it to their children confidently, we 
knowing that, if no vermin exist in the in. 
testes, 1t will allay the internal symptoms 
which caused them to suspect the Presence 
of the pests. The children, on their part, 
relish the remedy, which is, as it purports 
to be, &@ pure vegetable syrup and very pal- 
atable. For sale by druggists and. medicing 
dealers every where. 


——————————S 
PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN KILLER, 


Tats old and well-known remedy, which 
has acquired a world-wide renown for the 
cure of sudden colds, coughs, etc., weak 
stomach, general debility, nursing sore 
mouth, cankered mouth or throat, liver 
complaint, dyspepsia or indigestion, etamp 
or pain in the stomach, bowel ‘complaint, 
painter’s colic, Asiatic cholera, ‘diatrhteas 
and dysentery, has lost none of its good 
name by repeated trials; but continues to 
occupy & prominent position in every ‘family 
medicine chest. 











Mrs. L. C. SnypDER, of West Troy, N.Y, 
has done ten yearsof hard work on her 
Grover & Baker Lock Stitch Machine with 
out paying a'dollar for repairs. She received 
over’ twenty-five hundred dollars - work 
done on it. 





NEGATIVE SUICIDE. 


Ir is not necessary to leap off the dock, or 
resort to the pistol, rope, or razor, in order 
to accomplish self-murder. Cough, cold, 
catarrh, pleurisy, brouchitis, pneumonia, or 
any other severe affection of the respiratory 
organs will, with the help of carelessness 
and neglect, secure a speedy exit from the 
world. But, if the sufferers attacked with 
these diseases wish to live, they can, The 
rising of the sun in the East is not more cer 
tain than that Dr. Wm. Hatz’s Barsam FoR 
THE Lunes will cure all complaints of the 
delicate organs through which we breathe 
the breath of life. For twenty-five years 
this potent and healthful vegetable specific 
has been daily eradicating every known 
type of pulmonary disease. We challenge 
proof that it has ever failed in a single in- 
stance ina quarter of acentury. It is nota 
poisonous specific, that suspends a cough 
fora few hours, to be renewed with tenfold 
interest when the brief stupefication is over; 
but a sovereign remedy, which literally ex- 
tinguishes the cause of the paroxysms and 
effects a radical and thorough cure. For 
sale by druggists and medicine dealers 
every where. 





For an Irritated Throat, Cough, or Cold 

“ Brown's Bronchial Troches” are offered with 
the fullest confidence, in their efficacy. They 
maintain the good seputation they have 
justly acquired. 

————<——__— 

( Agents and subscribers to Prams 
Home TaLK will receive their chromos— 
“Throw Physic to the Dogs’’—between the 
15th and 20th of April. So says the Murray 
Hill ag i Company. y 
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MessRs. KATTENHORN, 


Gentlemen :—I1_,feel, myself under 


&. " 
oF lions to you for the kind assist- 


ance rendered on Saturday night, during the 


yorning of one of my cottage houses ; for, 
with the aid of the Babcock | Extinguishers 
you lent, I was able to, are my house and 
stables and other valuable property” from 
destruction. ‘The Extinguishers worked 
.. Please to accept - ‘ad sincere 


b! 
oat it _, Kours Pr hide Hn 3. 


‘Inning Pot 
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PURGATION WIT WITHOUT PAIN, 


Risrrne purgatives, that excorlate’ the 
tender membrane of the bowels and leave 
the alimentary canal in a paralyzed con- 
poser are denounced and repudiated by 
people-of common sense. In thé place 
of these: pernicious drugs we have Dr. 
Mort's VeceTaBLte Lrver Pris, which 
operate simultaneously upon all the or- 
gans by which the food is digested and 
assimilated and the waste matter of the 
system discharged. This, standard family 
medicines is, equally. efficacious, <in curing 
constipation and removing the causes of 
undye relaxation. Unlike ‘the drastic! tom- 
potiids, which produce a condition of the 
powéls that ‘renders ‘ constant purgation a 
necessity, these celebrated pills give strength 
and tone to the excretory organs—the 
stomach and the liver—thereby promoting a 
regular and natural habit of body. A good 
appetite and a vigorous digestion are among 
the certain results of their operation. For 
sale by. druggists and medicine. dealers 
everywhere. 
te ____ 
Locxwoop & Co., Bankers, 94 Broad- 
way, New York, transact a general bank- 
ing business, including thé purchase and 
sale, our commission, of all marketable se- 
curities,; Accounts of banks, bankers, and 
others solicited. 








Haw’s Sares have been twenty-seven 
years before the public, and not a loss by 
fire or thieves, '! The‘ largest salesrooms and 
best assortment in the country may be found 
SEE PET Pacodinay, Mew Tog: cy 2 


Drs, ema oe (AG InstTITUTE of 
Springs; N: ¥:; in- addition to the 

iea ordinary practice in. the. treat: 
prod ladies and gentlemen suffering from 
vatious chronic diseases, combines also; the 





Turkish Bath, BlegicoThermel Bat Bath, Sul- |) ° 


Air, Bath, Russian Swedish 


oven Cure, ‘Vacuum Treatment, sae 


Gmynasticg, ee 
Brings t 
‘8? Te now of Ho institution 
Lean so cordially commend to those 
who are suffering from. the various ills, that 
womanhood is heir to.” Bishop 
Peck writes : “Every appliance for the 
wake of disease wiiah 8 ol -_ invent 
can furnish is at the disposal of 
sexys ” - Send.for a circular: 


(AND OLDEST Famity MeEpicine.— 

aye 8 Liver Invigorator—a purely Vegeta- 

and Tonic—for Dyspepsia, Con: 

pra Debility, Sick Headache, Bilious 

and all derangements of Liver, 

nee, and Bowels... Ask, your Druggist 
re of imitations. 


ba Saratoga Star Spring Company will 
tnd fifteer gallons of water, inca keg lined | 
vith pure banca ‘tin; for’$4.“"The water 

keep for months ; kegs to be. returned 
— Weeks, at expense of customer. Try 


t keg, MELvin Wrieut, Superintendent. 











Hovserszrens, ‘Electro-Silicon is 
guaran- 
po 0 be the best. article known for clean- 
dag polishing gold, silver, plated ware, 
dishing 3 a Sold 4 ou druggists, house-fur- 
and jewelers. Corin, RED- 
INGTON. TON & Co,, No. 9 Gold street. : 


THE GREATEST Discovery OF 





to bethe fact by fact by the Thousands: w 
Slee +4 8 Celebrated Venetian Liviment.”” has 
Headache, Tooth- 


1857, and no cure Soce tnxins “UY 
Gore throat 
Bg het ac ipl te 
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never failed to cure every case 0 
Croup, if used when first taken. 

oon house ‘in in readiness, @ and you 
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THE CENTAUR- UME 


- cured, doe Core, and will eure more cases 
of Rheumatiom, . stiff joints,” swellings, and 
\enleane bac man and: beast in-one day than 
all other articles have in a hundred years. Que 
says: “I have-not held a pen in seven:months, 
NowlI am all right,” “Another that “\the Ce 
taur Liniment,éured 4 frightful burn fatnout ad 
sear.” Another: ‘It restored to use a hopeless- 
ly lame horse, worth four hundred dollars,” 
ete. Try = once. _ Its a wonderful-thing. 


Child Fiteher’s Fi 
a substi nte for Castor Nee Teens 3 
cures Win 


the -food, 
sleep, It does od contain morphine, 





natural 
fails. The — physic known. 
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DAVID Sanente & SON, 
21 and 23s South oth ‘ BAe igiente. Pa. 
DIGPASES 3) 
Of, the 3 Kidneys. | 


Palatal atecion of te ladder ‘and tirinary orm une 
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Express to Europe. 
The North Atlantic. Express.Co., 


General Office 71 Broadway, N. Y. 
PA AE VEGREA in all parts of: Hurope.: * 


ta" Merchandise, Packages, and Valuables of every 
kind forwarded and delivered in any part of Europe at 
fixed tariff rates, as per Company's Clreulars 
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Fulton: Street, for Rent, 


© REMOVALS icc 


IMPORT ANT "BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 


FOSTER BROTHERS 


have: purchased of J. P, CARLL & €0., late Husted & Carll, their 
‘stock ‘of Carpets, Curtains, lease of store, etc., and: have removed 
tosaid store, 309 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, and have on exhibition a 
New and Elegant Stock of Carpets, etc. Our former store, 257 


FOSTER BROTHERS. 








H. B. GOODRICH, 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTING AGENT FOR THE WEST, 
191 West Madison St., Chicago, Hl. 


THE HICHEST PREMIUM 
AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON 
Ruffler ani Plaiter, 


For Sewing Machines, 
AT THE 
American Institute Fair, 
NEW YORK, 1872. 
C. W. HANDY & Co., Sole Agents, 
330 Broadway, New York. 


Send for Circular. Box 261% 
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_ Twenty- -second Annual Report 
OF THE 


MANHATTAN 


OF NEW YORK. 
NOS. 


(56 AND 158 BROADWAY. 


RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR 1872. 


| For Premiums, Extra Premiums, etc. .:¢1, aH bY 
Por Interest. ..s.....ceccccccces-cossccee 

tee Interest, etc., accrued... 

P $2,390,252 63 

‘ DISBURSEMENTS. "aa a00 ba 


on end, tC... ..0-++- 507,976.44 


oe oung re. 
oO 
eee a 9h {080,987 1S 
Ri St 
Ee oe pees, lieccihcn 
m missi: NS, CEC... -ceecee 
ey —-—$1,380,775 49 


Loans on Policies thiorce, eras 3B 
United States and N. Y. Sta 
730,298 94 


Se ereewerasr esses fetes 


Premiums and elec and 
Temporary, Loui 6 ane 
BondS.......--ceeserace 540,820 00 
¢ farket valtie of the securi- 
Intabar ane to date and all 
other property 49,888 is, 341,154 92 
HENRY STOKES, President. 
Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. — 
S. N. FEBBIN, Actuary. 


HENRY Y. WEMPLE, Ass’t ec’y. 


RIDGEWOOD 


Insurance Company, 


OF BROOKLYN. 


CASH CAPITAL - - - $200,000. 


Insures against loss or damage by fire. and the risk of 
, Inland Navigation and Transportation. 


OFFICES: 





” Ne. “40 Court St, \ Ne, 184 Broadway, 
BROOKLYN, NEW ye. 


WM. K’ ‘LOTAROP, Prestdent. ° 
_, WM. A: SCOTT, Seoretary. 
| “BRANCH” OFFIOF, 129° BROAD'ST., N.Y. 





_e F. Lockwood, Manager. 
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HUMPHREYS’S 
HOMCOPATHIC SPECIFICS 
AVE PROVED, FROM THE MOST AMPLE EX- 
perience, an entire success. Simple, Prompt, Efii- 
cient, and Reliable. They the only medicines per- 
fectly adapted to popular use—so simple that niistekes 
cann made in using them, 86 harmless as to be 
from danger, and so Aicient as to be alwaysreliable. 
They have received highest commendation from ali 
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of Chronic and Acute Rheumatisia, Neuralgia, Lam bage 
Sciatica, Kidney and Nervous Diseases, after years of 
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Gourmercial. PEE Dy wht neste te nset by a con. 


DRY GOODS. 


THERE are some complaints made of a 
backwardness in the spring business, which 
is attributed to ‘the severity of the weather 
in the first part of the month, and there can 
be no question that the severe cold of the 
season and the impediments to travel caused 
by the ice and snow have to a certain 
degree operated disadvantageously to the 
general business interest of the country; 
but the spring business in dry goods has 
thus far been fairly active, and in, the ag- 
gregate it isnot much behind the last two 
seasons: But there ought to be an inerease, 
though there is no special reason for looking 
for any large increase beyond the natural 
demand from the increase of population and 
the generally prosperous condition of the 
country. 

The last week has not been notable for re- 
markable activity, and the sales from_first 
hands have been mostly in small lots; but 
the jobbers have done a fairly active trade 
for distribution at the Southwest. Prices 
have been generally well maintained for all 
descriptions of domestic cotton goods; but 
the low grades of bleached and unbleached 
plain sheetings have hardly shown as much 
firmness as was noted last week. Woolens 
are generally inactive. The clothiers are the 
principle buyers of overcoatings, cassimeres, 
and doeskins. 

Unbleached sheetings and shirtings have 
generally been in good: demand, with firm , 
prices for the standard makes, the stock of 
which in first hands is represented as un- 
usually light for the season. The low grades 
are not so firm, but there are no quotable 
changes. The favorite makes of standards 
can only be supplied by, giving orders in 
advance. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
good demand for the better qualities of tead- 
ing makes, and prices are very firm; but 
there is less doing in the lower grades and 
prices are not quite so firm. 

Printing cloths are comparatively inactive 
and prices are lower. Sales of 64 square 
standard quality for immediate delivery have 
been made at 7 to 74 cents, and of extra 
quality at 7} to 7} cents, 

There may be said to be a slight let up in 
the demand for prints; but the diminution 
of activity has not affected prices and there 
is still a lively trade in the favorite spring 
styles. The Merrimack 9} cambries have 
been reduced 2 cents a yard. The assort- 
ment of new styles is kept up, but the more 
favorite designs are sold about as svon as 
they are received by agents. 

Ginghams are not in active demand at 
present, but prices are steadily maintained. 

Printed lawns and percales are. selling 
moderately well, but the demand is con- 
fined mostly to the best qualities of the 
more attractive styles, 

Cotton drills are selling as well as usual at 
this season and prices. are firmly main- 
tained for standard qualities. 

Osnaburgs are ia steady demand at un- 
changed prices. 

Cotton lawns are selling moderately well, 
but the market is less active and pri¢es are 
half a cent a pound lower. 

Corset jeans are selling at steady prices, 
but the demand is not active by any means. 

© mbrics are selling well at firm prices 
for the best black and assorted colors, but 
the lower grades are notin much demand 
and prices are a fraction lower. 

Rolled jaconets are not in active demand, 
and agents report a rather ‘slack trade; but 
an early improvement is expected and prices 
are steadily maintained. 

Silesias are in fair demand and sales are 
readily effected at steady prices. 

Stripes are in steady demand: and quota- 
tions are firmly maintained. 

Ticks are selling readily at_ steady prices, 
but ~ market is without any special move- 
ment. 

Denims are in rather more Gemand than 


they were earlier in the season and prices 
are firm. 

Cottonades are selling steadily in small 
lots at unchanged quotations. 

Worsted dress goods are selling more 
freely, and there is a rather active demand 
for the new, styles, which ‘are’ not only at- 
tractive, but comparatively “the “cheapest 
dress goods in the market. 

The demand for woolens generally is dull; 
but. there is a moderate eard for the 
favorite makes of cloths; though the sales, 
are in small,:jots. and toa limited extent.’ 
Overcoatings are in. somewhat ‘better  de- 
mand from the clothiers. Priees steady. 

Fancy “cassimeres*“are without notable 





e: prices, the demand” being’ mostl 
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cession of rates. 

Satinets are selling pretty well at firm 
ly» for” the 
jacks; mixturesaredull. | 
Flannels are without marked change. The 
sales are 10 a moderate extent, but about 
enual to the usual spring business. Prices 
steady. . 


Carpets are ingood demand add prices for 
the best Brussels and ingrains are firmly 
maintained, but common ingfains ~ are 
lower. 

Foreign goods are not specially active, ex- 
cept for a few styles of dress goods and mil- 
lin articles. Black silks of the ‘finer 
qualities are in good demand~and the bet- 
ter qualities of weolens are moderately ac- 
tive; but staple goods are not in much de- 
oe and the market is abundantly sup- 
plied. i 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 





Moxpay Eventyc, March 30th, 1873. 
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BLACK ALPACAS, 


BEAVER BRAND 


BLACK PURE MOHAIRS 
ARE HANDSOME ES SHA. EVER FOR 


These Beautiful Goods are sold by most of the 
leading Dry Goods Retailers throughout the United 
a 


(a Purchasers will know these goods, as a ticket is 
covery to each piece, bearing a picture of the Buffaloor 
eaver. 
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PEAKE BRAND 
IRISH LINENS & L. C. HDKFS, 


'- universally acknow’ to be the standard of 
excellence, 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO., 
427 and 429 Broadway, 
305 Canal and 47 Howard sts., 


SOLE ImporTEnS™ Yorks 


MILLER &GRANT, 


379 BROADWAY, 
Between 18th and 19th Streets, 
offer decided novelties in 
Ecru, Colored Yak, Blond, and Spanish 
Laces, Valencennes Jabots, Infants’ 
Caps, Hamburg Trimmings, Bands, 
Jacquard Bands, Night Dress 
Trimmings, Linen Bands, 
at attractive Prices. 

DRESSMAKERS SUPPLIED. 


NEW YORK 


DYEING ann PRINTING 
ESTABLISHMENT, 
STATEN ISLAND, ESTABLISHED IN-1819. 
98 Duare street, near Broadway, 
752 Broadway, near Eighth street, New York. 
610Sixth ave., near Thirty-sixth street, 
166 errepont street, near Fulton klyn. 
Dye, cleanse, and refinish ladies’ and gentiemen’s Gar- 
ments and Piece Goods in their usual superior manner, 
Nore.—These are our only offices, 


BROOKS’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 


WHITE, BLACK, AND: COLORED. 


Smooth as Silk and Strong as Linen, and the 
Best ever made for Haud or Machine use. 


WM. HENRY SMITH & Co., 
82 and 84 Worth Street, N. Y. 


HARMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 


ew Haven, Conn., 




















SPOOL COTTON. 
sOLD BY 
The GROVER & BAKER. Sewing- 





change; the demand is mostly for the finer 


Everett, T MANUFACTURERS OF 
tilergony MADAM FOyY’'’s 
«on | CORSET. SKIRT SUPPORTER. 
3 ‘* Best in the Market.” ORS. 
ASHWORTH’S 538 
SIX-CORD 

















‘OBERHOLSER & KEEFER, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS oF 
SILKS and 
FANCY DRY Goons 


WOOLENS, FLANNELS, WHITE Gop, 
HOSIERY, etc. 
827, 829, and 881 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE CO, 


Cor. 19th street and Broadway, 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT, 


WE HAVE NOW IN STOCK A COMPLETE Agsonp, 
MENT OF 


Mourning Fabrics, 


adapted to PRESENT and COMING SEASON, \ 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOMBAZINES, 
IMPERIAL SERGES. CASHMERKS, POPLINS, 
BRILLIANTINES, ALPACAS, 
HENRIETTA, TAMISE, CREPE, 
BARATHEA, CANTON, and 

BOMBAZINE CLOTHS, 
ALSO A NEW ARTICLE, 


“‘Drap de Polonaise.” 


VAIL AND TRIMMING CREPES, 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED TO OUR Mag. 
NIFICENT SELECTION OF 


SUMMER NOVELTIES, IN 


Silk and Silk and Woo! Grenadines, 


IN PLAIN, STRIPED, AND BROCADED. 
BYZANTINES, FLORENTINES, 
GAZE DE CHAMBRAIS, 
ENGLISH TAMARTINES, LAWNS, ORGANDIES, 
CAMBRICS, GINGH AMS, PRINTS, 
MOURNING HANDKERCHIEFS, CREPE, LACE, 
AND MUSLIN COLLARS, SETS, Era, 


Cloths,Cassimeres, etc, 


A large and well-selected stock of 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH FABRICS, 
comprising all the LATEST NOVELTIES, adapted for 
GENTLEMEN AND YOUTH’S SPRING AND 

SUMMER, WEAR. 
N, B.—Cut in any length to suit customers, 
AT THE VERY LOWEST PRICES. 





Spring and Summer 
SILKS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & OO. have in stock a splendid 


assortment of 
STRIPED, CHENE, PLAIN, & BLACK SILKS 
OF THE LATEST STYLES 
AND AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


RICH LACES. 


Just received, a-choice selection of Novelties in 
REAL POINT LACE SHAWLS, 
FLOUNCINGS, HANDKERCHIEFS, BARBES, AND 
TRIMMING LAOCES,-AT PRICES LOWER THAN 
EVFR BEFORE OFFERED. 
Also an immense assortment of 
BLACK THREAD-LACE FICHUS, 
WITH AND WITHOUT SASHES, 
BARBES, PARASOL COVERS, TRIMMING LACES, 
BLACK AND COLOKED “YAK” LACES, Ete., Ete. 
PARIS EMBROIDERIES, TRIMMINGS, Etc, 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & C0., 


OFFER, A SPLENDID STOOK OF 


FINE CARPETS, 


in the Newest Designs and Colors, 
AUBUSSON, AXMINSTER, AND SMYRNA, 
in various sizes. 
MOQUETTES, AXMINSTER, AND WILTON, 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 
VELVET AND TAPESTRY, 
THREK-PLY AND INGRAIN. 
ENGLISH AND-AMERICAN OLL-CLOTHS. 
Also a beautiful assortment of 


FRESH CANTON MATTINGS- 


The stock of CARPETS this season is UNUSUALLE 
FINE, and-new things are constantly being added a8 
as produced by the leading manufacturers. 


LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 








Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 


Upholstery Department. 


FURNITURE COVERINGS 
AND 
DRAPERY MATERIALS, 
LACE CURTAINS, Ere, 
AT LOWEST MARKET PRICFS, 








HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., 2¥ Rose St, New York. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAL, 
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GROCERS’ MARKET. 


—A moderate trade is doing in invoices of 
Se improvement of cent gold {s claimed ; 
bat it is difficult to effect sales at the advance. The late 
Rio telegram shows a large stock there, and present indi- 
cations denote a still further decline. East and West 
India Coffees are held at unchanged figures but large 
lots capnot be placed unless at a concession in prices. 


FISH AND SALT.—Dry Cod are in active request, with 
agreatly reduced stock, Prices are firm. Mackerel of 
gil kinds are in very light supply, with meager receipts, 

for the demand. Full values are obtained, 
Barrel Herring steady. Box more active. Dutch quiet, 
Liverpool Fine Salt in good demand and firm. Bulk 
steady and in good request, with liberal supplies. 


FOREIGN FRUITS.—The market manifests more act- 
ivity, and, with the higher ruling of gold, full prices are 
realised. Turkey Prunes are in good demand. Citron 
inactive. Nats in good request, with some shading on 
Brasils. Green Fruits in fair demand. 


MOLASSES.—Foreign comes forward slowly and fine 
grades are needed. The market is strong on all grades 
and buoyant. The first arrivals of choice Porto Rico 
have been exhausted. New Orleans diminishes in stock 
and values are steady. 


RIOE.—There is a good inquiry at steady prices for all 
kinds, Rangoon is in better supply but bigh. Gold is 
against buyers, The supply of Carolina is light and does 
not increase. 


SPICES.—But little is doing in full parcels. Supplies 
are small and light receiptslookedfor. The jobbing trade 
ig moderate and most kinds are very firm. 


SUGARS.—The demand for Raws has been good, 
despite the unremunerative prices ofRefined. The arriv- 
ls are lighter and holdersin many instances are storing 
their best lots. The crop is large; but the delay in bring- 
ing it forward keeps the stock down to easily managed 
proportions. Refined has been irregular; but, as pro- 
ducersare free sellers, there is no surplus stock. Lower 
values have been submitted to ; but, large sales having 
been made for export, the market closed with more stead- 
fness,. The aggregate sales foot up large, and the near 
approach of the opening of navigation, the delay of 
which has operated against refiaers, tends to a further 
inereased business and a better market. 


SYRUPS.—The market is very firm, with a decided 
scarcity and light production of medium and low grade:, 
The finer grades are relatively much cheaper, with a pro- 
daction about equal to the demand, Sugarhouse is 
steady and in limited supply. 


TEAS.—There is but little demand for invoices and the 
market is in favor of the buyer. In lines there is a fair 
trade doing; but, jobbers having found the carrying of 
stocks unprofitable for along period, are buying with a 
view to present wants. There is a brisk demand from 
the retail trade, which indicates that consumption is 
stimulated by the prevailing low prices. Greens and 
Japans are easier in consequence of the light demand for 
invoices and the tight money market. QOolongs and Sou- 
chongs.—The market is irregular and the demand is 
chiefly for the medium and fine grades, 


ee __- 
GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS, Erc.—The Flour market continues in 
active, the variations in prices are not sufficient to alter 
General quotations, The shipments for the week have 
been mainly to the West Indies, with some inferior lines 
coastwise. Shipping grades are in small supply and held 
above exporters’ margins. Trade brands are about 
steady, The sales are principally from receipts by rail. 
Receipts for the week, 44,572 bbis, Exports, 18,904 bbls, 
Sales, 62,174 bbls. Southern is im some request for South 
America and slightly easier for Mediums, Rye Flour con- 
tinues steady. Corn Meal in good. demand and steady. 

t Meal unchanged. Feed moderately active. Buck- 
at Flour is being closed out at lower prices. The 
‘market is firm but dull, buyers not responding 
freely. to present values; but holders, in view of small 
stock and light receipts, exhibit firmness. The shipping 
tnd local demand are alike light. The market is un- 
settled. Receipts, 45,541 bush. Sales, 161470 bush. Corn 
rules firmer, with light arrivals and small exports. Re- 
Ceipts, 108,570 bush. Exports, 98,378 ‘bush. Oats have 
done better under diminished supplies and moderate re- 
celpts. Arrived, 157,520 bush. Rye inactive and nominal. 
Barley and Barley Malt quiet, 


~ COTTON.—The market is moderately active, with an 
Sverage of hetter prices than last week, closing steady at 
¥ to cent per pound advance on both “spot” and for 
fature shipment, 





LIVE STOCK.—The supply of Beeves is liberal; but, 
an in dd d, sellers obtained % to % cent 
advance on last week's prices, the range being 10% to 
144 cents per pound. Milch Cows bring #40 to $70 per 
head for ordinary to good. Choice are wanted and would 
bring more money, but none are offered, Veal Calve, 
in good supply, selling at 8 to 11 cts, per pound, Hog- 
dressed 10 to 16 cents for Poor toextra Choice, The re- 
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demand from the interior and light local request. Paper 
steady. Seeds steady and in moderate request. Deer 
Skins very firm. Goatelightlyeasier. Tallowfirm. Ken- 
tucky Tobacco ia increased request. Seed Leaf quiet, 
Freights firm and steady. Exchange slightly higher. 


OILS, NAVAL STORES, Erc.—Crade Sperm Oil is in 
good demand for export.. Whale quiet. Menhaden now- 
inal. Crude Cotton seed inactive. Refined unchanged. 
Linseed firmer Prime Winter Lard in sellers’ favor. 
Spirits Turpentine variable, closing lower. Common 
Resin quiet, fine grades doing better. Tar and Pitch 
weak and dull. Petroleum lower at the close, with in- 
creased sales at the concession. Creek markets irregular. 
Naptha quiet. 


PROVIBIONS.—The Pork market has manifested in- 
creased activity at slightly enhanced values, the export 
business being larger and local trade good. Bacon and 
Cut Meats are also in improved request at better prices. 
Lard has ruled somewhat active at increased cost. The 
transactions in Beef show ‘an imcreased business for ex- 
port and home demand. Beef Hams inactive. 


WOOL.—The market is steady, with an increased de- 
mand from manufacturers and operators, Dealers are 
under the impression that the trade is reviving and 
values more assuring. The sales are mostly of Domestic, 
Foreign being but little called for. 


—— 


WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—With diminished stocks and very light re- 
ceipts the market is firm for all good and choice lots. New 
comes forward and is readily taken. It is generally 
thought that values open too high to retain present prices 
for many days. Choice Canada is in request and Roll 
Butter shows a decided improvement. Receipts for the 
week 3,860 pckgs., or about one-half the quantity received 
last week. Exports, 89,117 pounds, mostly low-grade 
Canada. We quote: 

Orange County Pails and Creamery, # D......... 4 @50 
River Paiis, Selected. .........c0-+++secescseeeess 44 @46 
State Dairy, Good to Prime..... oa 

State Dairy, Poor to Fair...........sesseeesseeees 30 @38 
State Welsh Tubs, Poor to Choice. 
State Firkins, Poor to Choice............-+ 
Western Firkins and Tubs...... 











Grease Butter. .........0i.sscecdeccceesccesccceees 9 @12 


CHEESE.—The market has been moderately active for 
export, bigh gold and favorable Cable news favoring 
shippers. Receivers have parted with their goods freely, 
under increased receipts and uncertainty of quantity of 
stock to arrive. There is no material change in values, 
but the market is in buyers’ favor. Receipts, 14,419 pckgs. 
Exports, 380,484 pounds, mainly low and medium qualities, 
We quote: 

State Factory, Fancy X.........00s0ss000 
State Factory, Fair to Prime.. 





Western Factory, Ordinary to Prime..............10 @15 
State Farm Dairy, Ordinary to Prime............11 @l5 





English Dairy........ poacceeredsoeccscccenccccecesl) QOH 
Conn, Pineapple.... ..-..sce+-+++. ooe19 @21 
Skimmed Cheese....... erereecccsecseccceccecessss 9 GOK 


EGGS.—Receipts, 12,916 pckgs, The market is in a re- 
ceding position, receivers being free sellers ander ad- 
vices of increased shipments from the West. The high 
prices of meats and fish prevents a more rapid dectine than 
would be likely to ensue at this season ofthe year. We 
quote: t 

Canada, in bbls., per dos. ... 
Western, fair to extra, “ eee 
State, Penn., and Jersey, “* Py +0023 @U 
Southern, % sesccccscccveceas @22K 


POULTRY AND GAME.—Live Poultry is in demand 
and firm. Pressed in good request and smaller supp y. 
Desirable lots higher, inferior low and sell slowly. 
Pigeons abundant and lower. Ducks in full supply and 
light request, English Snipein gooddemand. We quote: 











Live fowls and Chickens, per B............ 16 @ 19 
Live Turkeys, per B.......ceee-ceees+ - 6e@ DW 
Live Ducks, per pair .. - % @s1 50 
Live Geese, per pair............ p7RGEA -- 6150 @ 3 50 
Dressed Fowls and Chickens, per B. » Be @ 
Dressed Turkeys, per B.........+-.0++++. 6b @ & 
Dressed Geese, per ..... 15 
Pigeons, flight, per doz.. 50 


Mallard Ducks, per pair... 
Red Head, sae 
Canvas Back, FS4..4) 
Teal, by 
BEESWAX in small supply but steady. 
BROOM CORN firm but quiet. 
ASHES steady at last quotations, 


MAPLE SUGAR.—The supply is large and values lower. 
Prime New 16 to 18 cts., Good 14 to 16 cts., and large cakes 
12 to 15 cts. per pound. 


BEANS.—Receipts, 3,127 bushels. Exports, 582 bushels, 
Marrowfats are steady with light receipts. Mediums un- 
changed. White and Red Kidney dull. Pea Beans 
quiet, The market lacks strength, without change in 
values. We quote: 

Marrowfats, prime, per bushel....... svecceee-@2 65@62 75 


Stereeeecsccess oeee 








Celpts of Sheep are more liberal and quality ti 
able. The market, contrary to expectation, closed firm at 
4 to 8% cents per pound. No Swine offered alive. 
Dressed Hogs firm at 7% to 8 cents and Pigs 8% to 8% 
Cents per pound, 


METALS.—American Pig Iron continues firm, Scotch 
Quiet, high values having a tendency to keep buyers 
aloof. American Rails steady. English nominal. Scrap 
quiet, Refined Bar inactive. Steel in fair demand and 
boar supply at unchanged values, Spelter firm for both 
foreign and domestic. Ingot Copper quiet and firm; 
American having the preference, even at the difference in 
Quoted values, Manufactured steady. Pig Lead firm 
and tending higher. Pig Tin quiet, dealers awaiting the 
Tesult of the Dutch sale, which they expect will be an im- 
provement. Plates firm, with an increased inquiry and 
Spward look, Iron Wire dull. Zinc steady. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—Building Materials are without 
Quotable change. Dealers are expecting an improved 
On the opening of navigation, Candles of all 

kinds. Coal firm, with a small business in foreign. 
tooled Dyes in fair request at steady prices generally. 
Woods in better request without change in values, 
Hardward steady, with an upward tendency on foreign 
c. Huy in active demand for shipping. Hemp firm 
ears. Hides dal without change in. prices, but 
downward, Hops firm, with a large business. 
Kabther in moderate demand'and steady. Paints in fair 






bs fair to good, per bushel... 2 @ 2 65 
Medi = bai -- 3 2%@ 270 
Red Kidneys, ts — «» 3 V@ 3 65 
Kidneys, bay pets -. 340@ 2 90 


Pea Beans, fairto prime, “ severeetecese F 25@ 8 06 


PEAS.—Southern Black Fye are in small supply and 
very firm. Green steady. Canada firm. Receipts, 1,640 
bushels. Exports, 1,648 bushels. We quote: 

Southern Black Eye, per two-bushel bag......¢3 00@$3 20 
Green, ordinary to prime, per bushel..,....... 1 75@ 2 05 
Canada, free, in barrels...........0cs0. cove 1 83@ 187 

“ fn bulk, In bond............:ss00ee0005 1:10@ 1 15 


POTATOES.—With increased supplies and limited de- 
mand prices favor buyers. We quote: 


Peachblows, per barrel, in bulk............... $8 0@ 3 50 
co 











Early Rose, eaces.eacres - 275@ 300 
Ordinary, ne. etpecages sees 1 50@ 2:12 
Sweet Potatoes, per bbl. .... cap eltaes geetea eoee 3 25@ 3 15 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUITS.—Low-grade Apples are 
in fair demand for export. The local trade is light. 
Peaches of all kinds continue dull. Cherries plenty and 
easier, Plums inactive. Blackberries nominal. The 
season is unusually dull. We quote: 

Apples, State and Western, per Ib..............-. 84#@ 9 

“ §outhern, Sliced) =“ ... seoeee 6 @8 

hd 





Quarters, scccecccsecesess SR@ S16 
Peaches, Georgia and N. C., Peeled, per lb....11 @16% 








“ « 


9 @% 


’ Halves, Unpeeled, per Ib... .....-++s00. 44@ & 
be “ 


«- B4@ 4% 


dor eererece 





Quarters, 
Blackberries, per Ib.....50+ csceesssesesecesseeee 7 OM 


Cherries, e oy 









Plums, © 66 


GREEN FRUITS.—The supply of Apples increase and 
values decrease, Cranberries very dull. Prime Peanuts 
scarce and in demand. Ordinary dull, We quote: 


Apples, Western, Mixed and Choi bbl...#2 5@s: 
“ ~ Ordinary, per eat 2 
per bush: 





Cranberries, 


“ 


Cabbage, 





5 mash, Marro 
Celery, per 
Bermuda Pp 





=| ssssa 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and Provisions. 


RAW 8UGARS—Dory:14a 
3e ¥b. 














2%a—13 


Se Sal. 
N. O.. New...— a—s0 
Porto Rico, N—42 a—68 


“English Is,, N—36 a—48 


Muscovado..—30 a—s5 





ankay....-.. 
Oolong... 
Japan... .....- 
aaa 


Lagu: 
Rio. Oho 
be Prime..... 22: 

“ Ordinary ..20 a—20% 
SPICES, maf 














eoCcne 
wocSSSe & 


NS 








m....— 10 
CANNED FRUIT, Erc. 
Peaches, 

doz ...... 310 a 220 
Peaches, 3B 

doz.......325 360 
Pineapple, 2b 

Pdoz.....275 a—— 
Tomatoes. 


Peas,2m¥doz.— — a 325 
Lima. Beans, 


doz.—_— 2600 


#doz,....—— 0150 


PO 
Thin Mess, new 1900 al9 50 
Dutchess County 


Heavy Mess. . 1675 al? 25 
Heavy Mess West- 

ern, new..... 1650 a16 76 
Tnin Mess West- 


Sug od Oly. 13% al43s 
ured, City..13Ka 
ond West’n..12 al3 
SHOULDERS—SmMoKED. 
Sug. Cured, City.. 8 a 83 
re West'n.. 74a 8 
BACON—SMoxKeEp. 
Breakfast,,.......13 al4 
Long Clear, D, S.. 8ka 9 
Short “ “., 84a 9 


Short Ribbed..... 84a 9X 
Crunberland...... 84a 9X 


Smoked Beet in 
sets, #D.,....19 a2 
= Tongues..20 a21 
DryCod,®qtl 625 a 700 
Pi'kl'd Scale. 
-- 500 a 550 





bl...... 550 a 675 
Herring, sca. 


1, X...— a—2 
SALT — Dury: 8al2 cts. ® 
Turks Island, 

ash....—40 a—45 
Asbton’sfine 320 a 825 
Worthington 

fine........—— a 2% 

Onondaga, 
Nne.......—-— & 260 

Table Salt in bxs, 
eS na: oh a1 

1 small bags. 

40 in a bbl.... — a—9 

Tn small pekts. 


100 in a bbi. - 4a— 6 
SALERATU 


Boxes, ..-..... 8a— 9 
CREAM OF TARTAR. 
Gr'nd Crystals. .50 

‘dinary........ a— 
SOAP.—Dorty: 30 F ct,ad.v. 
Castile, ge ny _- 


15 a 
Castile, domestic..10 all 
Pale F: +6 a 7% 
No. 1 dha 
OANDL' 





ES, ° 
Patent Wax.......44 a45 
Sperm...... 34 = 





Gloss.....— 10 a~1il 
Starch, Corn —104a— 11 


Flour and Grain. 





a875 

a775 

tip 2690 

--4 a 575 

4 agi 

prema... 2 a 60 

eal: 

OBrdv'ne.- 865 a 330 

M *sC..360 a375 

Yn ah ag a 850 
uck wheat Fi. 

#100m.......175 a 225 


Wool, Hides, 


4. F. B, Merine—64 
erino—f 





Smyrna 
I. Sp’ Clip, 
Onawtine...'} 3 2-0 
Cal. 8.0. sat 22 a—x9 


~«&B. Ayres 
Gn Sit Co..—1ika— 15 





3 
ao 


SF eerere 
Oe tet et ee 


esterp mixed .64} 


4 

( 

j Ld 
Westers yellow .66 48 

} 


SBSRz REASHRR 


White Southern 72 
Yellow “ 664 





6744 


ex 


ore Ter) aT 
Ssee 


-_ 
—_ 
oa 





Sas R528 


Bf 


RRS | 


Furs, Skins. 


HORNS—Durtv: Free. 

Ox. B.A, &R. 300 a1800 
Am 3'6a12 00 
FURS AND SKINS—On. 


; 
eS 
ese 
EE 
Se 
§ 
PReP ee 
woOOmwogn 
RESSESSS 


5 
A 
is 
a 
«. 
a 
S 
resserr 
g58ss 


F) 
Skunk.........— a—— 











Do.do.gr.sitd.— 26 a— 28 
oo.  —— 5G 
-. = a 
ee Some my a—i7 
Maranhb.exetc—16 a—1 
— a 

P. Cahelio. ...— 2244a— 23 
Vera Cras....—— nme 


det Oy ok PS 








DRUGS AND DYEs— 
Alcoho!.... 3 al® 
Aloes #D....— 9 a— 9% 
Joes 45 a 


Klum,..... — 34a— Hy] 
Ant’ yreg. \e— 15 





a—. 
Borax a 2 “ys 
Brimstone.roli—2 a—-- 
ri hor— 3«a—— 
Brim’ e. #t-n.2d —— 21000 
Campb re#pinba.e2l a 22 








28h, zold.. —41 a—43 
CochinealHsed 61 a—67 

















Drugs and Dyes. 





alg 
a —60 
a— 2% 
a 350 
a1% 
a20 00 
a 50 
: Sole, iS 
—Upner 20a% Yoent. ad v. 
Oak (S) Lt.8m— 43 a—45 
middie,.—42 a—4 
heavy...— a— 38 
crop....—35 a—48 
ock.light— aw 
Hemlock, mid,— 27 4a—3! 
eml’k.heavy—37 a—30 
dam— a— 2% 
i .....—-— a — 
geld. ves — 2 a— 
an... — 40 a— 
Lae Dye gld..—20 ~ 31 
Licorice a— 2 
Madaer Dutch 
gold ....... — 104%a— 124 
M i ° 
ROIG .......6 — 9 a—10 
Manna, 
aS - 0 a—43 
anna, large 
— cocee 110 a113 
Alep gola..— 21 a—25 
Berg’t ....425 9 455 
Cassia.g.. 180 2 195 
Lemon.... 395 2 489 
Ob Peppermr't 315 a 320 
itrio 


12 
OxalcAcid#igiaz0 a 22 
P; borus..—f0 a—%2 
Prus. Potasa .—39 2— 41 
Quicksilver... 102 a 105 
wbarb Chi...—60 a 112 
azo, Pid. gold—5 a— 5% 
falAm’iacgid .. 11%a— 12 








Loch, Mex.goid 56 a— 
Coppefas.Am — 1Xa— 1% SalSoda. zoia. —2%¥a— 3 
CreawTar.ed —35 a—37 Sarsa’illa, How 
Cubebs F.L.g. 8 a— 8% mbd eld....—2% a-37 
Cutch. gold — 5 »— 5% Sarsa’illa, Mex 
Epsom Salts. — 2%a— 2% aid...... ...—i5’a— 16h 
« a R-« a— 66 £.1...—12 a—13 
Gum Arabic. senna. Alex..— 9 a—Il 
cur.....—19 s—%3 thellac.gold..—47 a-- 52 
Gum_ Arabic Soda Asnsiwerd 3Ka 
se + oo a 65 W.2al7 18% 
Gum Benzom—40 a—50 jlulph. Guin,. —— a— 
Gum Myrrh artaricaciig id50 a—55 
| 9 See —33 a—33 Verdigris..... — 22 
 - Myrrb pi - vane mee. —12 a~—i3% 
h ciinininn _ a OTY: FREE 
Gum Trag.,st.—238 a—%6 zal, OD,. 100 a 175 
GamTrag,,fl.gd 50 a—57 | Madras,....:. —8 a9 105 
Hyd. Pota. Eng. Manilla,..... 8) a 105 
Fr.,g0la—— a—— Caraccas.gold 70 a 105 
Guatemalazid— 60 a 105 
Metals. 


IRON—Dory: Bars$1@1% 
Mt; RR. 70c. F1 
er and Plate, {<c. # B; 
Ie @iXe # Bs ble 81 
He ton: Sheet. a ” per 


Bcoteb. ttor..5500 06500 
Pig. 4 mericar4600 950 00 
Kar, ng, Am.11500 120 00 
Bar. Sw. ass.z.120 00 9130 00 


E 
eb 
Sheet, Singte, D. 
&T.Common — 6%a —7 
AILS—Dory: Cus, 1x; 
Wrouzht. 23¢ Horseshve 
5 cents# 2. 






Cut, 10dasi0d@m—— a 5% 
8da9d —— a6 
6da7d.. a 5X 

Par a 725 
T—DvTY: . 2D. 
D'vpaéPkico@n — a—ti 


Buck.comp/‘c)#?ih— a— 12% 

COPPER— Dorr: Pie and 
Oils, Naval 

OIL—Doryr: Paim 10, Ulive 

Linseed 74 


Bar 5c. and Sheathing 
4c. VB. 
Am*can ingot— 34}44—35, 
Sheatn's. new 
a— 4h 


(sults) # B.— — 
Sheathing. o11d— 28 a9—30 


OMS... . sce 52 a— 
TIN —(2INN)—Dury: Piz 
Bars. 


lock, Free. 
Plates and Sheets, 15 # ct. 


Pt y 
Plates L. ©.. 1275 ai300 


SPELTER—(2i9y)—purv: 
In Pigs, Bars, ey Plates, 


aom.. 
ZINC—Dorty: In 


# D. - 
In Sheets... —ll a—11% 
Stores, etc. 





cen val. 

Olive #box.. 440 2 

Ohve inc.# gatl25 a 

‘alm, #D....—~9 a— 9% 
city. 


Seta F 
oid adeee Yee 20 # ct. 





Refined 
P, W. (in ship- 
pingorder) —— a—— 


Sundries. 


FEATHRRS—orr: Free, 
Prime West'n.— 75 2—77 
Tenn 


essee....—— a— — 
FLA XA—VUTY: 820@40 # ton 
North Riv.4p— 15 @—18 


HEMP—Dory: Rusna $25: 
Manilla #%- Jute $15: It- 
: and Sisal 


» 
gold... ....— 10Ka— 0X 
Jute. goi¢,,. — 2¥a— 4 
Amer.und’d 12000 913000 
Do dressed. 190 00 225000 


HAY— 
NEsbivFl0n 106 a 110 
Retail Lots..... 130 a1 


12 
3.4 
cents ¥B and 20 % ct. ad 


val. 
Blasting. B9—— a 375 
Shipving.....——~— 8 425 
Riffe..........—— 2a 625 
PY: 














H. K. THURBER & €0., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


173 and 175 Chambers St, 294, 296, and 
298 Greenwich St., New York. 


Our sales of Butter and other Produce are made 
Grocers ( 


direct to Retail 


not to Jobbers or Shippers). 





e possess 
full market value for all goods co 


facilities tor getting the 
nsigned to us. 


Commission vn Butter, tieys, Poultry, etc, 1s 5 per ob 


Hour, Grain, etc., 236 


per cent. 


Marking-piates furnished on application. 





FOR FAMILY USE. 


THE 


HALFORD 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


TABLE 


THE BEST 


SAUCE, 


SAUCE AND RELISH 


MADE IN ANY PART OF THE 
WORLD. 
-FOR FAMILY USE. 






op eeeeweers 


ALL GROCERS, 


FOR SALE BY 


.. 30 Centa 


Financial. 
MONEY MARKET: 


Prrwaps a clearer idea of the present. con- 
dition of the money market may be gained 
from the mention of the fact that, while so 
great a stringency exists in, loanable funds 
that the loans made from day to dayin Wall 
Street, on undoubted securities, are trans- 
agree on a basis of 7 per cent., with a bonus 

1-82 to 1-16 per cent., some of our moneyed 
institutions make long loans at 7 per cent. 
One of our smaller banks, for example, made 
a loan of $400,000 last week until the ist of 
next October at 7 per cent., and was consid- 
ered to have made a very good bargain, be- 
cause it is presumed that money during the 
summer months will, as has been the case 
rule as low as 8 and 4 per cent. But it is 
hardly possible that money will be as cheap 
next summer as it was the last; for during 
the year the Treasury Department has called 
in and canceled so many of the 8 per cent. 
certificates that the banks find it difficult to 
keep up with the requirements of the 25 per 
cent. reserve of legal tenders. The Comp- 
troller of the Qurrency has already an- 
nounced that more than 800 of the national 
banks are below their reserve, and has; ac- 
‘ cordingly, given the required thirty days’ 
notice for them to make up their deficiency. 

Our city associated banks show by the 
statement of Saturday last a deficiency be- 
low the 25 per cent. reserve of near $400,- 
000; but this deficiency exists in the state 
banks, with which the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency has nothing todo. Our city national 
banks are, according to the statement, $656,- 
400 above the required 25 per cent, reserve; 
so the situation is not quite so bad as the 
figures seem to show. But the unpleasant 
fact remains that money is very tight and 
merchants are severely put te it to meet 
their maturing obligations, and too many of 
them are compelled to pay exorbitant rates 
of interest. 

This tightness of the money market, which 
so restricts business enterprises of all kinds 
and cripples our commerce, is the result of a 
deficiency of currency, which no one but. the 
Secretary of the Treasury has it in his power 
to remedy. 

There are just two ways by which the 
Treasury Department might give relief to 
the money market. One is to draw upon 
the $44,000,000 of greenback reserves to meet 
the current expenses of the Government; 
and the other is to redeem 5-20s with gold, 
instead of selling the gold for greenbacks 
and then buying the bonds: with currency. 

But the Secretary of the Treasury does 
not seem inclined to consult the .wishes or 
the wants of the, business community; and, 
while he insists that he has.a right to: issue 
the whole of the $44,000,000 of reserve 
greenbacks, he has only put ont..about. $2,- 
000,000, and gives no assurance that he will 
let even that very inconsiderable sum remain 
out long, He keeps $68,000,000 of useless 
gold locked up in his vaults; for the ‘use of 
which our merchants are’ suffering; and he 
sees the price of gold rise to 117, as it did on 
Saturday, in spite of all his efforts to bring 
greenbacks to par. 

As gold is now 7 per cent. “higher than it 
was last year, and the currency has been 
largely reduced by the withdrawal of the 
8 per cent. certificates, which served as a 
basis of circulation, perhaps the, Secretary 
and his bullionaire counselors will begin to 
suspect that making specie scarce is not the 
best method of making it cheap. 

What the business community are going 
to do for a currency it is difficult to foresee ; 
but something will have to be done, unless 
the Government changes its policy, and the 
people may be compelled to resort to the ex- 
pedient, as they did in 1837, of issuing 


“ shinplasters,” or the state banks may find | 


it necessary to issue their old bills, even if 
they have to pay the 5 per cent. tax for the 
privilege. 

There isa very hopeful feeling in Wall 
Street, notwithstanding the ‘stringency in the 
money market, and a change for the better 
is confidently expected in April; and by the 
Ist of June, when-the $50,000,000 of called 
5-20s will be converted :into.5 per cent. bonds, 
a cheaper money market is. anticipated. 

The season has heen backward, and produce 


is coming forward. slowly; but there is an | 


active, business in progress, and the ship- 
ments of our staple products are restricted 





THE INDEPEN DE NT. 








of transportation to Burope. : Notwithstand- 
ing all the complaints that are made about 
‘‘our ruined commerce,” as.a matter of fact, 
ourshipping interests were-never more flour- 
ishing nor our ships more progiably em- 
ployed. 

Stoek’ speculations in Wall Street are 
checked to a'great extent by the dearness 
of money, whieh renders the’ carrying of 
stocks on a margin very expensive; but 
tow and then an. advance takes .place in 
some long-neglected» stock, which gives 
encouragement to the ‘‘ bulls’. to: hold on 
for the good time commg. The rise. of the 
last week was in Milwaukie and St. Paul 
common ‘stock, which, after remaining al- 
most dormant for 8 year and’ more, sudden- 
ly started up to 60, an advance of 5 per cent. 
in a day or two. The rest. of the market 
has been very quiet, though there have been 
some fluctuations. in Pacific. Mail, Panama, 
Harlem, and Atlantic and Pacific Railroad 
preferred. There is a long list of specu- 
lative stocks which it is expected will 
start up as soon as anything like steadiness 
and ease can be counted on in the money 
market; and among the most prominent of 
them are Lake Shore, Western Union Tele- 
graph, New York Central, Toledo and 
Wabash, Pacific Mail, Rock Island, and 
Union Pacific Railroad. 

Government bonds of all classes are very 
firm, with a steadily rising tendency, and in- 
vestment stocks are generally strong. 

On and after March 3ist the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad Company will run an ex 


Richmond and Huntington, 423 miles. Con- 
nections will be made at Gordonsville with 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
New York trains, and at Huntington with 
fast passenger packets for Cincinnati and 
the West. Time from Richmond to Hunt- 
ington nineteen hours, including stops for 
meals, etc. Boats leaving the latter point 
at 6 P. M. arsive at Cincinnati next morning. 
A fast freight line is also to be put on at the 
same time, making the through-trip between 
Richmond ‘and Cincinnati in sixty-three 
hours. Largé quantities of live stock, hogs, 
provisions, ‘and other merchandise are al- 
ready finding their way over this line,‘ des- 
tined* for Charleston, Savannah, Norfolk, 
and, oa the Old Dominion steamships, to 
New York, Rates are the same as charged 
by other lines to the same‘seaboard ‘ports. 





QUOTATIONS OF CITY BANK STOCKS, SATUR- 


DAY, MAROH 29TH, 1873. 
Offered. Asked 
New York...........- »---A83}G 186 
Biahhatten .37s'i),... :..scce —_ 158 
Merchants’...0..........0. 116 118 
Mechanics’............e006 138 140 
MBA ere. cis sions’ 0b 00 eden 138 140 
AITOTACR. «ova pespssecesens 150 _— 
6 SRR aS eS ree 250 _ 
PRGDIR edi 64d). go0cccee 102 102 
North River. ...........00. aie 
Tradesmen’s.... .........: _— 157 
Butchers’ and Drovers’..... — 145 
Mechanics’ and Traders’... ,.130 _ 
Gallatin National.......... 124 — 
Merchants’ Exchange...... 90 _ 
Leather Manufacturers’... .175 _ 
Seventh Ward............. - 96 
State of New York........ 110 ~ 
Commerce ...........5.05. 116 1164 
Mech’s Bk’g Association. ..107 _ 
Broadway...... eioasnianiewe _ 290 
QCeAN..ncjirccece sheigisie e:<'eien a 10 
Meteantile ..5, ...0s.cecee 138 _ 
American Exchange....... 110 11244 
Chatham... <s.sei....... wo 152 
Bank of the Republic..... — 111 
Bank of North America....100 1011g 
HANOVer vive svieie sete cc deed 105 _ 
TPVING... 00 .csdddsenecd¥ded 122 
Metropolitan.............. 1334¢ —_ 
oe edly Be 140 145 
Grocers’. o8 vives bsis cnc dg ded am 110 
Mark eb wis cvicistios 66. acca 123 13 
Washes: o.oo. pesngeny 1063¢ 
Shoe and Leather......... 150 
Corn Exchange............ 126 
Continental ...........00. %7 
St. Nicholas..........sse0 1101¢ 
Commonwealth. ........... 86 
New York County........ 200 
Importers’ and Traders’...175 
POT cca as cronear >> sesne 147 


ee 


Manuf’rs’ and Merchants’100. 
N. Y. National Exchange... 90 


Central National........... 7 
Fourth National......:.... 110 
Ninth National. ......4....105 
Gold Exchange............ 112 


B nk’s & Br’k’s Association — 





German American......... — 


- Ber ikses2sir11 8881 


not by the supply, but by the limited means 


-ernments and other stocks and converting 


presss train each way over the road between | 


STOCK AND BOND CIRCULAR. 

Tuomas Denny & .Co.,, bankers, of this 
city, have sent us their annual circular, con- 
taining a complete list of ‘all the ‘stocks and 
bonds) bought .and_sold ‘in : the: New. York 
market the past year, in which is named the 
highest and lowest prices at which said se- 
curities were sold-each month at the Stock 
Exchange during the whole of that period- 
It is published for the special benefit of the 
numerous bankers, capitalists, and business 
men who deal with that firm, and is very 
valuable indeed for reference. 

ES 
UNIVERSAL. LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Tuis prosperous and popular corporation 
has just taken possession of the whole of the 
second floor of the new Continental Fire 
Insurance Company’s building, 100 and 102 
Broadway, where-they.-will have ample 
room .for their rapidly-increasing business. 
We shall say more about this thriving com- 
pany at an early day. 





(= For Twetve Per Cent. invest- 
ments, securities first class, see the advertise- 
ment of George A. Moore, on this page. 


INVESTING MONEY. 


SPECIAL attention is invited to the ad- 
vertisements in our columns of those 
bankers who offer first-class railroad bonds, 
etc., for sale. Many are now selling Gov- 








the proceeds into good first mortgage. rail- 
road bonds. 

Our subscribers will please understand 
that they can send money, Government 
bonds, or any kind of securities to . this 
office, to be sold, and the proceeds con- 
verted into any. stocks or railroad 
bonds advertised in THe INDEPENDENT. 
No charge whatever will be made for our 
services. In most cases we can obtain a 
better price for securities to be thus ex- 
changed than if sent direct toa broker or 
banker, besides saving broker’s commission. 
This offer is made only to our subscribers, 
who oftentimes neglect to make invest- 
ments simply ‘because ‘they fear to make a 
remittance’ to an unknown party. In all 
cases explicit directions must be given. 
an Henry C. Bowen, Publisher of 
THe INDEPENDENT, 3: Park Place, N. Y. 





No, 5 Nassau Street, 
New York, March 29th, 1873, 

(= The SIX PER ‘CENT. GOLD 
BONDS of the CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY, being secured: by 
a First Mortgage on a COMPLETED road— 
which is one of the GREAT EAST AND WEST 
TRUNK LLYES, commanding a large through 
business, and which, from the immense 
Mineral; Agricultural, and other valuable re- 
sources of the country it traverses, is assured 
of a. very remunerative local. traffic, are 
among the most substantial and: satisfactory 
investment securities in the market; and, at 
the present price—87} and accrued interest— 
yield a liberal rate of interest on their cost. 

They are in denominations. of $100, $500, 
and $1,000, coupon and registered, interest 
payable May and November; principal and 
interest in gold coin in New York. 

We buy and sell at current market rates 
the Western Pacrfic S1rx Per Cent. 
GoLD. Bonps, originally negotiated by \us 
and now quoted at the Stock Exchange, and 
widely known as favorite securities in the 
principal money market. Coupon Bonds of 
$1,000 ; interest payable: January and July; 
principal and interest payable in gold ‘in 
New York. Price to-day, 94% to 95. 

We also buy and sell GovERNMENT: AND 
CENTRAL Paciric Bonps, receive deposits, 
on which we allow interest, make collec- 
tions, and do a general banking business. 

FISK & HATCH. 


To Investors. 


To those who wish to REINVEST COU- 
PONS OR DIVIDENDS, and those who 
wish to INCREASE THEIR INCOME from 
means already invested in‘other less profita- 
ble securities, we recommend. the Seven- 
Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company as well secured and. un- 
usually productive. 

The bonds are always convertible at Ten 
per cent. premium (1.10) into the Company’s 
Lands at Market Prices... The rate of inter- 
est (seven and three-tenths per cent. gold) is 


Bangrne OFFICE, or Fisk & Haron, : 











CApril 8, 1972, 


an income. more than cre-third 
United Biates 52806. ‘Gala Chto tsa 


semi-annual interest on the Registered Bonds 
are mailed’ to ‘the post-office” address Of'the 
owner... All ‘marketable stocks and, 

are received in exchange for Northern Pa- 
cifics ON MOST ‘FAVORABLE TERMS, 


JAY COOKE & CO... 
New York, Philadelphia & Washington, 


t= For sale by Banks and Bankers gen. 
erally. 





Howzs & Macy, Bankers, No. 80 Wall 
Street, N. Y., offer the same facilities to Dev 
positors as Incorporated Banks, and’ allow 
terest on daily balances at the Tate of 
Four per cent. Collections made on api 
point at current rates, with immediate re. 
turns. Special attention paid ‘to choice 
Stock, Bonds, etc., etc., for Investors. 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., New York, 





Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject te 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate of 
Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end ofeach 
month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN.ON US. PASS. THROUGH, 
THE CLEARING-HOUSF, AND ARE _ RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 
Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest, 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
of Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis. 
sion. 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 


& PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 


Interest Payablé Quarterly, 
COMPLETED ROAD. 
FIRST MORTGAGE. 
ONLY $16,000 PER MILE 
OF THE 
Logansport, Crawfordsville, and Southweat- 
ern Railway of Indiana. 


Rendering the largest Income ef ary first-class railway 
soousian: upon the market... For further particulam 
apply 


JONES & SCHUYLER, 
No, 12 PINE STREET, New Yorr. 


10 to 20 PER CENT. 


INVESTMENTS. 


ILLINOIS RESIS TERED BONDS, 


INTEREST PAID BY STATE TREASURER IN 


FIRST MOR’ GAGE RAILROAD BONDS. 

ENC RANGE GAs ‘LIGHT, BANK, AND CITY RAIL 

ROAD §% AND BONDS: ALSO OTHER FIRST. 

CLASS _IN VESTMENT! FOR SALE, AT THE LOWEST 
MARKET RATES. B 

ALBE Hi. NICOLAY & CO. 

STOCK-BROKERS AND AUCTIONEERS, 


N. ci a vestments, Stocks, and Bonds "a 
‘ialt Fith this house for 21 y 
a: alg macht AND OTH {MARKETABLE secur 


60 
ITIE iasulen pb ens at best prices. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK; 


N os. 396 and 398 Canal Street, No: Vo 


Assets, Ten Million Nine Hundred 
and Eighty Thousand Dollars. 


Open Daily from 10 to 3 p. m., and on Mone 
day Evening from 5 to y Dp. m. 
NAPOLEON J. HAINES, President. 
GARDNER 8S. CHAPIN, Treasurer, " 
T. S. ARMOUR, Secretary. 


TO INVESTORS. 


TWELVE PER CENT. PER ANNUM. , 
The undersiened, having long experience in | in the bas 














is ered to. , loans on_unusuall 
able tenis first m0 r improved real ealabe-c ae 
terest twelve eent net to lender, and Mad 


ection guaranteed 
circular and all samp 


GEORGE A, MOORE, Leavenworth, Kansas. 


” TO 12 PER CENT. 
rich Be a iy aed County: ag all bon bonds 


annually. 
solicited. 


‘¢ WunrorraL Baus , 
Interested i ys our “senior, should be in the hands ¢ nd 

4 class ofsecurities, 2 vols 8. price ee #10. 
ER & CO., 17 Nassau Street, New York. — 


10 cite os Nebraska a School | Bonds, 
ber of choice lots just r ed; 
aie Investment te at priese that will pay 
amo 
oven THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., Bankers, 14 Pine street. 


us A a eee 0 Orricm, | ake 
LED reat vill be pe rsalred a om this 
* Ant 11 o’clo 
d materials for rons of the e 
pier and breakwater at at Little getzuctiog partion nea 


cations can be obtained on application. 
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.- JNDIANAPOLIS: 
BLOOMINGTON and WESTERN 
RAILWAY 
7 PER CENT. CONVERTIBLE 


COLD BONDS, 


SECURED BY A 
First Mortgage on its Extension. 


The line of this Road, including the Extension, is 420 

files and 18 COMPLETED, except the short distance of 
tighty five miles between Havana, on the Illinois River, 
and the Mississippi. 

‘Apart of the line (2024 miles), from Indianapolis to 
Pekin, has been in successful operation over two years, 
and is RECOGNIZED AS ONE OF THE MOST IMPORT- 
ANT ROADS COMING INTO THE CITY OF INDIAN- 
APOLIS. Its net earnings are morethan sufficient to pay 
interest on ALL Bonds issued by the Company, AND ITS 
RECEIPTS FOR 1873 WERE MORE THAN $395,000 
Q@REATER THAN IN THE PREVIOUS YEAR. 

hese Bonds possess unusual strength, and we recom- 
mend them for the following reasons: 

1. The Road is already earning more than 
operating expenses and interest, 

2. The unfinished portion of the line will be 
completed within a few months, and the en- 
tire road has an immense business immedi- 
ately tributary to it. EARNINGS FOR LAST 
PHREE MONTHS OF 1872 WERE AT THE 
RATE OF ¢7,227 PER MILE per annum, 
and must reach $10,000 per mile within two 
years, and continue progressive. 

3, The effect of such revenue upon the mar- 
ket value of the capital stock of the road. as 
well as upon its convertible bonds, is obvious. 

4. The SECURITY IS COMPLETE. 

§. The management of the roaa is acknowl- 
edged to be SUPERIOR, and there can be no 
possibility of any default in interest pay- 
ments. 

The Bonds are SEVEN PER CENT. GOLD, $1,000 each, 
convertible at option of the holder, and may be regis- 
tered without charge. Price 90 and accrued interest in 
currency, Coupons, January and July Ist, free of tax. 

ALL NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES RECEIVED IN EX- 
CHANGE AT BEST MARKET RATES. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, NO. 14 NASSAU ST. 


MIDLAND 
0 uaranteed 
l 


(FIRST MORTGAGE) 
old Bonds 
Completed Road. 
Issued on the Montclair Railway, 
AND 
Guaranteed by New York Midland. 


The MONTCLAIR isthe DIRECT and SHORT LINE 

OF THE MIDLAND through New Jersey, over which the 

accumulated business of the N. Y. Midland will pass. 

Its bonds are issued on the basis of about half cost. It 

ahome road, running direct from the City of New 

ork, assured of a large business and a fine future. It is 
completed and running regular trains. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & €0., 
BANKERS, 


Northwestern Loan Agency. 
E. SANFORD, 


SOLICITOR AND COUNSELOR, 


MORRIS, ILLINOIS. 
Money securely Loaned for Eastern Parties, 
First Mortgages on Improved Keal Estate. 
Rogieervirtaitcimaist ana 
fe. fon nar biel formation and references sent 











Banking House of Henry Ciews &Co., 
32 Wall Street, New York. ; 
Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits issued 

available in all parts of the world. 

ts received, subject to check on de- 
mand. Interest allowed on all Daily Balan- 
ces, Every accommodation and facility 
afforded usual with City Banks. 


ILLINOIS REGISTERED BONDS, 


Weoffer for sale $400,000 PAR VALUE ILLI- 
NOIS EIGHT PER CENT. REGISTERED 
BONDS in lots to suit purchasers. 

These securities are FIRST-CLASS in every par- 





Details furnished on application. 
WINSLOW & WILSON, 
70 William st., N. Y. 





I. L. Avy Jacksonville, 


CHIGACO REAL ESTATE, _ 


Owners (or intending purch ) of 
bear of property 
Ns Co., Lilinois. We mak jalt; 
of after the property of non-residents. aiivest. 
Ear loaned on first mortgages at highest rates, 
rate 
Best id. Files examined. Lands bonght and sold. 


RUESDELL & BROWN, 
West Magisan stvec on N, Landand Loan Agency, 175 


‘UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 





CHICA 





“Seas Wena 


%. &, ABMOUR, Secretary, 








THE INDRRENDENT. 











THE CONSOLIDATED: i: 
MORTGAGE BONDS 


St. Louis and Southeastern 
Railway Company 
(CONSOLIDATED) 


of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee. 

30 year 7 per cent., with Sink- 
img Fund of 214 per cent. of 
Gross Earnings. 
Principal and Interest payable in Gold in 
New York. Interest Semi-Annually, 
February and August. 

This road is formed by the Consolidation of the St. 


Louis and Southeastern, the Evansville, Henderson, 
and Nashville, and the Edgefield and Kentucky Rail- 


- roads; and is the shortest and best possible route from 


8T. LOUIS and CHICAGO to NASHVILLE, MONT- 
GOMERY, ATLANTA, MACON, MOBILE, SAVAN- 
NAH, and CHARLESTON. Its superstructure and 
equipment are unsurpassed by any in the West. Its 
monthly earnings have since the consolidation already 
reached an average of $105,000, and are ample to op- 
erate the road and pay the interest on the entire 
bonded debt. 

Three hundred and fifty-eight miles of this road are 
completed ‘and fully ipped. The © lidated 
Bonds are issued at the rate of $21,000 per mile, for the 
purpose of making a single debt, completing branches, 
and supplying equipment to meet the rapidly-increas- 
ing business. $1,600,000 have been sold, and we offer a 
limited number at 90 AND ACCRUED INTER- 
ESTIN CURRENCY. 

The St. Louis Board of Trade recently passed a series 
of resolutions expressing the opinion “that this will be- 
come one of the best paying lines leading out of St. Lou- 
is,” congratulating the stockholderson “the honorable 
and able management of the property,” expressing the 
belief “that the security offered by the Consolidated 
Mortgage Bonds to the amount of $21,000 per mile is 
good, and recommending them without hesitation as an 
investment to capitalists, both at home and abroad.” 

We unhesitatingly recommend these Bonds as an un- 
exceptionable Railway Security. 

Full particulars furnished upon application by 


GEORGE OPDYKE & CO., 


25 Nassau St., N. Y. 


WINSLOW & WILSON, 


70 William St.,N. Y. 


SAUNDERS, 
HARDENBERCH 
& KINC, 


112 AND 114 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


ALvIN Saunpers, (Ex-Governor Nebraska), President 
State Bank, Nebraska. 

Joux A, HARDENBERGH. 

Ricaarp W, Kine, member New York Stock Exchange. 


TRANSAOT 


A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


including the purchase and sale, on commission, of 
Government and Railway Bonds, Stocks, and other 
securities. 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 


No. 41 Lombard St., London, 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND WALES, 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, CABLE 
TRANSFERS. 


Our Circular Letter for Travelers, 


available in all parts of the world, can be procured at 
either of our offices or through our correspondents. 

At our Lonpon Banxine House arrangements have 
been made for the reception of 


AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


with due attention to their correspondence and the latest 
advices from the United States. 


JAY COOKE & Co., 


New York, Paitapelpaia, WasHInGTon. 


wooD & DAVIS, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to supply in- 
vestors, h n advertised on the ma-ket at 
subscription prices, execute orders for Goverament 
securities, gold, and railroad stocks, and do-a 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 
Cc. D. WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS, 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 


EDWARD HAIGHT & CO., 
BANKERS, 


No. 9 Wall Street, New York.'* 


FIVE PER CENT, Interest allowed on Daily Balances 
snd Certificates of Deposite. 


DBrOeTy FAL, .e garce Bane 


smn eS Tua obee 


























PERPETUAL CRYSTAL: PALACE — 


AND 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 
Subscription to the Stock 


will be received at the following places in New York City: 


UNION TRUST CO.......5 coeeseee edt bovendovcessraeees pegdedeseueoccgegsevssesocesibecdarocscceseces obs -...78 Broadway. 
HOWES & MACY............ So detieddset abe destin esecedcecenicctecceecs aE Sth oS LORNII SY Sevcescsocscvsccccee 30 Wall street. 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK..............ss0005 ead. poubdsbcaclesbeectees bac Third Avenue and Twenty-sixth street. 
BULL'S HEAD BANK.......- cccececcceccsescecceeses® Pecccedecatececcssesecsces Third Avenue and Twenty-fifth street. 
HARLEM BANK...........ccccccecescseceeceteccerees Third Avenue and One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street; and of 
Fe ENT Laden dnt cans tkcbepessecnes<iaenaseasensos ees Porgeccsceacccapecescssstecccncsseesesesseenemt Erie Railroad Office. 
SAMUEL SLOAN........ ndiaate President Delaware and Lackawanna Rallroad, corner William and Exchange Place. 
RICHARD SCHELL...........--ceeccessececescevesseeese devogdosennsepoadovesae opeddepnd aad geiageebegedcceed .31 Broad street, 
ERASTUS BROOKS.......... e-Ppere st S. sdabiddtedds. €* toewasevccveccceceos ndodéshboadecsé Publisher New York Zxpress. 
H. B, OROSBY..........00+eececccree sees VR Sidace BRisiddlecictecsevs eeettccccescereseee +++ 16 Nassau street, 
EDWARD ROBERTS..........0:05  ceeeeseeesersereee 1 aauideh. Ccccccccccccccececsses Eighty-fifth street and Avenue A. 
PAUL N. SPOFFORD.......-.:ceecereeereces 29 Broadway; and at the temporary office of the Company, 925 Broadway. 
—_—_——9—_—_. 


All payments must be made by check payable to the order of the UNION TRUST COMPANY, 73 Broadway. The 
moneys arising from the sale of the stock hereby sold are paid into the Union Trust Company, and cannot be paid out 
by said Company except upon vouchers showing that the money has been actually and honestly expended in the 
erection of the Industrial Exhibition Building or in acquiring title to land. 

The land of the Company is exempt from taxes, bounded as follows: 98th to 102d Streets and 3d to 4th Ave- 
nues ; comprising 355 24-25 city lots, or about 23 Acres. 


SHARES $100 EACH. 


Payments to be made as follows: 33 
Five per cent. at time of subscribing, and the balance in installments, not exceeding ten per cent. at any one in- 
stalment, 


There canbe nosafer investment than this. It isa home investment. It is the ownership of land on New York 
Island and the erection of a permanent ballding on the same. 

In accordance with the charter and by a resolution of the Board of Directors of the Industrial Exhibition Com- 
pany, passed July 24th, 1872, the following memberships have been created and are offered for sale: 

Atthe above-named places and by authorized Agents throughout the United States. 

The proper holder of any of these is entitled to free admission to the Industrial Exhibition, the Art Gallery of 
Statuary and Paintings, and the Garden of Plants during the time it is open, and limited only by the duration of the 
membership, 


These memberships do not entitle the holder to admission to special places of amusement, except as conducted 
by the Exhibition Company, 


MEMBERSHIPS.--PRICE AND KIND. 


Class Ist. Price $10. 30 admissions. 


Entitling the purchaser to thirty admissions to the Exhibition. Not transferabie. 
Price, $10, 
Class 2d. Price $20. 90 admissions. 
Entitling the purchaser to ninety admissions to the Exhibition. 
Price, $20. 
Class3d. Price 840, 3609 admissions. 
Entitling the purchaser to three hundred and sixty admissions. 
Price, $40. 
Class 4th. Price $100. Life. 
Entitling the purchaser to admission at any time during life; the building being open to the 
public. Not transferable. Price, $100. 
Class Sth. Family for Life. Price $300. 


Entitling the purchaser and tis immediate family (in esse at the time of such purchase) or any 
of them, during the lifetime of any of them, to admission to the Exhibition, when open to the 
Not transferable. Price, $300. 


Not transferable 


Not transferable 


public. 
Class 6th. HEREDITARY AND TRANSFERABLE. Price, $1,000. 


Entitling the holder and owner to admission to the Exhibition, at any time when the bnilding 
is open ‘to thé public, transferable by sale, gift, or devise, but only to be used by the actual owner. 
The holders of these memberships are to.be regarded as honorary members of the Institution, 
with such additional privileges as may from time to time be granted them by the Board of Directors. 


Payment to be made whenever called om by check payable to the order of the Union Trust 
Company. 

A suitable Badge will be adopted for Life, Family, and Hereditary members, 

Memberships will not be sold after the Building is open to the public. 

Each purchaser of a membership will be given an engraving of the Building. 

Banks, Bankers, and Individuals are wanted to act as Agents throughout the United States, 

For farther information please address 


| Industrial Exhibition Company, 


t , lovtieregeoo | | No, 98 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITT; 


» 





finned, 
CREDIT MOBILIER. 


Tats French title, now current on Ameri- 
can lips, was originally applied toa joint- 
stock company organized in Paris, under the 
sanetion of the government, by a decree’ 
dated Nov. 18th, 1852, having a capital of 
60,000,000 francs, authorized to do a general 
banking business, and professedly designed to 
aid the progress of public works and pro- 
mote the development of national industry. 
After it had been im operation -for some 
time, M. Berryer, the eloquent Frenchman, 
who understood its real. purpose, denounced 
it as the greatest gambling organization 
which the world ever saw. 

The Credit Mobilier of America, which 
figured so largely in the recent investigations 
of Congress, is also a joint-stock company, 
incorporated by the legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1859, under the title of the Fiscal 
Agency of Pennsylvania, the declared pur- 
pose of which was to purchase and sell rail- 
road securities and make advances of money 
and credit. In 1864 its title was changed by 
the legislature to that of the Credit Mobilier 
of America, and it was authorized to engage 
in the construction of railroads and other 
' public works. It at once passed under the 
control of those who were interested in the 
Union Pacific Railroad, and who conceived 
the bright idea of using it as a construction 
agent for the purpose of building the road. 
Its capital steck was $2,500,000; and in 1867 
this was by vote increased by the amount of 
fifty per cent., the new stock being offered 
to stockholders with a bonus of an equal 
amount of first mortgage bonds of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company. This gift of 
bonds was designed to oil the new stock and 
find for it ready takers. It seems to have 
answered its purpose admirably. To a large 
extent the stockholders of the Credit Mo- 
bilier and those of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road were the same persons, including Oakes 
Ames, who, in 1865, became a large share- 
holder in both companies. 

In the month of August, 1867, Mr. Ames 
entered into a contract with the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Company to build 667 miles of 
the road for the sum of $47,000,000, with the 
express stipulation that the contract was to 
be assigned to seven trustees for execution, 
and that the profits accruing therefrom 
should be divided among the Credit Mo- 
bilier stockholders. The stupendous profits 
which were anticipated from this contract, 
and which were to be divided among the 
stockholders of the Credit Mobilier Com- 
pany, at once increased the value of their 
stock ; and by the month of January, 1868— 
only about six months after the contract—it 
was deemed to be worth three or four times 
its par value. Very speedily huge dividends 
on this stock followed. A certain quantity 
of the stock belonging to the Company was 
left in the hands of Thomas C, Durant, in 
trust for purposes not stated; and of this 
amount three hundred and forty-three shares 
were placed in-the possession of Oakes 
Ames, to enable him to fulfill certain con- 
tracts for the sale of the stock at par which 
he had made with certain gentlemen who 
were members of Congress, whom he had in- 
duced to purchase Credit. Mobilier stock, 
and to whom he gave his personal guaranty 
that it would pay, at least, ten per cent., 
besides assuring them that he would take it 
off their hands whenever they wished him 
to do so, 

The object of Mr. Ames, the Congress- 
man, the Credit Mobilier stockholder, the 
Union Pacific Railroad stockholder; the eon- 4 
tractor, the assignor of his contract, and the 
generous stock-peddler with the promise of 
large profits was to secure such an interest 
on the part of prominent members of the 
two houses of Congress in this general:con- 
cern as would protect it against any un- 
friendly legislation. Unfortunately for sev- 
eral of these gentlemen, they were drawn 
into the trap. “They became Credit Mobilier 
stockholders, and shared proportionately in 
the profits of the contract. Some of. them 
scented difficulty at an early period, and 
backed out; while others, less suspicious or 
less scrupulous, held on to their stock. 

Such summarily is the story of the Credit 
Mobilier of America, that we ;compile t 
the two nooerte aeis to Congress. aa 





°°] ‘Thatithe men who managed the Credit Mo- 


. doing so, aiming to place the stock “‘ where 





eelient face which appeer are these: 1. 









bilier Company and those who managed the 
Union Pacific Railroad were the same per- 
sons. 2. That through the manipulation 
of the two organizations they virtually made 
@ contract with themselves for building the 
greater part of the road. 8. That this con- 
tract was such as to yield enormous profits 
to the parties interested therein. 4. That 
the principal sources for paying these profits 
were the bonds of the Government, the first 
mortgage bonds on the road, and land-grant 
bonds. 5. That Oakes Ames was the chief 
financial manuger in these arrangements. 6. 
That, forthe purpose of guarding against 
any legislative action on the part of Con- 
gress that might interfere with the plan, he 
sought to make some of the members Credit 
Mobilier stockholders, and succeeded in 


it would do most good.” 7. That these Con- 
gressmen, to say the least, had abundant 
reason for suspecting tbat the relations be- 
tween the Credit Mobilier Company and the 
Union Pacific Railroad were not right; and, 
hence, that, on the ground of simple pru- 
dence, to speak of no higher motive, they 
ought to have had nothing to do with Credit 
Mobilier stock. 8. ‘Chat, with the exception 
of Speaker Blaine, their cautious denials and 
disclaimers of last fall lacked the element of 
entire truthfulness. 

This is the Credit Mobilier story, and as 
such it will go to history. 

RR 


GOVERNOR DIX ON SAVINGS 
BANKS. 

Governor Drx, in his message to the 
legislature, uses the following language in 
regard to savings banks: 

“It is very desirable that the provisions of 

law regulating savings banks should be uni- 
form; and, in my opinion, the object in 
view in the creation of these institutions— 
the security of deposits by individuals whose 
small savings are for the most part all they 
possess—would be best secured by a general 
law defining their powers, and by the repeal 
of all special privileges in existing charters in- 
consistent with it. As they are created for 
the benefit of persons in moderate circum- 
stances, and not for persons dealing in large 
sums, the amount which any one individual 
should be allowed to deposit should be 
limited. I t further for the considera- 
tion of the legislature whether the classes of 
securities in which these institutions invest 
should not be prescribed by law, and any in- 
vestinent by trustees in violation of it made a 
misdemeanor.” 
Here are three suggestions, the first of which 
refers to the expediency of placing all sav- 
ings banks under the regulation of a general 
system in respect to their incorporation and 
management,and by consequence abandoning 
the whole system 07 ci... :._ Dy special legis- 
lation. The Governor is entirely correct in his 
view on this point; and the wonder is that 
the legislature of this state, after having had 
its attention frequently called to the advan- 
tages of a uniform savings-bank law, should 
have failed to supply the want. A bill look- 
ing to this end was prepared by the Assem- 
bly’s Committee on Banking during the ses- 
sion of the last legislature ; yet it failed to 
become a law. Mr. Emerson W. Keyes, in 
his special report submitted to the legisla- 
ture in 1868, presented a well-drawn bill for 
the same purpose; and to this day no action 
has been taken upon it. At the earnest re- 
quest of Governor Hoffman, a law : was 
passed, in 1869, for regulating the manner of 
organizing savings banks and making some 
approach to a general system; and yet sub- 
sequent legislatures have practically paid no 
attention to the law, granting special char- 
ters as if no such law was in existence. 
What the present legislature will do with 
thé suggestion of Gov. Dix. we shall not 
venture even to guess. Sure, however, are 
we that it would do avery wise thing in 
giving legal effect to the substanti<. seatures 
of the bill recommended by Emerson W. 
Keyes, in 1868. If it can be improved, as 
we think it can be in some minor respects, 
then let it be so improved, and afterward 
adopted. We want to see an end to the hap- 
hazard and lobbying system of special char- 
ters, which are usually rushed through the 
legislature without proper consideration. 

Gen. Dix is quite right also in recommend- 
ing that the amount deposited to the credit 
of any one individual should be so limited as 
to confine the operation of savings banks to 
“*pérsdns in ‘moderate circumstances.” They 
are not designed forthe rich, but for the 





comiparatively poor; and they should be so 
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regulated by law, either in the amount of 
the deposits by any one person, or in the 
rate of interest to be paid, or by both meth- 
ods,.ns ‘to restrict their action to this class. 
A man who has ten or twenty thousand dol- 


lars to invest ought not to be permitted to) 


use a-savings bank for this purpose. He 
does not belong to the class contemplated. 
in the very existence of the institution. 

In respect to the Governor’s third sugges- 
tion—namely, the one that refers to the in- 
vestment of savings-bank funds—we already 
have some legislation, scattered through 
special charters and two or three general 
acts, without any penalty for disregarding 
the piuvawsions of law. What is wanted on 
this subject is a general law, armed with its 
appropriate penalty, applicable to every sav- 
ings bank in the state, and so distinct and 
specific in its requirements that the funds of 
savings banks shall always be invested in 
the very best class of securities. The ques- 
tion of interest is secondary, when compared 
with that of safety. Cheap securities that 
pay a high rate of interest are suspicious 
upon their very face; and, hence, they are 
not those with which a savings bank should 
have anything to do. The solvency of 2 
savings bank, having no guaranty fund, no 
stock capital, and no trustee liability, de- 
pends entirely upon the character of its in- 
vestments; and, hence, this is one of the 
questions in respect to which the law ought 
to be very explicit. The depositors have no 
control over it, and most of them would not 
be competent to the task, if they had. The 
state should, therefore, act for them in a way 
to secure to them the highest attainable 
safety. 

We thank Gov. Dix, in the name of sav- 
ings-banks depositors, for his timely sugges- 
tions on this general subject. Somewhere 
in the future (the sooner the better) we hope 
tosee this large and increasing interest so 
provided for by law.as to make its adminis- 
trative machinery the most compact, solid, 
and certain that can be attained by legal en- 
actment. Somewhere we hope to see the 
legislature of ‘*': state cured of the 
chronic habit of not doing anything, or of 
doing the wrong thing, in respect to savings 
banks. We know of no one subject which 
more imperatively demands its wise and 
prompt attention. 





BURNT NONEY. 


Tue number of cases of burnt. money re- 
ceived in Washington from Boston after the 
great fire in the latter city is eighty-nine. 
The nominal amount of money contained in 
these cates was supposed by the parties re- 
mitting them to be $88,812 90. The money 
that was identified and for which returns 
have been made is as follows: 


Legal-tender notes and fractional currency....... $4,332 05 
National bank-notes ‘ 










Coupons of United States bonds... 
Certificates of bank stock.......... 





Peet eee seeeesesesee seeeeees 


Total amount of “ shorts”. 
Total amount of “ overs" 


The money was found to be very badly 
burnt, and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that it could be separated and identified. 
The work of identification and restoration 
occupied three ladies constantly for a period 
of four months. The cases also contained 
a large amount of checks, promissory notes, 
and other valuable business papers, which 
were either wholly or partially identified and 
returned to their owners. 





THE BANKRUPTCY AMEND- 
MENT. 


Tue amendment to the bankrupt law, 
approved March 8d, 1873, declares 


““that the exemptions allowed the bank- 
rupt by the said amendatory act should and 
it is hereby enacted that they shall be the 
amount allowed by the constitutions and 
laws of each state respectively, as existing in 
the year 1871; and that such exemptions be 
valid against debts contracted before the 
adoption and passage of such state constitu- 
tion and laws, as well as those contracted 
after the same, and against liens by jude: 

ecis- 





This amendment gains two objects. First, 


it fixes a rule of exemptions in all Cases of 
bankruptcy. Secondly, it makes that rule t 
consist in the constitutions and laws Of the 
respective siates, in application to this sup. 
ject, as they were in the year 1871. The 
laws of the United States being Supreme 
authority, this rule cannot be changed by 
state constitutions or state legislation, 





POPULATION OF THE DOMINI 
OF CANADA. - 
Tue census of the inhabitants of the Do. 
minion of Canada, taken in 1871, gives the 
following result, by provinces: 





Ontario. +01 620,951 

Quebec. ............eereccccscerseessecesenes 1,191.56 

New Branswick..............s.c.seeseeseee, 

Nova Scotia,........:ssceereseeeeeessesccees 397,890 
Total...,...-.sesesssecerccecccsceses veee 3,485,761 

Pop in. 1861. ..0.ccccscccccsvesesceces 3,000,561 
Increase in ten years................0.. 395,200 


The nationalities of the population are thus 
stated: 





BPA oc; 5. sceceess 21,496 | English... 
ibacsetanenges ene 29,622 | French..... 
RP: ap ecanpterdces 23,085 | Irish...... 
German....... c-ccae- 202,991 | Scotch. 
Itallan,.........++ee500 1,035 » Russian... 
Scandinavian ....... 1,623 | Jews........ 
I. a ccascaesine 879 | Greeks 
Swiss...... . 2,962) Welsh.. 
Other origin ......... 354 | Unknown 





Classified according to their religion, the 
bulk of the population is thus divided; 
Roman Catholics, 1,492,029; Church of Ba. 
gland, 494,049; Methodists, 567,001; Pres 
byterians, 544,998. Among the varions 
minor classifications occur the following; 
Pagans, 1,886; Atheists, 20; Deists, 49, 
no religion, 5,146; Mormons, 584; Mobam. 
medans, 13. 
: ea eer 


USEFUL TABLE. 


THOUSANDS of our readers are now hol 
ers of railroad bonds, and the following fig. 
ures will show the profit on such as pay 
their interest coupons in gold. 

This table will be valuable for future rete 
erence, and should be carefully preserved, 


P tage of 
Annval Tier 
on men‘, 





BONDS PURCHASED AT PAR, 

Gold at 15 per cent. premium... ...-ceccecseceeeeeld 
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STATISTICAL ITEMS. 


Tue iron production is attracting much 
attention in England, as well as in the United 
States, and there, as here, the views of con 
sumers and producers, in regard to supply 
and demand during 1872, are naturally fat 
apart; but it is safe to say, without lesuing 
to the side of either, that both production 
and consumption promise to be largely it 
creased. It appears from the report of the 
secretary of the National Association of Bar 
Iron Manufacturers that the production of 
the Lehigh region of this state in 1871 was 
275,000 tons, while its full capacity is 878,- 
000; the Schuylkill region, with a capacity 
of 160,300 tons, also falling below it about 
18,000 tons. The total production of pig 
iron for the year 1872 is returned at 1,850,000 
tons, which it is calculated would have 
been greater by 260,000 tons except 
for the troubles in the coal mines 
The Lehigh region is increasing its pret 
ent producing power by new furnaces, wif 
@ capacity of 27,000 tons; and the Shenan- 
go Valley is building new works, capable of 
making annually 94,000 tons. In the absence 
of statistics, impossible to be obtained, #8 
the number and capacity of furnaces which 
will be in blast during the present year, thest 
figures are at any rate highly suggestive, ® 
indicate a prosperous state of the pig iron 
manufacture, but little affected by the t 
duction of duty from $9 to $7 per ton. 


—The value of the manufacturing PF* 








ducts of the State of New Hampsbireite 
years 06° was $67,000,000. sew BRP 


[April s, 1878, q 
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— Gnsnramee. 
LIFE INSURANCE INCIDENTS. 


090, CO*RARRATED BY AGENTS OF 


* 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
THE SOCIETY. 





“ RrverHeaD, L. L, April, 1878. 
—Jsaran Terry, of Riverhesdtown, 


_ gras spoken to by me of the advantages of 


; but he declined to insure his 
life. Two days afterward he was thrown 
from his wagon and killed. 

—] insured Zebulon Jessup, a farmer 
of Southampton, for $1,000 in the Equi- 
table. Another agent advised him to in- 
crease his insurance. He wanted to do 
so, but just then had not the money 
to spare. Before the agent passed that 
way again Mr. Jessup was hurt, while 
threshing. Lockjaw ensued, resulting in his 
death. The $1,000 insured on his life 
enabled the widow to clear the farm of a 
gmall mortgage, leaving to her and her 
cbildren the farm and a few hundred dollars 
ahead. : 

-—“QOne day in the summer of 1868, hay- 
ing received applications for life insurance 
in the Equitable Society from several 
persons, some of whom were being ex- 
amined by the doctor, a farmer drove 
pest in his farm-wagon, having been ship- 
ping a load of produce. He was hailed 
tostop and come in. The costs and pians 
of life insurance were explained to him- 
He thought well of it, concluded to be in- 
sured, and was there examined by the doctor 
and accepted. In 1872 he died of fever. 
His life insurance had cost him $212.50. 
His widow received $1,076.25 from the 
~ Equitable.” 

—‘In September, 1870, Mr. James E. 
Baylis, of Huntingdon, insured his life for 
$5,000 in the Equitable Society. He 
died in February, 1872, having paid 
for his insurance about $300. The pol- 
‘fey for $5,000, promptly paid by the 
Equitable, was the only money which the 
family bad at their command when he died. 
‘In making up the proofs of his death, the 
doctor discovered that had Mr. B. delayed 
his insurance six months disease would have 
prevented his acceptance by the Society. 

—“One of the teachers of our public 
“schools died last month. It is not four weeks 
ago that I spoke to him to insure his life. 
‘He replied that-he thought it was his duty 
‘tosecorea home first. I showed him how 
‘life insurance would assist him; but he de- 
layed. He is now gone, and I fear has left 
‘nothing but a small house and lot to his aged 
parents and his widow. Some friends paid 
the funeral expenses, and the public school 
Proposes, by an exhibition, to pay for the 
“gravestones. N. W. F.” 


i “New York, April, 1873. 

“Next door to me was the office of my 
friend, Dudley, who was secretary of the 
Big Smoky Silver Mining Company of Ne- 
vada. Heand others had invested all their 
Money in the mine and in the mills and 
shops belonging to it. He frequently went 
to visit it, and returned to New York always 
hopeful of great success. He ‘had a wife 
and two children. As I often met him, I 
advised him to insure his life in the Equi- 
Wblefor their benefit. But he invariably 
‘replied that the Big Smoky was his insur- 
&nce company, and so he would not insure. 
Wwas one’ day whispered. that the Big 
had “‘petered out”; it was worth- 
less. Dudley was ruined, and many of his 
friends seriously embarrassed. This was 
too much for poor Dudley to sustain. His 
health failed,and in a few weeks he died, 

leaving his wife and children in poverty. 

: “B. G. B.” 


k I insured Geo. B. Hurtson for $50,000, 
Part of it in the Equitable Society. When 
he took this insurance, he remarked that 
be had money enough to ruin his chil- 
dren, being worth ever $500,000. Two 
Years after he died poor, except in his life 








ce; unfortunate investments having’ 


tok. all his other property, and his estate 
‘could not -pay twenty-five cents on the dol- 
be His wife was protected and made com- 
ortabie by his $50,000 of life insurence. 
“\=Jdbai'L. Boswell/of Hartford, a rela- 
tive of mine, died during one of our monetary 

ma. Hiseatate was inventoried at $125,- 

but it would not sell st his death for 
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one-half thatsum. He had . $15,000 in=~- 


anceon his'life. This 'paid his debts a: en- 


abled his family to save the estate whole. 
“J. H. McO.” 
“Newark, Ono, April, 1878. 

—‘* Among the many persons assured by 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society in this 
place no deaths have occurred; «but all 
seem to be destined to live long, prosper, 
and-be happy. 

— Jacob Gates, an engineer on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, known as the Panhandle 
route, was killed last fall in a collision on 
the track. He had his life assured for 
$8,000, assigned to his mother-in-law, for the 
benefit of his three orphan children, being 
all he left them for maintenance and educa- 
tion. 

—‘‘James Means, of Steubenville, Ohio, 
died last fall suddenly. He had been a large 
but unsuccessful railroad operator, and left 
his family quite dependent, as was supposed ; 
but, on looking over his private papers, a 
policy for $10,000 was found, by which his 
family was relieved from the dependence 
they had so much feared. A. L. M.” 

“DeELawakRE, O., April, 1873. 

—“Four years since I took an applica- 
tion for insurance in the Equitable 
from a farmer of Richland County for 
$2,500. He was pronounced an excellent 
risk. Before the policy was sent he 
wrote me that he could not carry $2,500, 
and asked me to have it reduced to $1,500. 
The reduction was made, and on the 10th of 
June I delivered him the policy. He said 
he was perfectly well. On the 15th of the 
same month be suddenly died. Sixty days 
afterward I handed his widow the Society’s 
draft on New York for amount due. 

—‘‘A young man attending one of the col- 
leges of Ohio wished to borrow money to 
pay his collegiate expenses. To secure his 
father, who had endorsed for him, he ap- 
plied to me for a policy of $1,000 on his own 
life. At the time of making the application 
he paid me the premium and received a bind- 
ing receipt of the Equitable Society. He 
was thought to be a first-class risk, being’ a 
man of fine physical development and of a 
good record. Before the policy w-s re- 
ceived from New York that young man 
sickened and died. Within sixty days after- 
ward I handed his father $1,000. 

—‘*The sheriff of Huron County pur- 
chased a little home for his family. He paid 
$1,000 down, gave a mortgage for balance of 
purchase money, and made application to 
me for an insurance of $1,000 on his life 
in the Equitable Society. Three weeks 
afterward, one Sunday morning, he was 
leading his horse to water. The horse 
being playful, reared up, fell over on 
the man, and killed him. The widow ob- 
tained the amount due on the policy, and 
eanceled the mortgage on her little home—a 
thing she could not have done had not her 
husband acted wisely and insured his life. 

“WG 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY. 
New York, March 19th, 1873. 








Tuts Company continues to loan its funds 
on Bond and. Mortgage, on approved. unen- 
cumbered real estate in this state and in 
neighboring states within fifty miles of this 
city. 

No charge to applicants for loans as com- 
mission or otherwise is made or permitted, 
directly or indirectly, by any officer, trust- 
ee, or person in its employment for procur- 
ing loans or for services in connection there- 
with, except that the titles are exammed 
and the requisite papers prepared by counsel 
appointed by the Company, whose charges 
to the applicant for the loan are required by 
by-law to be limited and reasonable. 

The loan department is entirely separate 
from the business of procuring applications 
for insurance... An application for a policy 
is-never requited or suggested in connection 
with an application for a loan, or vice versa, 

These regulations and usages are not of re- 
cent date, but have been in forc> in the 
Compsay for many years. ’ 

By authority of the Committee on Fi- 
anes. F; 8. Waneron, Previtiem.. 





INSURANCE 





Ber PUI occ sccccccccséesccesesscccss oe 288,443 64 
PRAGROUE kas cacadearsscescee cocnnacesses 31,519 @ 
° n@tc...., Go tbe Beab - 868644 

Total receipts, .......550...... -€328,508 77 


Paid for Death Ciaims on Policies. ..$109,481/00 
“ Dividends, Returned Premi- 


Total amount paid Policyholders,....9170,717 94 
Fay meds ‘olicyholders $170,717 94 


New York State and County Bonds.............. 
Brooklyn C) on: 
Cash in Bank, on hand, and in transmission... 





m: PN danatthtibinéisnnaneases sess +704 8% 
Temporary Loans, Bills Receivable, and all 
other p Leedequide ieee cebsube: ictedees cece: MORES 
Gross Assets, December Bist, 1872......,......--. $900,874 85 
LIABILITIES. 
Death Claims not yet due.............. $9,600 00 
Accrued Re..ts, Dividends, and other 
ClaiMS... ..--+reccceeceresccvocec---- 9,296 21 
—————__ 18,896 21 
Net Assets, January Ist, 1873.........000-+0-se00s $881,678 64 
‘Number of Policies issued in 1872..............1,490 
ig the sum Of............. cc cece eens $2,795,191 


ance, full information in rezard 
by application to the Company or any of its Agents. 


EDWARD A. JONES, 


JOHN A. MORTIMORE, CHARLES G. PEARSON, 
Seoretary. 


STATEMENT 
OF THE 


NationAt Lite Ins. Go. 


OF NEW YORK, 
212 BROADWAY ; cor. Fulton St.;" | 
FOR THE YBAR ENDING DEC. 3isr, 1972, 


Receipts During 1872. 








Disbursements During 1872. 


Holes ....... ..e+ eeeecess 61,986 94 


ins, Taxes, Adver- 
Rent, Medical Exami 





ASSETS. 


OP e ements een eesenseeesssseeesig 


Attention is called to the Company's new Plans o° Insur- 
to ‘vhich can be procured 


JONATHAN O. HALSEY, 
Vice-President, 


Asst. Secretary. 
Caxt on Sexp ror Cincutar, AGeyTrs WANTED. 





Capital - - - ] 
Surplus - - - - 1,284,251 97 


Assets, Jan. 1st, '73, $2,284,251 97 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 


SA D. BABCOCK, JAMES FRASER 
BENJ. @. ARNO HIRAM BARNEY, 
A. A. LOW, LAWRENCE TURNORE, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, SHEPPARD GANDY 
WM. H. SWAN, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
HENRY ©. BOWEN. CYRUS CURTISS. 
AURELIUS B. HULL, WM. D MORGAN, 
WILLIAM M. VAIL, JAMES LOW, 
THEODORE i. HUSTFD, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
GEO. 8. STEPHENSON, CHARLES LAMSON 

H. ARNOLD, WELLINGTON CLAPP 


R 
HN D. MA SON H, EARLE, 
RING ANDREWS, HENRY EYR 
RLOS CUBR, HARLES H. A, 

T "AN, . H. HURLBUT, 
el ws y iy RADISH MONON, 

STOR We NON, BUCKINGHAM, 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CoO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 
$1, 100,000 00 





Branch Offices: 


21 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D, 


" DIRECTORS: 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 


Secretary. 

B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary Aasnes Devt. 

ABRAM M, KIRBY, Secretary Dept. 
OAKLEY, General Agent. 

CHAS. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept, 





United States Life Insurance £o., 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 


The prin Gongany are ABSO. 
LUTE_ SECURITY, ECONOMICAL ANAGEMENT, 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. _ 


AL forme of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


PRA . 
CHAS. E PEASE, eeeTi A D. WHITING, Adtaary. 


Cerner of Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850, 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000, 


—— 


ci features of this 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President, 





254 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


HOME 


Life. Insurance Co., 





ACCIDENTS. 


Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford. Ot 








UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO., 
INAL JOU T erode Ti RANOB 
TE OSE Oe ORL By 
PoRr’ 


Bows W, 
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ANNUAL REPORT, 


JANUARY Ist, 1873, 


GUARDIAN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


ORGANIZED 1850. 


Office, 251 Broadway. 


ANDREW W. GILL. ... President. 
EVERETT CLAPP...... Vice-President. 
LUCIUS McADAM..... Secretary and Actuary. 
HENRY C. CLENCH.... Assistant Secretary. 


ASSETS, January Ist, 1873. 











129,081 9 
Total Assets....54..-:.-s-4.--....83,960,595 76 
LIABILITIES. 

Reserve Fund,...............48,468, 
Claims by Death unadjusted... 78,008 00 
—_— — 3,547,428 63 


Surplus..............00-0-++200-+---4..213,167 13 
Net Assets and Non Ledger 


Accounts, January 1, 1872......... $2,411,410 80 
RECEIPTS IN 1872. 
Cash Premiums........... 3,968 87 
Note and Loan Premiums 205,796 29 
MOI accesersdescosele 119,518 99 
ToraL Incomm........... iteseeos $2,529.284 15 


#4,940,694 95 
DISBURSEMENTSIN 1372. 
a Cue. + + $525,256 08 
in 'e 





— Endow. 
Dividends......° 
Peryentensd'bay. me ™ 
We Sventeséuct 334,734 16 
ToraL PAYMENTS to pol- 
cyholders. ...........+6 $825,564 48 
Commissions and 
Genet ASSO” 149.206 15 
Taxes, Law, Sala 
feat vse $3,524 05 
Braet Aere 
Printing, Adv 
ing, and Office., 69,559 10 
Belssarance 
Weirektuctdsessue 21,225 41 
BOCA. 0 ncjecceedicces sores 0354,534 71 
Torat DrssurseMents....,........-.--$1.180,099 19 
ASSETS, January Ist, 1873....,........- $3,760,595 76 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorn, Javuary th, 1873. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of ita 
affairs on the Bist December. 1872. 

Premiums received on Marine Risks, from Ist 

January, 1873, to 31st Dec.. 

Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st Jan- 

WAT, 2OT2....ccccccesssecescescescnes cscs: 2,070,659 45 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... ....... 7 
No Policies have been issued upon Lffe Risks. 
bor upon Risks disconnected with 











LL off from Ist January, 1873, 

toBist December, 1973 .....c.esse--sec--+-- 195.776, 518 70 
Losses paid during the same period.......... $2,289,814 82 
Returns of Pr and Expensés........-. $1,055,707 63 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 


City, Bank, and _ other Stocks 


Loans, secured by ‘Stocks and otherwise... 8,480,109 00 
Real Fstate and Bonds and Mortgages.......- 217,00) 00 
Interest and suniry notes and ciaims due the 
pany. estim C ae 09.903 18 
fresian otes and Bills Receivable......... 2,755,374 14 
UID FEE. oc cee ccccccceteccccscesesseccecs | ee On 
Total Amount of Assets. ...........0+--+e0-+++ $15,571,206 18 
Six per cent, interest on the outstandi rtificates of 





profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The oatstanding certificates of the issue of 1869 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their lecal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all iaterest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Fifty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Compaay for the year en.'ing 
Bist December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the First of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 
DP. JONRA. JAMES LOW. 
CHanues DENNIS, B. J, HOWLAND. 
. H, i. MOORE. BENJ. BABCOCK, 
Bevis it OE bdN We UH 
( 5 
LE RLRS a Re ELL. FREDERICK GHAUNONE 

WELL HOLE: EORGE & STEPHENSON 

WARREN WESTON. LLIAM H, WEBB. 

AL PHELPS. SHEPPARD GANDY. 
|ALEB BARSTOW. FRANCIS SKIDDY. 

P. PILLOT. CHAS. P. BURDETT: 
WILLtAM E. DODGE. WILLIAM FL RONKE 
PAVID LANE. SAMUFL L. MITCHILL. 

; 8 a JAMES G. DE FORE. -T 
DANIELS, MILLER ROBERT L. SIUART. 
WM. STURGIS. ALEXANDER V. BLAKE. 
HENRY x BO! ERT * SHAR DLV eRIOH. 
AR eee ORAS He MARSHALL, 

JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H, H. MOOR 94 Vice-President. 


J. D, MBWLEPT, 54 View Presitint 
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"Twenty: eighth Annual “Report 


OF THE 


NEW YORE: 
LIFE’ INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY ist, 1873. 








ons f 
Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1872 - . « $18,689,747 36 


Premiums and annuities . > . - - $6,808,900 62 
Interest received and accrued - . * . 1,206,506 43 





7,515,407 05 


$26,205,154 41 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by Death - $1,408,519 87 
Dividends and Return Premiums on Canceled “Policies . 2,263,392 07 
Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance - 50,606 56 
Commissions, Brokerages, and Agency Fegpenses - 540,975 95 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees 111,681 71 
Taxes, Office and Law Expenses, Balaties, Printing, Revenue, 

Stamps, etc. - : 255,185 49 


————+ee - 4,680,811 65 


‘PHE ANDEPENDENT. 


April: 3, 18%3, 











KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE C0 


No. 239 thn 


Assets ea st Pecurity td rami sr 25 - . $8,000, 
L T. rosie ent. e tte a Secretary 
JOH NICHOLS. 2d Vice-Prest. CHAS. Om HIBS RD. eee a 
Sasi ata savikas BANK POLICIES A SP redo ae al t= roasted 

‘erbo Insar: me on 
seu teareme when ad he reaches a certain age, which it represe ves hap A 


i The pl rea “contalus a nosilive stipulation of an equitable and “dean te surrender bine aie h may be 
never ies om 4 per ce 


e year as the — ie terest of tne 
company’s investments in its preceding fiscal year per 
‘oO ev such policy is attached a stable analyzing the ‘oremium per $1,100 insured by it, 
aris. 6 year 0 ~h ——— _ me : Ist, the margin roy ied. for nance to be done roy ible death 
claims in excess of those expec: advance normal c insurance 
each > ear; 8d, the eelyanourance ee oe Tee arian stake cavppenlateh eb per cent, the Company in 


EXAMPLE. 
Age80, payable at 45 (15-year endowment). Amount of policy, $1,000, payable at 45, or previous death, 


AGE OF ENTRY 30. GROSS PREMIUM $56.75. NET PREMIUM $5308, 























- INSURANCE. SELF-INSURANCE, FS 
Normal 

4 Company’ s| Insurance | Surrender Surrender 2 

Margin.| Cost of | Risks, | Values. | Charges, |\Pepostts| Beserve. |" yi, : 
30/367 | $772 |¢e281 | gos | |... |$4596/........1 0... * 
31 | 3 67 745 | 903 5098 | $408 || 4563] $4719 | ‘Sait | 4 
32| 3 67 716 | 918 | 4567 | 3865 || 4592| 9653 | o288 | 
33 | 3.67 684 | 79783 | 4039 | 323 || 4624] 14815 | 14492 | § 
34 | 3 67 648 | 74128 | 8521 | 282 || 4660| 20217 | 19935 | 4 
35 |..3 67 609 | 68206 | 3015 | 2341 || 4699| 258 2631 | 5 
36 | 3 67 565 | 62001 | 2524 | 202 || 4743] 31794 | 31592 | & 
37 | 8 67 517 | 55500 | 2057 | 165 || 4791| 87999 | 3784 | 7 
38 | 8 67 464 | 4881 | 1617 | 129 || 4844| 44500 | 437 | 8 
39 | 3 67 404 | 41528 | 1211 97 || 4904| 51319 | 51223 | 9 
40| 3 67 339 | 340 21 8 48 6s || 4969| 58472 | 58404 | 10 
41 | 8 67 267. | 261 38 5 34 43 || 5041| 65979 | 65936 | 1 
49 | 3 67 187 | 17858 2 81 23 || 5121| 73862 | 73840 | 13 
43 | 3 67 99 | 9135 99 os || 5200| 82142 | 82134 | 48 
44| 367 00 00 00 00 || 5808| 90845 | 90845 | 14 
pe lop hires of seat” 1000 00 | 1000 00 | 45 


























$21,574,842 76 


ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Company, in Bank, and onhand~ - 


- $2,242,746 64 
Invested in United States, New York State, ang other stocks 


(market value $4,227,897 83), cost  - - 4,140,518 95 
Invested in New York City oe. Stocks (market ‘value 
$46,827 50), cost - . 41,549 00 
Real Estate - - . 1,768,174.14 
Bonds and Mortgages Teecured by real estate valued at $26, 000,- 
000 00, buildings thereon insured for over $11,000,000 00, and 
the policies assigned to the im ced as additional collateral 
security)  - - 11,890,534 28 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $4,069,991 51) - 986,244 08 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums, due subsequent to Jan. 4, 
- 591,405 51 
Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $800, se in- 
cluded in Liabilities) - - . . - . - 272,484 75 
Amounts due from Agents - . - - - - 29,033. 08 
Interest accrued to January 1, 1873 sie 6.7 oko  e “S9R tee ao 
———— 24,574,842 76 
ADD 
Excess of market value of securities over cost = - - + 92,157 88 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY. 1, 1873, $2), ,667,000 14 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1873 __ - $281,542 00 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proof,ete; “- ~- + 92,670 00 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existing policies insuring 

$117,621,753 21 participating insurance (at 4 per cent. Carlisle 

net premium) $1,000,852 65, non- ‘participating (at 5 per cent. 

Carlisle net premium) - - 19,418,926 46 
Balance of Retarn Premiom of 1972, payable during the year 

1878 - - 131,436 °$ 


$20,024,575 22 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642, 424 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re- 
versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating 
policies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. The cash value of such reversion 
may be used on settlement of premiums, if the policyholder so elect. 

During the year 8,910 Policies have been issued, insuring $27,096,278 61. 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life Insurance Com 

DAVID DOWS (David Dows & Co., Flour:Merchants), 20 South Street. 

ISAAC C. KENDALL, (Merchant), Union Buildings, corner. William and Pine. 

DANIEL 8. MILLER (Late Dater, Miller & Co., Grocers). 

HENRY K. BOGERT (Bogert & Kneeland) 49 William Street. 

JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), 20 South Street. 

WM. H. APPLETON (Appleton & Co.,) Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadway. 

ROBERT B. COLLINS (Collins & Brothers, Stationers), 370 Broadway. 

WILLIAM BARTON (Banker), 33 Wall S Street. 

WM. A. BOOTH (Booth & Edgar), 100 Wall Street. 

GEORGE A. OSGOOD (Banker), 35 Broad Street. 

HENRY BOWERS (Banker), 3' ‘Broad Street. 

CHAS L. ANTHONY (Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods), 61 Leonard Street. 

SANFORD COBB, President Eagle Fire Insurance Com 71 Wall Street. 
DWARD MARTIN (E. Martin & Son, Pork Paékers, ete. e), 8% Front 8 Street. 
DWIN HOYT (Hoyt, Spragues & Co., Dry Goods), 100 Franklin Street. 

H. B. GLAFLIN (H. B. Claflin & Co., Dry Goods), cor. Church and Worth Streets. 

J. F. SEYMOUR WJ. F. Seymour & Co); 78 Warren Street. 

CORNELIUS R. BOGERTP, M. D., 8 St. Mark’s Place. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President of the: New York Life Inserance Co. 


MORRIS FRAN KLIN, , 9 
President, © ~ . 
WILLIAM HF; BEERS, ° 
Vice-Pres’t & Actuary. 
THEODORE M.° BANTA, Cashier. 


D, O’DEUL, Superintendent of Agencies, 
Medical 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD., 
GEORGE WILKES, + se, 
CHARLES, WRIGHT, MD,, Assis’t Medical Examiner. - 





This wthe and plan refers to “Savings Bank Policies” only. 
The amount in column “surrender values” is what will ot paid for policy at end of any year, under column “ age 


o fpoliey, should it be surrendered. 
he obvious advantage of the “surrender value” stipulation is that it _ the policy a tangible value, recog. 
nizable jn the money market, which no po ithout it ever had or could 


av 
The rates of premium and tables attached to the policies have been pot a bY by the Consulting Actuary of the 
Oveipany Euizor_ Wricut, of Boston, formerly Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts. 
Books and other information apply at the Company's Office or any of its Agencies. To successful men 


meee isis 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, m 3H rR Ay- 















CASH CAPITAL, - - = = Tenis $2,500,000 00 
ASSETS, Jan. |t st, 1873, - 5 = = 5 & = © = $4,446,858 78 
LIABILITIES, © sa sa Lbavitoh Tt BE a $590,914 19 
BSTRACT OF THE 
Thirty-ninth Semi-Annual Park Pa. the Assets of the Company on the Ist day of January, 1873: 
ASSETS. 
 tearies pinhedtbdectalentttedacces dhnccastocnteds - bb0>0as conqucps ¢4xqe+gepegbannedecegysbeod $204,' $ 
Bonds and ixtgazer? being first ffen on real estate worth $4,963,000. ......c.ccsccsseccesccesccreseeeees 1,910,7 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of securities ei ast) 4, 1:23 49 
United States Stocks (market Value)........-sesccceeeseeeees 1,695,7 
FUME WOROC) Ane - cshrpagdyc sce ps devi noncccccnccededon sds e+ sisibbdtin'’ 0605 cceesdeccdcooseete 
Interest due on Ist January, 1873.. by 
ice in hands of agents...4.....4.. > *“ S 
Bills receivable seamhahn thse aS tneanennehenen yl 
Sal other miscellaneous items, 1 Hy 
Premiums — ana uncollected on Policies issued at this office ....s..+++,sscevvsvescoresseettoreceecee 16,2: 
etal, cscansenn bbeAghcks akane aGengenasonbonaens sshahdeoghsancamsseoes seencans pagveripensnectase di $4,446,358 78 
LIABILITIES. 
Losses outstanding on Ist paalhcee WT Bain ceps's 090 deopwee +0 ish eadodendcvaccecescosad: ddessemn ene $58) 
Bieidends UNPANd..........ccccerecnccseseceracee eoarstrensateee soccesceceeteeessereccscccccoosscsoocneces 3,538 08 B, 
eicacsccocbsscbsose nar cacceesel ncesacsetaccs<dvbarredhbsssasspenstecegegicipelsineweessesee £590,914 19 19 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN. Secretary. 





CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE (0. 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU St, 


CONTINENTAL BUILDINC. 


Policies issued, - - 55,000. 
Assets - = = = = - $6,000,000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 
Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 





Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jz 
METROPOLITAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 108 Broadway, N. ¥ 


$300,000. 








THE 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


New York. 
F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER FIFTY-SIX MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
J..Me STUART, Vice-President. 


Capital, 


Insures Fire Risks. 


—_— 


R. M. C. @RAHAM, President 








W. . O, BARTLETT, actuary, GAMUEL J. YOUNG Secretary. 
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PREMIUMS, 


PROCLAMATION 
TO EVERYBODY! 


A-MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
For 1878. 


Iris a well-known fact that there are many 

things that cannot be done in a day, though, 
as the world grows older, the new and vari- 
ous combinations in the arts and sciences 
render short and easy some processes that 
have been slow and difficult. A few years 
ago an oil painting was so much of 4 rarity, 
by reason of the positive limitation of the 
supply, that only the very wealthy could 
afford to possess one. To-day the windows 
of our fancy stores are lined with pictures 
go nearly like oil paintings as to be hardly 
told from them, and at a cost which brings 
them within the reach of all. The fine 
chromo of to-day, for all practical purposes, 
igas good as a painting in oil; indeed, it zs 
an oil painting, only the painting is quickly 
done, by a peculiar kind of printing process, 
mstead of by the hand of the artist. Nearly 
ayear ago we began to think of adding to 
our already long and valuable list of premi- 
wmssome chromo that should be so really 
good as to be wanted by every one by whom 
itshould be seen. As we looked about us, 
our ideas expanded, and at last a pair of 
pictures were shown us so true to Nature 
and go really meritorious that we at once 
decided them to be just what we wanted. 

These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G. G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
“A Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
thebed, The little blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
ope of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
tocatch the curl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
it love with atfirst sight. The other picture 
isthat of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
dining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic. in their admiration over it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country, and are now having 
a immense edition printed, to supply the 
demand which we expect will be~ made. 
They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, and 
ate being printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
twoof the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever becn published, and such as 
Would-readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

Now, therefore, we will send both of the 
above-described valuable chromos, postage- 
paid (unmounted), as a premium for every 
new yearly subscriber sent to THe INDE- 
PENDENT with $3; or we will send the 
Chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 





-board, sized and varnished, ready- 


for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz., $3.25 
id all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
Precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 

Any old subscriber can obtain these chro- 
mos ‘by renewing his subscription for two 
Years in advance at tue present rates ($3)— 
that is, for $6; or can get them mounted for 
$8.25, or on stretchers for $6.50. 


We want JSirst-class reliable agents, male and 
male, inevery town, village, and city in: the 
country to canvass for these pictures. We 

are offering EXTRA iniducements to good agents, 
and rice such to send for our descriptive 
tireulars before engagin in any other business. 
Mees gaging y USstNess. 


. Henry C. Bowen, Publisher, 











No. 8 Park‘ Place, New York City. : 


List of Premiums, 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United 
States. 
Sze 19 by 35 Inches. 
One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ecun- 
try, now given away for one new subscriber 


and $3. 
This is believed to be the most valuable 
premium ever offered for one new subscriber. 
The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 
liknesses in this engraving—viz. : 





IRVING, BANCROFT. 
BRYANT. PARKE GODWIN. 
COOPER. MOTLEY, 
LONGFELLOW. BEECHER. 

MISS SEDGWIOK. CURTIS. 

MRS. SIGOURNEY. EMERSON. 

MR8, SOUTHWORTH. R. H. DANA. 
MITCHELL. MARGARET FULLER 
WILLIS, OSSOLL 
HOLMES. CHANNING. 
KENNEDY. MRS, STOWE. 


MRS. MOWATT RITOHIE. MRS. KIRKLAND, 
ALICE CARY, WHITTIER. 


PRENTICE. LOWELL, 

G. W. KENDALL. BOKER. 

MORRIS, BAYARD TAYLOR. 
POE. SAXE. 

TUCKERMAN. STODDARD. 
HAWTHORNE. MRS. AMELIA WELBY. 
SIMMS. GALLAGHER. 

P. PENDLETON COOKE. OOZZENS. 

HOFFMAN. HALLECK. 
PRESCOTT, 


Remember! One New Name sent with 
$3.00 will get this Engraving, and also Taz 
INDEPENDENT for one year. 


Engravings of Grant 
and Wilson. 


We have decided to reward every person 
who sends us-one new name, with the money 
—viz., 8.00—with a copy of each of Ritchie's 
Splendid Steel Engravings of President GRANT 
and Vice-President-elect HENRY WiILson. 

These engravings we warrant to be the 
best likenesses of President Grant and Vice- 
President Henry Wiison to be found in 
the country. 

We ask prompt response to this eztra- 
ordinary offer, and appeal to our friends, one 
and all, to make the trifling effort. necessary 


to obtain these two elegant steel engravings, . 


With such a popular present, which we 
offer to everybody, itis hard to believe that 
anybody will refuse to work for it. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the 
Emancipation Pro- 
clamation.” 

Copied and Engraved from F. B. CARPEN- 
TERS great oil painting. Size 26 by 36. 
WE have purchased the steel plate of this 

engraving from Mr. Carpenter, at a cost of 

$8,000, with the exclusive right to publish 
and use the same as we may see fit, and 
until further notice will present a copy. of 
the splendid engraving aforesaid to every 
person who shall send us the names of four 
new subscribers and TEN dollars, or who 
will renew his subscription forfour years and 
send us TEN dollars, or who will renew his 
subscription for one or more years, and send 
us new names to make up t!> balance, with 

TEN dollars. 

We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case and to all parties, or the money 
will positively be refunded. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
Edwin M. Stanton, 


Late SECRETARY OF WaR. 


WE have purchased the new plate of this 
engraving, and will give one copy, printed 
on fine pasteboard, to‘every subscriber who 
‘will send us the name ‘of a new ‘yearly sub- 
scriber, with the morney—viz., $3.00. The 
engraving will be sent, postage paid, to any 
post-office in the United States, ~~" ~ * 


|. New Premium. 


ing Machine. 

Grover & Baxsr’s world-renowned No. 
28 Family Sewing Machine: sells for $55 
cash. We will present such a machine to 
any person who will send us the names 
of NINETEEN ‘new subscribers (see terms 
on 16th page), which, at our usual rates, 
$3.00 each, is $57—little more than the cash 
price of the mochine, thus giving Tae InDE- 
PENDENT almost for nothing. 

Persons intending to take advantage of 
this offer, and sending the subscribers’ names 
as they obtain them, will please state in each 
instance that they are sent on this account. 

All subscriptions sent under this offer must. 
begin with the number of the paper NEXT 
AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 

Remittances must be made by post-office 
money-order, bank-check, or express (paid). 


chines, 


THE BICKFORD 
Family Knitting Ma- 
: chine 


will be given to any one who sends us the 
names of eight new yearly subscribers, with 
the money, $24. The lowest retail price of 
this machine is $30, which makes it 25 per 
cent. cheaper for any one to buy a single 
machine of us than from any other. souree, 
and at the same time do good by adding to 
the circulation of THe INDEPENDENT. This 
machine is gaining in popularity every day 
and is fast becoming a necessity in every 
family. Send to us for acircular, describ- 
ing its wonderful economy and capacity. 








“Pure Diamonds.” 


“ PurE Dramonps” is a new and elegant- 
ly printed volume of Sunday-school and 
Family Music, containing nearly 200 pages 
and tunes by the ablest of American music- 
al contributors. We have made arrange- 
ments by which we are able to offer one 
copy of this new Sunday-school Music Book 
to any person who will send us the name of 
one. new subscriber to THe INDEPENDENT, 
with the money, $3.00. -To any Sunday- 
school sending a club of 25 new subscribers 
to THE INDEPENDENT, at $3.00 each, we will 
preasnt 50 copies of “ Pure Diamoniis,” 
and for 50 new subscriptions, at $3.00 each, 
we will present 100 copies. 


WORCESTER’S 
Unabridged Pictorial 
Quarto Dictionary. 
WE will present this magnificent una- 
bridged pictorial dictionary—price $10—to 
any person who will send us the names of 
six new subscribers, with the money ($18), 
or to any person not in arrears who will 
renew his subscription for six years anc 
pay us $18. This splendid volume, of 
eighteen hundred and fifty pages, is becom- 
ing more and more popular wherever the 





it is pronounced vastly superior to any other 


library of ordinary trash, called books, and 
should be owned and placed on the center- 
table, for daily consultation and study in 


the publishers enables us to offer it for the 
trifling effort of obtaining six new sub- 
scribers. Reader, if you are destitute of 
this volume, go to work and secure it. 





Carpenter’s Book, 


SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $3—and “Six Months.at the 
White House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House” 
as @ present to any person who will send us 
the name of one new subscriber to THE In- 
DEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $3.00. 





Grover & Baker Sew- | 


Send falt directions how to ship the ma- | 
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| PERIODICALS. — 
MAGAZINES. 


We will send for one year Toe EnDE- 
, PENDENT, price $3.00, and either one of the 
| following magazines—Ailantic Monthly, Har- 
per’s Monthly, The Galaxy, Lippincott’'s Maga- 
zine—to auy person (not already a subscriber 
to those magazines) who will send us $6; or 
we will send either of the above magazines 
one year asa premium to any person, not 
now a subscriber to them, who will send us 
the names of three new subscribers to THE 
(INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 

We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one 
year, price $3, and the Sunday Magazine 
one year, price $2.75, to any person (not al- 
ready a subscriber to the Sunday Magazine) 
who will send us $5.50; or we will send the 
above magazine one year asa premium to 
any person, not now a subscriber to it, who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers to THe INDEPENDENT, with the 
money—viz., $9.00, 








We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the National Sunday- 
school Teacher (monthly) for one year—price 
#1.50—to any person (not already a sub- 
scriber to the National Sunday-school Teacher) 
who will send us $3.50; or we will send the 
National Sunday-school Teacher one year as & 
present to any new subscriber for that peri- 
odical who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to Tok INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $3.00. 





We will send Taz INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the Herald of Health for 
one year—price $2,00—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to the Herald of Health) 
who will send us $4.50; or we will send the 
Herald of Health one year as a present to any 
person who will send us the names of two 
new subscribers to Tot INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $6.00. 


We will send THe INDEPENDENT One year 








English language is spoken, and by thousands | 


dictionary in the world. It is worth a whole | 


every family. Our favorable contract with | 





—price $3.00—and the American Agricultur- 
| #st for one year—price $1.50—to any person 
| (not already a subscriber to the American 
| Agriculturist) who will send us $4.25; or we 
will send the American Agriculturist one year 
aS a present te any person who will send us 
the names of two new subscribers to THE 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., 6.00. 





We will send Taz INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Our Young Folks one year 
—price $2,00 to any person who will send us 
$4.50; or we will send Our Young Folks one 
year to any person who will send us the 
names of two new subscribers to THE INDE- 
PENDENT, with the money—viz., $6.00. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


We will send for one year THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, price $3.00, and either of the follow- 
ing $4.00 weekly newspapers—Harper’s 
Weekly, Harper's Bazar—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to those newspapers) 
who will send us $6.00; or we will send 
either of the above papers ove year as @ 
premium to any. person, not now a sub- 
scriber to them, who will send us the names 
of three new subscribers to Tom INDEPEND- 
| ENT) with the money—viz., $9.00. ° 











We will send THz INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Youth’s Companion for 
one year (price $1.50) to any person (not 
already a subscriber to Youth's Companion) 
who will send us $3.75; or we will send 
Youth’s Companion one year as & present to 
any new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us the name of one new subscriber 
to THe INDEPENDENT, with the money— 
viz., $3.00. 

We will send THe INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Hearth and Home for one 
year—price $3.00—to any person (not already 
a subscriber to Hearth and Home) whoewill 
send us $5.50; or, we will send Hearth and 
Home one year as a present to any new sub- 
scriber for that periodical who will send us 
the names of three new subscribers to THs 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 

Address 


aoe 





HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher of ‘‘ Tat INDEPENDENT,’ 
~-<=~"P0; Box 2787, New York. 
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Harm and Garden 


HIRED KELP. 





BY H. L. READ. 


No one thing is so agitating the farmers of 
our whole country as the matter of hired help. 
The season is at hand when arrangements must 
be made for the summer, and, as an initial step, 
the needed workmen must be secured. But, 
when effort is made to settle this preliminary 
matter, it is found in a large miajority of cases 
that the men are not to be had, and: where 
service of this sort can be secured, the com- 
pensation demanded is more than the farmer 
can afford to pay. 

What can be done? It is of little use to 
look for men when they are not to be found. 
Fifty years ago, and even less, the boys in our 
farmers’ families expected to follow the busi- 
ness of their fathers, and, as large families were 
the rule, and not the exception, as in these 
later times, as soon as the services of one or 
more of the sons could be dispensed with at 
home, they immediately entered the employ of 
sume neighbor, whose children perbaps were 
not of the out-of-door gender, to the satisfac- 
tion and profit of both the contracting parties. 

All this is changed. Farmers, following a 
foolish fashion, do not raise as many children 
as they did a third of a century ago. In the 
school district whereof the writer is an inhab- 
itant, where in 1823 there was an average of at 
least six children in a family, there is in 1873 
less than an average of two; and thisis about 
the proportion even in the rural sections of no 
inconsiderable part of our. country. More 
than this, if boys are born in the country, not 
one.in ten is content to stay there, Where is 
the instance now that brings to mind the old- 
time practice to which we have already al- 
laded? They may be willing to stay on the 
old homestead fora time, but. to work out by 
the month for some needy neighbor is not to 
be thought of. This class of help, then, is not 
to be had. 

Twenty-five years ago, when the dearth we are 
considering began, the supply was kept equal to 
the demand by employing foreign help. Two 
or three farmers in any neighborhood wanting 
workmen would sund to some seaboard city and 
select from recent arrivals as many able-bodied 
workers as they wanted, Paying their ex- 
pevses in reaching the inland town, they were 
willing to work for a little advance over the 
wages of the Old World; and, although they 
were ignorant, awkward, peculiar in habit and 
speech, they were fairly profitable help at the 
prices which the farmers were obliged to pay. 
Ten dollars’ difference between a green foreigner 
and an ovcrripe native was ample tosecure both 
the patience and the consideration of the em- 
ployer. But, as the years went on, even this 
class of help began to fail. As soon as any be- 
came educated in our ways of doing work and 
had learned our language, they at once. de- 
manded allif not-more than they could earn; 
and, when recently the farmers have sought to 
find among the thousands of emigrants an- 
nually landing on our shores the same class of 
‘men, possessing the same willingness to work, 
as those of twenty years ago, they have sought 
in vain. Few men cross the Atlantic now for 
these Western shores who have not a definite 
destination when they set foot upon the vessel 
that is to bear them across the stormy main to 
a country where land can be had almost for the 
asking, and where what was absolutely hopeless 
in the Old World can be at. once realized in the 


New. 

And so, it has come sorrowfully but surely to 
pass that all sources of supply have failed. If 
foreign help is kept this side the waiting West, 
in any instaneé, manufacturers can afford to pay 
more than farmerscan. They will give employ- 
ment to the whole family, pay cash, and pay 
liberally at that; whereas, the children -of a 
German or [rish or Canadian household are not 
what the thrifty farmer wants. 

There must be.some change. What? And 
how can we make it? I answer, speaking from 
a New England standpoint, that farmers must 
grow those crops and those only which require 
the least hand labor. For instance, instead of 
planting corn, sow oats and rye, both of which 
are paying products and as valuable as they are 
easy to produce. Put the manure made from 
the stock on to the meadows, what is not needed 
for the two cereals we have named, or on to 
ground which the plow and harrow has thor- 
oughly made ready for potatoes, and on which 
thereafter no work is needed except what can 
be done with the cultivator or horse-hoe.. 

Hay 1s a product that will pay a better average 
profit than anything which can be raised in 
New England and in no inconsiderable portion 
of the Middle States for years to ¢ome. ‘The 
vast miultitude of borses kept for pleasure and 
business must have something besides the corn 
of the Mississippi Vale, and no substitute will 
ever be found for the dried grass, which is the 
most natural as well as the best food. This 


| be secured at little comparative cost, and, find- 


' considerable profit. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Sl a ae 
ing ready sale, will bring wcertain ae well-as a 


So of some other crops which can be sown 
with a machine and -harvested with one, when 
the soil is suitable. 

Better than these ff, instead of pork, we raised 
poultry and eggs, instead of beef, made butter, 
and not infrequently kept sheep, instead of 
cows, sending lambs to market when they will 
bring us ten cents a. pound live weight, and 
which only need the care of the farmer, and not 
the labor of hired men. We should thus meet 
and vanquish the emergency. 

Our suggestions will not apply in all cases ; 
but they will hint the remedy in an almost in- 
finite number. We as farmers must conform 
to the inevitable; and it is not improbable but 
that the present and prospective stricture in 
the help market may work out at length most 
beneficent ends. It will most surely do soif 
it gives to the average farmer emancipation 
from a depressing dependence, which he has 
felt in recent years, which made the employer, 
and not the employee, the servant, almost the 
slave! 

it is an old saying that a little done at a 
profit is better than much costing more than it 
comes to. That the hired man has had the 
lion’s share on many a New England farm dur- 
ing the past five years isa fact that has had 
costly demonstration. Let us try another 
policy, and see at the end of alike period of 
time which is the most profitable. 








SOUTH CAROLINA. 


LIFE {IN CHARLESTON.—VISIT TO THE 
FAMOUS PHOSPHATE BEDS. 


Upon his arrival at Charleston, 8. C., the 
visitor from the North is impressed witb the 
necessity for repair of buildings and the pro- 
tecting power of paint. Upon rewarking this 
fact to a leading citizen, he informed me that 
the financial affairs of that state had been so 
mismanaged that taxes had become oppressive ; 
and, if the owner of a building'.expended $200 
in painting, that’his. efforts: at' improvement 
would be rewarded by an increase of assessment 
to the extent, of $2,000. The city, was settled 
by English colonists, about the year 1672, and 
for years the settlement struggled for an exist- 
ence. Some of its earlier “inhabitants were 
Huguenots, who fled from their homes to_escape 
the persecutions which followed the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantz. — 

St. Michael’s church is a fine and attractive 
edifice, and was erected in accordance. with 
designs furnisbed by Sir Christopher Wren. In 
its burial-ground the visitor will find some of the 
oldest tombs in the country, with quaint and 
interesting inscriptions, many of them -dating 
back to a period when the “old flag’ had no 
existence. The structure known as the post- 
office is one of: the cherished relics and’ re- 
ligiously guarded by Chariestonians. Ante- 
cedent to the Revolution it was the government 
house of the Carolinas, and at one time was 
used by the British as.a prison. In its dark and 
loathsome cellars were confined many of the 
patriots who risked their all to establish a free 
and indep.udent government and protect the 
Stars and Stripes in its infancy. In the church- 
yard of St. Philip’s will be found the tomb of 
John C. Calhoun. A slab inscribed with the 
single word Calhoun designates the reating- 
place of the great statesman. 

The Battery is the fashionable: part’ of the 
city, and is unequaled asa promenade. From 
it ships may be discerned upon the broad At- 
lantic. The harbor presents somewhat the ap- 
pearance of that of New York as viewed from 
Castle Garden; but, instead of Governor's 
Island and other forts, Forts Sumpter and 
Moultrie are in full: view, reminding one of the 
past. A pleasant excursion can be made to 
the forts in the harbor on the yacht “ Eleanor,” 
which leaves the wharf near the Battery at 10 
a. Mand3p.m. In'the vicinity of the city the 
visitor will find several fine drives, on the sides 
of which are some remarkable specimens of tie 
magnolia and live oak trees. The live oaks in 
particular are clothed with the graceful and 
beautiful Southern ‘moss (Tilandsia) and gigan- 
tic specimens of the mistletoe. 

Provided with a Jetter from Mr. Ravenal, the 
president of the Stone Phosphate Company, we 
visited the works, distant five miles from the 
city. Owing to theinvestigations and influence 
of Mr. Ravenal the phosphate beds of South 
Carolina were brought into no’ -, and the 
working of the deposit has toa great extent 
supported the cityinitstime of need. The crude 
phosphate is exported in great quantities. 

Dr. Ravenal,; who has made this deposit a 
special study and: whois an authority par ex- 
cellence, informed me that the bed extended 
from a point néar Wilmington, N. C., to Broad 
Rivet, near Savannah. Quantities“of the mate- 
rial are obtained by dredging the rivers near. 
Charleston; but the main supply is secured by 
removing the earth overlying the deposit. The 
principal points where excavations are made 
yary from 12 to 20 miles from the city. The 











erop, with the contrivances of recent years, can 





Near the coast the bed is covered by from 30 
to.50 feet of earth; but asit recedes from the 
coast it approaches the surface. Upon exam- 
ination we found the deposit to consist of irreg- 
ular modulated masses, from the size of a filbert 
to ten inches in diameter—fragments of bones, 
sharks’ teeth, from one-half to four inches in 
width, coprolites, and a few marine shells. 

The deposit is dug, washed, roasted, crushed, 
and treated with sulphuric acid. When pre- 
pared for market and placed in bags ready for 


shipment it is found to contain 
Phosphate of Lime. ..........+5+++06 whoccccced 60 
Carbonate of Lime.........-+++++« cocccccceoel® 
Sulphate of Lime and Alumina,..........+.+- 4 
Sand and Extraneous Matter.............-++: 6 


In this form it is sold at $28 per ton. 

At the works another manurial substance is 
prepared by mixing the phosphate alluded to 
above with pure Peruvian guano, and is sold 
ready for shipment at $48 per ton. From all 
the information we could obtain, both the 
forms have proved themselves to be valuable 
fertilizers. 

From what we have seen of the deposit, the 
various processes connected with its maoufac- 
ture, statements of individuals, and pmnnted 
statements of those who have used the manure, 
we believe them to be worthy the attention 
of Northern agriculturists. Dr. Ravenal, of 
Charleston, deserves the thanks of all for the 
interest he has taken in developing the phos- 
phate beds of South Carolina. 

Beneath the phosphate deposit is an exten- 
sive bed of marl, of unquestionable value. 
Specimens were submitted to me for examina- 
tion by Dr. Ravenal, and found to be dense in 
structure and of a whitish-gray tint. The 
samples examined came from Woodstock, on 
the South Carolina Railroad, fifteen miles west 
of Charleston. The deposit has been tested to 
a depth of three hundred feet by boring, with- 
out finding the bottom of the bed or meeting 


with water. An analysis of the marl made by 
Dr. Ravenal gave the folowing results : 
WENGE dd 55 cocinséccscecec'cs's ede. sccccee 6. 
Carbonic Acid.......0--+s- e-escercoees 8.20 
Phosphate of Lime............... eseeee 11.73. 
Amorphous Silica..... eereercesessetee 27. 
Tron and Alumina............--seeee0+* 4 
Lime. ie. esse eeese Pccedetee re doh Perr A 
Na dsghcestesccstsckanatetesccabcases 18 


Owing to the large amount of phosphate of 
lime and lime contained in the marl, and thé 
absence of magnesia (so deleterious in many of 
our limestones), we fancy that this deposit will 
prove of great value. Owing to its manurial 
value, extent of the deposit, facilities for ship- 
ment, and low freight, we can discover Lo reason 
why it might not be profitably shipped to the 
North. It is to be hoped that some of the man- 
ufacturers of superphosphates in the Northern 
States will appreeiate the value of South Caro- 
lina marl, and use it to adulterate their produc- 
tions, instead of oyster-shells.and sand. 

When examining the country around Charles- 
ton, our attention was directed to its agriculture 
and horticulture; and we may sum up the 
whole as follows. Crops grown: potatoes, 
cabbages, tomatoes, and watermelons. We 
found the nursery of Mr. Noisette; but regret 
to say that Mr. N. is no more, and that all I 
could find of his once beautiful place was a 
rickety fence and the old homestead in a dilapi- 
dated condition. 

Travelers to Florida interested in agricul- 
tural progress will find a visit to the phosphate 
beds-of great interest as well as curiosity. A 
day or two at Charleston will always repay the 
tourist. My good fortune entrusted me to the 
elegant accommodations of the steamship 
**South Carolina,’’ of Clyde’s line of Charleston 
steamers, which Florida visitors will bear in 
mind, as they connect directly with the inland 
steamers for Jacksonville. 

I have traveled far and near, over many 
vessels, to many ports, and never felt. so much 
at home or so well cared for as upon this. 

Tourists and invalids to the South (for they 
are nambered by the thousand) who wish to 
avoid the discomforts of ‘railroad travel (and 
the Southern railroads are not of the best) and 
are in doubt as to the best steamships will find 
every comfort by taking the Georgia or South 
Carolina line to Charleston. AL FREsco. 





THE LIVERWORTS. 


Tue liverwort is one of the earliest as it is 
the brightest of spring flowers. Almost before 
the snow has left the ground it laughs from 
among the leaves and raises its head to hear the 
merry chorus from the swamps. it is full of 
grace and expression, and, conscious of its own 
beauty, is proud of admiration. Still, with this 
dangerous: knowledge, it is shy and maidenly. 
Some wood spirit of the ancient time, too pure 
to be won. by Jove, was changed by the disap- 
pointed suitor into this lovely plant. 

We remember a little valley in the Hudson 
Highlands in which we always found the flower 
before it opened elsewhere. It was a secluded 
spot, just below the ruins of old Fort Putnam. 
A little stream sung its way down the hill, 
sometimes entirely concealed and then bubbling 
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gladdened the heart of Tennyson. Here the 
spice-bush burst into golden bloom and the 
first anemone flattered in the sunshine. But 


‘before these came we could always find the 


liverworts nestling in little groups beside the 
stones or coyly peeping from the leaves and 
mosses. 

Their usual color is a deep blue—an inde 
scribable tint, which, like that of some blue eyes, 
is full of soul and feeling. From this, which is 
the more common and beautifal shade; they 
vary into pink and even white. The leaves are 
three-lobed and heartshaped and give fiserto 
the names both popular ‘and technital, 4 
cousin to the anemone, it becomes even dearer 
to those who koow it than its fragile relative, 
We believe that those who live where the flower 
grows aud have loved it in carly childhood, 
yearly watching for its first unfolding, have 
been made gentler and better by its influence. 
It is one of those little teachers that God sendg. 
forth into the world to give us cheerfulness and 
hope, and to present us in its own unassuming 
and happy life an example to emulate and ad- 
mire, #4 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES, 


4 BEAUTIFUL EXPERIMENT, 
The following beautiful chemical experiment 
may be easily performed by a lady, to the great 
astonishment of a circle at her tea party: Take 
two or three leaves of red cabbage, cut them 
into small bits, put them into a basin, and 
pour a pint of boiling water on them. Let it’ 
stand an hour, then pour it off intoa decanter, 
It will be a fine blue color. Then take four 
wine-glasses; into one put six drops of strong 
vinegar, into another six drops of solution of 
soda, into the third a strong solution of alum, | 
and let the fourth remain empty. The glasses 
may be prepared some time before, and the 
few drops of colorless liquid that have been 
placed in them will not be noticed. Fill up 


the glasses from the decanter, and the liquid 

ured into the glass containing the acid will 

ecome a beautiful red; the glass containing 
the soda will become a fine green ; that poured 
into the empty one will remain uochanged, 
By adding a little vinegar to the green it will 
immediately change to a red, and on addinga 
little solution of soda to the red it will assumes 
fine green, thus showing the action of acids and 
alkalis on vegetable biues. 


PROFITS OF QUINCES. 

An Ohioan, who has three-fourths of an acre 
of quince orchard, from which last year he sold 
300 bushels of first-class fruit, spades the ground 
in spring, and scatters a peck of coal-asties 
around each tree, applying at the same times 
quart of salt, and another quart when the 
quinces are half grown. 

ea ARE 

If 18 ALTOGETHER WRONG vw wrifle withs 
Bad Cough or Cold, when the risk is 96 great 
and a remedy so sure, prompt, and thorough 
as Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant can ade 


found. 


SCHENCK’S PULMONIC si Kur, 
AND MANDRAKK PILLS 








as ears, | 
Uualy examintor | lungs, and knows bis medica 


drake dale cleanee the liver a He pods 

of “The yo apd makes it dicest. His hi 

Syrup | ribens the and Nature throws it 
exertio 

=e “BREE AED AND FOR SALR BY 


J. He. SCHENCK & SON, 
N. E. Corner Sixth and Arch Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA, 
and by Druggists and Dexlers generaliv. 


BOTTLE mtsizz.< BOX sizer 


Warranted to CURE AGUE, or NO me 
Have your druggist order it, and don’t have any 
Ague Medicine for it. Ask for 


Kress Fever Tonic, 


and don’t forget taat Cures are WARRANTED. 
W. C. HAMILTON @ CO.. Cin’t!. a. 


AGRICULIURA: 














ta” Always Fresh and Reliable. 


FLOWER SEEDS, *tic. is esse 


od Bia anpw hes directions 
to cultivate, for one do! ae 
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PLANTS.c.2eryeire tere ee 








Series ions for the cultt et Abarat of the line 
wien list of. lants, _Buibs, Roses. 
ev Garden requisite. Oleg men and fi 


t Uy ith. 
Tnatleutione iberaliy deat 714 Chestnut St., P phitadelptis._ 


WARRINGTOW’S PATENT. 
The only com- 
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Cu.tivaTor. 























average depth of the deposit is about one foot. 


forth into amiles and dimples which would have 
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OFFER FOR SALE. 


1,600,000 ACRES 
raat? TIMBER. 


Hanov ‘Lams. 


Prices range from $4 
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-SHOWING 
NorTHERN Paciric 
St. Paut & PAciFic 

Railfoad Lines 















to $15 per acre. 
10 years’ credit gi ven 
when desired. 
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TOWN LOTS 


AT MODERATE PRICES, 

































In towns at Railroad Stations. 


Government Lands 


gillte behad under Homestead 
Law along both lines of this 
ie 

gue For particalars 
pamphlets apply to 






















alee ogighlbee RT, SRAM Ech, SBR 
HERMANN TROTT, Land Commissioner. 
























ENERAL OFFICE AT ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





~~ LISTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD - BONE FERTILIZERS. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR, 
FRESH BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
OF LIME, 
FOR GRASS, GRAIN, TOBACCO, AND ALL CROPS 
Factory, NEWARK, N. J. 
Send for 





HAGAN?’S 








Magnolia Balm 


A FEW APPLICATIONS MAKE A 


jo Blooming Complexion. 


tis Purely Vegetable, and its operation is seen and 

nitstenn Itdoesaway with the Flushed Appear- 

taco caused by Heat, Fatigue,and Excitement. Heals 

id removes all Blotchesand Pimples, dispelling dark 

unsightly spots. Drivesaway Tan, Freckles, and 

ps we aoe by its gentle but powerful influence 
the faded cheek with 


‘WIEUL BLOOM AND BEAUTY. 


Sold by all ceorg ok and Fancy Stores. Depot, 





BPark Pisce Mew York 





TO FARMERS. 

DOUBLE. REFINED DRETTEof the “Lodi Man 
facturing Co." for sale in lots to suit customers. This 
article issold for HALF THE Price of other fertilizers, and 
is pone fee. —— Cotton, C 


) Twenty. 
ttention to the ‘fo owing testim: 
Nesey T. Horton, eshire Co., Nt writes :—‘*I 
find, from experiment 8 made | last ‘year, the  BoubleRe 
fined Poudrette is the cheapest fertilize: use 
Tobacco, I me it beside Peruvian Guano, with Ae 
cost of both, = the Tobacco was 30 percent. better 
where I used ette 

H. Saetvon, Sap'tot the New Jersey State Reform 
School, writes: — A... Aina used Pondrette for several 
years upon our f ps, and for the money invested 
we have found sotbh ¢ that has done us so much service.” 
heyy of Essex .. N. Y., writes:—‘'I have 
used le Refined Powdretts for the last five 
veara, a aI der it the ch ¢t fertilizer I can buy, 
giving the aoa results for the cost.” 

Wu. 8. Pomgroy, of Barstows Co., aaa writes:—*“ I have 
used the Double-Refine d Por for several years on 
fo tis crap and I think ft one of the best fe fertilizers made 
or this crop.” 





fall 
let, Phiten FOS eta sent free on ap- 
66 Cortlandt st » New York. 


TREES, 


SHRUBS, PLANTS!?! 
SPRING OF 1873. 
We énvite Sea attention of Planters one Dealers 
our large and complete stock 
chusttiiedt and Dwarf prete Trees. 
rape Vines, Small Fruit 
Ornamen al Trees, sbrabe Roses. 
New and Kare Freie and Ornamental Trees. 
Evergreens and Bualbous Ro 
New and Rare Green and THot-house Plants. 
Small parcels forwarded by maiiwhen desired. 
Fromapt attention siren to all inquiries. 
Descriptive and reced Catalog wee sen 
prepasd. on receipt 4 stampa, as Jollows : 
No. 1.—Fruits, 10c. No. 2.—Ornamental Trees, 
No. 3.—Greenhouse, 1c. No. 4.—Wholesal rete 


Estadtaiso,. BELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mownt Hope armas WOCHESTER, N. ¥ 
Agriculturet Chemicals 
are offered by 
GEO. E WHITE, 160 Front Street, 
GERMAN POTASH: SALTS ates 425 per ton. 
taken; ah tt 4 


hancre 
nore. Bulnhate 


es a toh seus a 
Also at market Sulphate’ 
of godar Burpbate: 
Patera 
Dissolved 


pllestion’t is 








of Potash, Sulphote 
id, Nitrate of Soda, Nitrate of 
pe (Acid Phosphate), Muriate® 








Has been before the dui Y putlie without this 7 oar The money Tes 


THIRTY It has never 


fanded unless tho Liniment is as repre- 


years. 
7% failed to give per‘ect satisfaction, and| sented. Bo sure and get the genuinc 
ae panacea for all er RE MUSTANG LINDMENT. 


ld age and Country Stores, 
be. Be. and 1.00 per Bottle, Noto 
le, size of botile, Go, 


] 
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WARN STEEL PLOWS 


thelr hese the scenic adaoition of = 
eon y K 
pat a of hardness, each. Ay 


liability ems  ouproee, chat Diews, anda 


vi 
sarface better adapted to slide through aed soil, whi br > 
duces the amount of power required and further ad 


ese Bird art Mog] Pierce : Figen pidhert popmiun 


furae Fair in 1871, a and they re. 
anhens bred 3 tor atier, SN, Nees 

Nortculture Salis in 1871 ALS 

a wen py a py fhe & 


a igs 





ens 


am ti the hehiokes pete prise, a wy ea 
oul a Bene @ Stier 


KLS0 
Knox’s Patent and Improved Eagle}$ 
PROUTY & MEARS’S 
CELEBRATED CENTER DRAFT; 

THE HAKES . 
IMPROVED SWIVEL, 


for Side Hill and joral Lard, that leave no Ridges or 
Dead Furrows; and 


Mapes’s Improved Subsoil Plows, 
MADE OSLY BY 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of Agricultural Implements “ pA 
chines, Lee aon. in Let Fertil a ae other 


age a 


a * WAREHOUSES: 
52 Beekman St., New York, and Quincy 


Hall, Boston. 


Factories ag’ Worcester and Ayer, Mass. 


A ta” Price. List and Deseriptixve Catalogue’on applica- 
on. 





A NEW P SQUASH! 


Eighteen y core of new it nbbes Squash to 
the cae Nes ec eeinces soores of new kin m every 
bave at Inet found one 


well worthy to be aided to our ty of stundard varieties. 
ee vers late seaper and ee robe ad- 
mixture with any other sort. In size it averages.¥' 
Hubbard, but has a n ore flinty shell, of a blue color; the 
iter whilein ite combisation of sweet- 


shall P. Wilder and other gentlemen. 
cient for six hills, with ful! d' mt. for oF cultivation, 
2% cents eas; five for $1.00. Dealers gupplied at the usu- 
ount. 
JAMES J, H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


(RERVES & SUMONSON, 


| SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS, 
; 58 Cortland St., N. ¥., P.-0. Box 2660. 
| Our Annual Descriptive neaenet ee. 
F rower, and Field Seeds, also.of Motlignge, Bed- 
WM ding, and Vegetable Plants wilkhe-ceady im Jan- 
juary.. Sent on recelpt.o} 
| Trade lists, for merchants: om applica- 
tion, 











Menhaden. Fertilizer, @@0°Per Tan. 








To Florists, Clube, or others bugingin quantity my 
Monthly Wholésale Circular of ROSES, BULBS, 
Miscellaneous ‘GREENHOUSE and BEDDING: 
PLANTS will be sent free on application, s 

Peter Henderson, 


35 Courthitidt St.; New: Yorx. 
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TRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 
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mee SStore at 
tgelf the first. 


New York Safety Steant Power Co., 


30 Courtlandt St., New York. 
SUPERIOR 
STEAM 


ENCINES 
AND 
BOILERS, 


}. ap ma- 
and du- 
Dlication of 





















trated c'rcular. 


PASCAL 
IRON WORKS. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1821 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LAP-WELDED CHARCOAL-IRON BOILER TUBES, 
WROUGHT-IRON PIPE FOR STEAM, 
GAS, AND WATER, 
with Iron and Brass. Fittings of every description for 
same. 

ARTESIAN AND OIL-WELL PIPES AND TOOLS, 
STEAM AND GAS-FITTERS’ TOOLS, 
COAL-GAS MACHINERY HEAT- 
ING APPARATUS, 

PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 
No. 15 Cold street New York. 














ROPER HOT AIR 


ENGINE COMPANY)124 Chambers St., N. Y. 





per-bronze i 
C4 samplics sent to 
= ad ress is the 
tn ted States, post- 
aid, on seceips of 
Br cents. Liberal 
inducements to the 
e. want- 

sain 


Poautrere "Boe BING 
Harrisburs, !’a. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 


WEATHER HOUSES 
indicate wn changes in the weather 
and ar mantel ornaments. The 
little taped appears in fair and the man 

stormy weather, and they — 
make mistakes. fent, prepaid, to ony 
adzere, ane y packed, upon receipt of 
$2 (Two), by 

ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 

Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
229 Washington Street, Boston. 


&. cial price to. d: Z 


LOVEJOY'S GLASS-CUTTER, 
WITH PUTTY-KNIFE COMBINED 


Pup 


Cuts glass 




















hast a ariel and Wh i ma y for 


50 ts_and jettors 
ear ie ANE. LOVEJOY," 
229. Wasuington St., Boston, 


, = ad t 





TRAVEL 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAM-SHIP COM- 
PANY’S LINE TO 


CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 


VIA PANAMA. 


CARRYING MAILS, PASSENGERS, 
TO 


ASPINWALL, PANAMA, AND PACIFIC COAST OF 
MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, PERU, AND CHILI, 





AND PRBEIGHT 


Oe Een ne 


f the large an of this 
- A PIER 42 SORT nt RIVER Rete Cons! street. pe 
at 12 o'clock noon, as above (except When theke by ho 
fali on Sunday, and on the preceding , for 
ariny Ale connattend va my mnt a 
mpany's Panama for 

FRANCISCO. tonanye Br t ACABOLOO LOO and eer, 

ama ber ees 
PADIFIC. aod RS TRAL AMERICAN 


One allowed each actult. 


hme ct saul . aod at- 

to ladies and children w , ere protectors 
Baggage received on the dock the dav before ing, 
ats, and passengers who prefer 
surgeon on 


“ig sir meee 
ofOeual at we ‘com se cea OS ey \hebyitag foot 








Write for takes Illustrated ‘aud Descriptive Price-list to 


GREAT WESTERN 





PITTSBUR“H PA. 
Single, Muzzie, and Breach-Looting | Rifles, Shot- 

G Pistols, etc., of kind, for men or 
Cee Keo eects wise Haseeno 


JASPER E. CORNING, 


MMWEAVY CRIMPED WIRE-WORK, 
suitable for Office Railings, Window Guards, Bank Coun- 
ters, etc. 58 Cliffstreet, New York. 


BELLS. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 1826; which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that o- all 
others, including more than seventy chime: and 


or One thousand testimonies received during the 
six years, Every bell made of the best copper gee 














tin, and "formally warranted.” Ne New Patent Rotary kix 
ta 


#0. Saldres either tROY or Wi WerhTEOW Ns 
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R.R.R..... 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


CURES THE WORST PAINS | 
in fram: One to Twenty Minutés, 
NOT ONE HOUR . 
after ree Ot adv. 2» need any one 
RADWAY'S READY oe CURE FOR. 
EVFRY PAIN, igi 
It was the first and is 
The Only Pain Remedy 
that instantly stops the m excruciating pains, olay 
fear Recta scat Oe danas or roan 
one applicat 
M ONE a vawiertne 
sear 6" earths, eke teat, Ree 
Neuralgic, or prostrated 
RADWAY’S READY y RELIEF 


INKL MATION OF THE a 
“a B N¥LAMMATION OF THE BLADDER. 


INFLAM 
FL. MATION Ov THE re DS OF THE LUNGS. 
SORE THROAT, DIFFICULT BREATHING. 


HYSTERICS, CRO PITAPION OF THE HEART. 
Oe ee ATARRE, INFLUENZA. 


SEADACHE, nape LGIA pert. 


ogi» CHILLS, wie 
e application of th oy 
me =e where ithe ao 9 or di me ae “i ord 


Twenty drops in half a tumbler of water will in a 


few moments cure CRAM A , SOUR STO 
ACH, HEARTBURN, ee DL 
ARRH(®A, DYSENTERY, COLIC, WIND T 
BOWELS, and all INTERNAL PAL 

ee Sous always carry of Rad. 


a bottle 
way's with them. A few drops in 





water wil prevent sickness or pains 
water. AY, better than French Brandy or Bitters a* 
a mulan 


FEVER AND AGUE. 


FEVER AND AGUE gret for fifty cents. 
not a remedial world that wil l cure "4 
char 


“‘Fitty cents per 


HEALTH! "BEAUTY! 


STRONG my, Be RICH BLOOD—INCREASE OF 
FLES D WEIGHT—CLEAR VW AND BEAU. 
TFOL COMPLEXION SECU ‘0 ALL. 


DR. RADWI Yy’s 
SARSAPARILIAN. RESOLVENT 


HAS MADE THE MOST ASTONISHING GURES. 80 


QUICK, £O RAPID ARE THE CHANG THE 
BODY UNDERGOES INFLUENCE 
OF THIS TRULY WONDEANOL af CINE, THAT 


Every Day an Increase in Flesh 
and Weight is Seen and Felt, 


Phen CREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. | 


Every arc? of the SARSAPARILLIAN RE- 
T communicates through the Blood 
Sweat, Urine, and other fiuids and juices of 
the on etine the vigor of life, for it repairs the 


Skin Diseases, 
Fever Sores, Scald Head, Ring Worm, Salt 
Rheum, Erysipelas, Acne, 
Worms in the Flesh, Tumors, 
Womb, and all weakenin 
charges, Night Sweats, 
all wastes. of the life principle are within the 
curative range of this wonder of -Modern 
Cooma: and a few days’ use il prove to 

Fag using it for either of these forms 
« a e its potent power to cure them. 

f jen! becom: a b 

PR i Bees mre bed that ee etek py 


succeeds.im arresting these wastes, and the 
al made from be bi 


suc " éi 

loss of wastes, its re airs will be rapid, and overs 
the © patient wit feel | imsel“ growing better an Tedronger, 
sting better, appetite Improving, b 

— weight increasing 
Not only does the SARSAPARILLIAN Reso.vent? éxeel all 
known remedial age ents in oe cure of Ch » Scrofa- 
lous. Commons , and Skin Diseases; but it isthe only 
positive cure for , 


Kiduey & Bladder Complaints, 


Uri: Womb diseases, Gravel, Diabe' 
Stoppace’ oF wa Incontinence of Urine, Brakes 


e WwW 
Atoursinuria, and in all cases page eae there . re 
ee deposit«, or the wate~ ix thick, cloudy, m con 


saectomons. like the white of an threads like 
silk, or there is a morbid, Shions. 1 appear- 


emai gee ree e 


Price $1 per Bottle, 


DR. RADWAY’S 
PERFECT PURGATIVE PILLS, 


perfectiy tasteless, elezantiy co 
purge, regulate. purify, pr ot Senet, then, Rad" 
ways Pilis, forthe cure of all 

iver, wels, y 


viscera. to effect a Doative — 
Veas containing = mer 
ous 
as the follow! sym, resulting from 
Disorders of ¢ of th gestive ed tine 


ation, ingens ‘Piles, Fullness ~oed the Blood in 
of the Stomaeb. Heartburn, 
» Fullness or Welsht in’ the 








ond sudden + eat, Burn 
e _— goose RADWAY’'S rE will freg tb the ae 
rom 
Genay Ox. D SY Goals 7 
d “FALSE hey Hy x 


Send one letter-stamp to RADWAY & CO., No. 32 
wae = oo ew York. Information worth thousands 





CUMULATIVE EXERCISE. 


best protection againat ¢ disease. The sur ed 
of reruoure healt! ee a and ten: oent comin for M 


* Its Theory and 


THE HEALTH-LIPY COMPANY, 





‘ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








Wt” BRIANNA Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘Fine Electro-Plate, 
NICKEL SILVER and WHITE METAL 


TABLE WARE. 


550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FACTORIES : 
WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


entirely of metal, are the only 
lamps in use which can neither 
break, leak, nor explode. Are 
ornamental and chemp. Adapted 
te all household uses; also to 
stores, factories, churches, etc. 


AGENTS Make $10 A DAY 
Selling these Lamps. 


For an Agency ad 








SWALLACE & SONS, 
street, New York. 


--SILVBR-:-- 


Fine Electro Plate. 








Corham M’fg Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. lI, 
Wholesale Rooms: 


NO. | BOND ST. NEW YORK. 


HUSBAND’S CALCINED MAGNESIA 
is free from unpleasant taste and three times the strength 
of the common Calcined Magnesia. 

The World's Fair Medal and 4 four First Premium Silver 
Medals have bon awarded it, as being the best in the 
market. For sale by the Drugs and country store- 
keepers, and by the manufactur 

THOMAS J. HUSBAND, Philadelphia. 














$ PRICES PEFY 
Second and Third Avenue cars pass our stores. 
Entrance 87 and 89 


Also a large stock at our 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


| pourra CARPETS, AND MATTRESSES, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Christie St., and 


lavaest of entirel tterns and designs for furnishing H throughout 
V \ Bn r offered Ay Hany Bad Biel ‘at a erent res mellon in'y prices, 7¥ C a 
Steamboats, Hotels, Churches, Public Halls, and Private Houses furnished th hout, at wholesal 


The Floating Palaces—the steamers of the People’s Line on the Hudson River—were furnished by us. 
Bowery, New York. 


BRANCH STORE; 81 FOURTH AVENUE, 
near A. T. Stewart & Co, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


130 and 182 Hester Street, N. Y. 
CONNECTED UNDER ‘ONE ROOF. 





prices, 


COMPETITION. 





GoLnypD’s 


Sanitary Heater 


(Pat. Aug. Ist, 1871.) 


~~ T- 





Churches, 


For Warming Dwellings, 
: Schools, ete. 
THE BEST HEATER IN THE. WORLD 


FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS: 


Ithasthe largest amount of heating surface. It is 
entirely free from duet and It has no dampers. 
= overheated surfaces. ‘The heat is equal in all re 


to Steam Heat. It hasan Automatic Reg- 
, contr 
neers eeping the beat at a uniform tem 
danger from eve ate pes. The yen 
surface ay rey, wrought iron. It is NOT a 
ORS b Furnace. 


REFERENCES: 
H. Macoum, Es ed 
¥ J Jounvon, Esq. Coho 
Rasen, Sats Poushkeepele. 


fon Ensetus Broors, Staten Island, 
e 8T Ri 9 
on Aaron ., New York City, 


Co! yt PALMER, Jr. (Esa.; 
6, farrtt 8 at ia Y 
KILES, 00 New 
tae W.. Leeps, Esq., New York ge 
Row Lanp Jounson, Esq., } ein N. 
N. pepe Bea.» Mont :lair, >: 
. Har RISO! “oe 
t i Watson, as tga, 3 
. Case, Esq. % 
Robert RENNIE, “¥sq. Lodi, 
Samus. Ho Stamford, Conn, 
Henry L. Hoyt, » Routh Norwalk, Conn. 
idence, R. I, 
hae Borin, Norwalk, Conn, 


RG. RANDALL, Woonsocket, R. I. 


200 others, who have havens tested these 
Abs oss oy A os the past severe winter. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, 
THE COLD HEATING CO., 








{78 Broadway, New York. 


105 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


olling the. draft, regulating. the Lan fo all . 


















special award at American Institute ite Expo. 
sitiare ae, gf i the rincipal Expositions 
throughont United and Fairs 
is the only real Re’ n the KING It is a raw 
SERVER, not a consumer, Tike others that bear the nam 
of Refrigerator. It will ke seep, every description of perish. 
able food longer, dryer, better any o now in 
use, and will not consume h e half the amount of ice. The 
following are some of its antazes over ers: 
=. ty saves Fifty per aa of Ice over all other Refrig- 


With the Tce Kinz I can freeze a pan of water into 
soit ice in a very few hours. 
wee tere prcdaces a dry, cold temperature in the Pro- 
4th. It in d grees 
epee peda = Pees cae! 
article will not partake of the taste or smell of 
is divided into two separate and 
the words is one of the finest 
ope eat ioe tet err 
og manufactured in table for Hotels, 
Restaurant, a Steamboats, Grocers, Butchers, 
i ND SALESROOM OF 
The ICE KING REPRIGuM ATOR M’t’s Co., 
No. 1184 Broadway, between %th and 29th sts. 


The Beach Carriage. 











For a one or two-seated vehicle combined, acknowl- 
edged the best in use, Easily changed and very com- 
plete. Ask your carriage-maker, or address 


BEACH CARRIACE M’F’G Co., 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
LADY who has been coréd of nervous Beniies, after 











Fresco and Ornamental Painters: 


DEALERS IN 


FOREIGN PAPER HANGINGS") 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OB. ALL. 
por ee styles constantly on hand, at greatly redtceq 


The best workmen only employed and sent it 
‘ to apo! 


934 BROADWAY, 
Between 21stk22datg,, 5 


@- EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS PROVIDED wir 
CHARGE, a 





ESTABLISHED ' 243; } 


GEORGE HUDSON & SONS, 


FRESCO HOUSE-PAINTERG 


Work out of town done in a prompt 
and reliable manner. 

CORNER FULTON AND YORK STS, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Htey's Carboic: Troha 


A specialty for SORE THROAT, the Carbollc Acid of 
which the Troches are in part composed acting as 4 
HRALING AGENT, and curing all forms of ULcERATED and 
INFLAMED surfaces of the larynx and epiglottis, 





A specialty for h the CLEANSING power of the 
Carbolic Acid tending to expel all collections and forma- 
tions of mucous matter, phlegm, etc., and restoring » 
‘healthy action to the sensitive and delleate Oreans of the 
throat and windpipe. 





; 
—_— 


A specialty against contracting infectious diseases 
The peculiar properties of Carbolic Acid in preventing 
infection and contagion have long been known, and 
EDEY’S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely relied on 


asa preventive in cases of SMALL Pox, VaRioLom, etc, 
etc. ' 

Aspecialty for common colds, coughs, and all disor 
dersof the throat, chest, and lungs. 

Price 25 cents per box. Sold by druggists every- 


where, : 
JOHN FEF. HENRY, 
Sole Proprietor; No. 8 CollegePlace, New Yorks) 7 


Che ‘dyede 


TERMS OF “SUBSCRIPTION, 11) 


Remittances. must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When Loar of these eter the 
procured, send the money in a Registered 
present registration system is virtually an sn we 
tection against senpee by mail, and all Postmasters are 
obliged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


BY MAIL, $3.00 for or 52 N Numbers, in adyanee. 





“ 00% 7 Me “ 
o 338 * 8 .. after 3 mos. 
vs 00 “ 52 * after 6. mos, 
If delivered in New York, 20 cents per year additional. 
Bingle copies 10 cents. - 


PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit parm is ree 
ceived by the Publisher for their Socontnasars 7“ 
= ae eregrares is made as required i 
eon — subscription ot A wil 


P 
i Oe SR ath are pa d to note the - 
se ininaase articularly ropes n a Bed 
due ere gnse a onea: aes year, with or without further 


RECEIPT of the le paper je. is a sufficient receijt' of the 
PTS for eg rem! 


subscription. 

mn subscriptions are attached to of the 
seer. ba when spn is received the receipt 
wa be sent No 

our Agents in y subs. ne eis sndadver 
tisements. 


an sen Cc. BOWEN, 4 
Editor, Publisher, and Proprietor; » 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York City, 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. } 


pee person aper regularly snot 
outa a raon, who takes & pa -. “oan or 
pat =e he a a —is respon 


= leaving them uncaed for, 

” ceof intentional fraud. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 
ARY ADVERTISEMENTS. BUSINESS 


times gs ahs ses eeeenseseesesee 


80c,. 
)65c.. 
eased ADVERTISEMENTS, 
eeevensese sesesine Sle 





nw enagececeres 


mes ‘one 
13 times (three months). 


26 t x 
62° “ dtwelve “* ) 
Punsiswer’s. Notices..0ne Donwal 
pirincns Bomete, bee 
@10vs ‘NOTICES, ...- 
Stans cps . AND DEATiNs, not exceeding 
over that, 


a line. 
Payments for eae an must De made in advance, ’ 
HENRY C. Bowes, 





many 4 wa to all 
Pt inclosing pT ire f MERRITT 
7 . rs. 
ffice Rox 5083. Boston, Mass, prescription 
Pits sent free by return mail. 3 


‘PROPRIETOR: 
3 3 Arce, New York.- 








RES PES BEL®AonrpPyewesryvueEetgeeepere Be. 








